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INDIAN ITUTDIT. [ARRiNfirjtRNTs for xira field. 


quaTtm of il)e rttot in Ouile, wnmcdjMdy ' 
prctions to hjs departure from LueVnotr 
for the campnign in Rohilcond, &c 

Oil the 2iid of April, Sir Colm Campbell, 
whose individual personal eomforh were 
less studied by him than were those of the 
meanest soldier under his command, re- 
mored from the inconTenicnt quarters he 
Ind till then occupied at the back of the 
Martmiere, to the Tera Kotec (Ifonsc of 
the Stan, or Observatory), intiiin the cnclo- 
aurc round which, and the adjacent build- 
ings, the tents of the head-quarters' camp 
were pitched The chnngc, though more 
convenient as a centre for the beads of divi- 
sions, was by no means for the better as 
regarded wbolesomencss, as the air around 
was foully tainted by the effluvium from 
the numerous bodies that were lying half 
buned and decomposing near the surface 
of the ground , but the rooms of the bouses 
— wmdowless, doorless, and shattered by 
shot and sbcll—still yielded shelter from 
the intense heat of the weather, and were 
gladly occupied as offlees for the various 
, departments of the army The nmva! at 
I Lucknow of Jlr. Montgomery (appointed 
I chief commissioner of Oude, in the place of 
Sir James Outram), was announced by a 
salute of artillery on theSrd, and, on the 
following (lay, a similar salute proclaimed 
the departure of Sir James Outram from 
the scene in which, from the 24th of the 
previous September, he bad occupied a dis- 
tinguished position Assuming the best 
test of a general’s merits to consist lu the 
opinion entertained of biro by tbc officers 
And .nvfiP Jw jaimmand^ iiir^lAnw flnJtcaip 
would take n high position in the scale 
of military worth , for men of all ranks 
m the camp were imanimous m the ex- 
pression of personal regard, and recrognilion 
of Ills military qualifications In Ins nil- 
ministratire character he was not so justlr 
appreciated, and the humane principle 
upon winch his policy as chief commis- 
sioner of Oude was based, was the reverse 
of popular among men whose passions were 
inflamed by recent conquest, and by re- 
membrance of the barhanties of a treache- 
rous enemy, whose crimes, in their opinion, 
could only be atoned for by the mfiictions 
and endurance ofn merciless severity. Sncli, 
however, was not the view taken by Sir 
James Outram of the course necessary to be 
pursued, if the pacification and permanent 
occupation of Oude was to be effected So 
I far hack as the mouth of September, he had 
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recommended to government that tribunals 
should be esUbltshed for the trial of sepoys 
wlio might surrender, and who had not 
becQ guilty of murder. Ja r letter from 
him at that time to Mr. J. P. Grant, wbo 
had been entrusted with o special mis- 
sion lu the North-West Provincefs of Ben- 
gal, be wrote— “It is high time to show 
we do not propose to w.age war to the 
knife, and to cxtcrmiuatiun, against nil 
Hindoos because they are Hindoos, or 
against all sepoys because they are sepois ” 
Happily for the people of India, the policy 
for which Sir James Outram contended, 
was adopted by the government; and ilr 
Montgomery, armed witli large powers of 
amnesty and forgneness to all who de- 
served either, was sent to replace the able 
soldier who desired to bind the olive rouud 
his sword, and who, while prepared to 
strike down rebellion, was also anxious to 
temper justice with merer, when the latter 
attribute of heaven could he shown. 

On the 5th of April, the final arrange- 
ments for sonae definite occupation of 
Lucknow were completed The garrison 
was constituted so as to allow of n portion 
of It being always re?dy and available for 
small expeditions against parties of the 
enemy m the neighbourhood, while a large 
column was organised for a movement 
towards the west of Oude, which would serve 
to inaugurate the llobilcuad campaign 

The disposition of the force immediately 
onder the command of Sir Cohn Campbell 
was as follows — 

Tk« Lmknoa Garmon (wndcr tJtf cemmond oj 
jji'ijar~<itntrai'i^r Ahpe iPwniJ' 

“ Artilkr^ and Enginitri — i troop, royal horse 
artillery (1> Aguilar’s) , 1st troop, 1st brigade, 
^ngalaruUery (OlpKerw’), Sth compaay, I2th bat- 
talion, royal arnllery, Ko iO field battery (Gibbon), 
2iid company, Srd battalion Bengal artillery field 
battery Ko 12 (Carton), 3rd company, 8iii bat 
talion royal trtiilerv, and fiih company, llth bat 
taboo with heavy guns, 4lh company, royal engi 
nversi three companies, 4lh I’unjabeea and Delhi 
pioneerv 

• Cbcalry— 2nd dragoon guards Lahore light 
horse, 1st 5>iKh cavalry, Ilodsona horse 

• Infantry — H M ’» SOlh regiment, 11 VI ’* 23rd 
royal Welsh fusiliers H.M a 38ih regiment, 11 il’s 
fi3rd regiment, II VI ’s DOth light inranlry, IL 31 'a 
0,Ui regunenl 1st Vladraa fusiliers head quarters of 
the 27th 31adras naUve infantry, 5th Punjab in- 
fantry ' 

Xfte Ovtfs JTel I Force (im ?er ^^e command of En 
ffa her ptneral JS'al/iofe) 

" Artdlery (Colonel D Wood commanding) — 

2nd troop ist bngnde, Bengal sndlcry (lonibs) i 
head-quarters Srd brigade, Bengal I orse artillery 
tBitna) • 2nd Uoon Vrd brigade, Bengal horse 
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arullerj (Jlackinnon) , 3rd troop, 3rd brigade 
Bengal horse artillery (Reraminglon) , 6th coij,’ 
panj, 13th bauahon, rojal artillery (Middleton), 
6th company, 13th battalion, rojal artiller) (Tnlboiy 
4th coropanj, lat battalion, Bengal artiUen (hrana*) 
1st conipanj, 5th battalion, Bengal arti'lerj, SSrj 
companj , rojal engineers, Bengal sappers and rntner^ 
head quarters, 24lh Punjab tnfantrj ' 

" Ciiiairy (Brigadier Hagart commanding) -v_ 
H M ’a 7(h hussars, II 'a 3th lancers, 2nd Put» 
jab horse, detachments of the Ist and 5th Punjab 
cavalry 

‘ Infantry — 1st Brigade (Hon Adrian Hope) -v. 
H M a 42nd, H M 's 79lh, H 'a 93rd regimenf 
4th regiment Punjab rifles 
‘‘2nd Brigade (Ilorsford) —2nd battalion andSr^ 
battalion nOe brigade, 1st Bengal fusdiers, 20^ 
Punjab infantry’ 

^tirnyurA ITreif^rca Luyatd commanding) 

" Arixlltry (Colonel Biddell) — Half £ troop roj a) 
horse artillery (Anderson), Cotters batte^ Madras 
field artillery, 8th company, 2od battalion roya) 
artillery, Ist company rojal engineers, sappers and 
miners 

" Cavalry —2nd battalion military tram (Robert 
son) 3rd Sihh csTaliy, 12tb irregulsr eavadry 
"Injantn (Brigadier Douglas) —H.M ’a 10th 
regiment, B ’a 3 1th regiment, U ’a 84th regi 
nent, and regiments already semng in the district, 
most probably the S4th regunent , II SI ’a 37th, and 
}L Ms 13th light iQfaotry Ibere ts alto Genera) 
Fenny 8 force at Casgunge 

“The 75tli regiment en rouU to bfeerut, II hL’s 
32ad en rouU to Benares, II bL'a 5th, Cawnpore, 

H ^L’s&lth at Alljgurh aadBolundshi^ur,snd the 
SStfa at Ukhfaerpore 

‘ Seaton’s Force — Four field batteries roj-al artil 
lery, H M’s 84th regiment, Uesaodera horse, and 
H. M 'a 76th mosiog up tonards Furruckabad ” 
Besides these troops, there was the din. 
Sion under Brigadier Whitlock, e« route for 
Banda, that of Bose, coming down from' 
Calpee, andthatofCoke, with some smaller 
bodies near the Bnmgunga nod western 
Ganges With these troops, it was imagined, 
the commander m chief could m'licb across 
India m my direction, regirdlcss of eterj 
obstacle except that of climate It was not 
remembered, that when planting his ncto* 
nous flag upon the strongholds of lusurrec* 
tion, he could yet oilly deem himself master 
of the ground actually covered by lits troops; 
for the hearts of the people were against ^ 
him and the cause for winch he fought 
It was known that the greater portion of 
the rebel army of Lucknow had, ujwn us 
retirement from that city, fled into ilohil* 
cuiid (a proMnee lying to the north west of 
Glide), where tbev had congregated to the 
number of some 24,000 or 2G.OOO, llic pnu- 
cip-d portion of them being in and around 
Bareilly, and tlutlier, flccordiiigIr,lhc atten- 
tion of the comniniidtr in chief wn« now 
directed At tin* penod the nrer Ganges 
was ill ita periodic course of nunp, and 
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ivould Imie the effect, for a time, of circum 
«cribiiig the moieraents of the enemy along 
Its course TJie ghauts would soon be no 
laager fordahle , andasall boats and means 
of passage to or from the province would 
presently be wholly in the hands of the 
Ontisli commanders, the concentration of 
the enemy in Rohilcund was looked upon as 
most favourable towards the early subjugi 
tioa of the whole country, inasmuch as, 
once there, defeat was certain, and escape 
next to an impossibility The Gauges 
forming an impassable barrier on the east, 
the raountaiQ-ranges on the north, and the 
cooFerff/agca}{:iaatof‘t}{e Bcittsh J . 

the south and west, marked the limits of 
the territory withm which the fires of re- 
bellion were now to be trampled down 
The force to be led out from Lucknow 
for this purpose was placed under the 
command of General Walpole, until the 
arrangements of the commander in-cliief 
should enable him to join the division and 
take the commaudpenonally , aud its object 
was to clear the whole of the left bank of 
the Gauges as far as the frontier* of Bobu- 
cund, moving m concert with the forces 
Doder the Brigadiers Coke and Seaton It 
was calculated that by the time General 
Walpole had reached the frontier, the com- 
mander-in chief would be at Tutlegliur or 
Furruckabad, with such troops as could be 
spired from Cawnpore, and that the force 
under General Feuny would also be mail- 
able m the advance upon Bareilly, where u 
was believed N’nna Sahib bad eorigbC refuge, 
and where also the main hopes of the euciiiy 
were understood to rest. TJicir position 
at this time was far from encoungmg, 
BarciJIr being nn open straggling town 
without iiatnml defeuecs, iind depcutling 
soJelj upon the fort or citadel iii its centre, 
of the positive condition of which for the 
purposes of defence, no reliable iiiformition 
could be obtamed, although it was known 
that the rebels were casting guns in tlic ! 
town at the rate of one per cliem, and were j 
also mamifactuniig n coarse gunpowder m I 
great quantities They were also repre- I 
.rented as dispirited bj the continuous re- 1 
I Verses they hid sustained, ns wcti as by 
jlhc conduct, mdividunlly, of their leaders 
iGiau Ilahadoor Kliin, to whom the msur- 
I'cnts now looked ns ihcir pniicipil leader, 

V«9 fait dcchningiM heiJth, and his ago and 
^labiti precluded any hope of vigour m hts 
<qierat]o»9 The muec of JJiansic wjis a 1 
fugitive nmong the iliilicirtcncd rebels of j 
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tlie troops reached Ramnuggur, and as no npon the rebels, while the infantry charged 
certain intelligence of the begum’s mote- their front; and the result was the imme- 
ments could be obtained, General Grant re- diate flight of the enemy, leaving all their 
turned by easy marches to Lucknow, ma guns and six elephants in possession of the 
Nuwabgunge, where he found the Ghoorkas victors The loss of life sustained on the 
busily occupied lu preparing for depar- part of the rebels was serious, on that of 
ture, with their baggage and plunder, to the British it was inconsiderable The 
Nepaul Grant’s force re enured Lucknow brigadier then pursued his march towards 
On the 24th of April, without effecting the Moradabad, a town in the direct route to 
object of the expedition, but with its num- Bareilly, and which, owing to the influence 
bers senouslv diminished by the bnrmng possessed by the rajah of Banipore, in its 
rays of an Indian sun aicinity, had hitherto been preserved from 

The plan of the commander in chief for msurrectioD "When about three marches 
the Rohilcund campaign comprised a double from Moradabad, information was received 
hne of action , namely, the advance of one in the camp, that on the Slst of the month, 
eolumn north-westward from Lucknow, and Teroze Shah, one of the shahzadahs or 
the advance of auother south-eastward from princes of Delhi then in league with the 
Roorkee, the two columns to assist m clear- Bareilly rebels, had arrived before Morn- 
ing the border districts of Rohilcund, and dabad, to demand supplies of money and 
then to meet at Bareilly, the chief city of stores for the rebel armj ; and being 
the province Tlie force from Roorkee was refused, had entered tiie city nffer some 
under the command of Brlgadle^ Jones, and opposition, and commenced plundering 
numbered altogether 000 men. with eight but was arrested m hts violence by reporta 
heavy and SIX light guns, the lafautry por- the advaucing column of British troops 
tion being under the orders of Major Coke The object of tlie shahzadah was to s'Oid 
This column marched from Rporkce on the fighting with the British under existing cir- 
15th, and made its arrangements for cross- cumstances, and he hastily retired from the 
log to the left bank, of the Ganges as place, which he had scarcely cleared, when 
speedily ns possible. Leaming that a con- Bngadicr Jones’s column came up, and, 
siderable body of the euemy had intrenclied entering the town, put an end to the pltm* 
thcm<elvc3 at Kagul, about sixteen miles dermg, and drove out such of the pillagers 
below Hurdwar (on the left bank), the bn- as escaped the bullet or the sword, 'iho 
gndier made hia dispositions accordingly, main body was then encamped without tho 
Sending his heavy guns aud buggage to the town, while n strong portion of the infantry, 
ghat opposite Nflgul, he crossed wtlli lus led by LicutCDnnt-coloncl Coke, was dis- 
inain body at Hurdwar, and marched down patched into it, (o make dJigcnt search fur 
the river to the other side, thus taking a number of rebel chieftnius known to bo j 
the enemy's position m ifanil. Die coiicianVa’ ^ilero- KSir swimV oaw- digihy i 
plan was comp\etc]f earned out by the successful, owing to the ofTiccr in command I 
evening of the 17th, when ho attacked the placing cavalry at all the outlets of the city, 
rebel £rce, wliicli evacuated the town and to prevent escape, and then breaking into 
lutrenchment, and fled, leaving a great and searching such houses ns had been indi- 
number of killed and wounded behind them cated os the retreat of the rebel chiefs 
By tins snccessful laanoDUvrc, Brigadier One of these personages was secured under 
Jones was enabled to encamp bis force on circmnslanccs of peculiar daring on tho part 
the Bareilly side of the nrer, which uo of lus captor The Nairab ilossem 3fiy;oo 
longer interposed between him and Jus final Khan, who had long been considered a 
destiimlion On the 18th ho resumed his lender of the disaffected m this quarter, had 
march, and on the SJnd cneountcred « arrogantly caused himself to be iiroclaimed 
stroiigforccoflhcDuranuggiirrcbelsmposi- nawnb of Moradabad; and during the visit 
lion on the banks of a canal ucnrNngccna of the shabzadah, as well as at an wlicr I 
or Nugeenah, fortr-seven miles If.N W • of penod, hid instigated the people to munlcr j 
Moradabad The' insurgcuU, aware of the and pluiidir the Ruropenns m the place j 
annroAch of tlie Bnti.h column, suddenly To the house, or rather fortahee, of this 
opened fire upon It from Mine guns they Ind chief. Colonel Coke therefore proceeded, j 
in posuion, without, however, checking the haring with him two guns, a party of »ap- J 
adrnnee of the troops. By n judicious pen, and the Isl Punjab infantry. Ttic 
flauk movement the cavalry swept down aoJdicra of the rebel guard s’oikI upon thrir j 
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defcncr, and many of them, iuclrulmf* the 
ion and nephew of the chief, were »hot down. 
Lieutenant Ansclo, who wm with the attack- 
ing party, then hunt open the donr of the 
apartment in which tlic nawah and another 
of Jill foni were concealed, and made them 
pnroner*; but while thui occupied, he wa» 
bred upon from an upper chamber, where- 
upon he ru'ihcd upitairs, apim force*! a 
door, and entered the room alone, ihoutin^ 
down three men at he approachetl them ; and 
tome of liii men then eomiiiM np^ the wliole 
of the guard were secured. In the course of 
this icarch, twentT-oiic rebel chitftniiis 
were captured, and brought into the briga- 
dier's camp for final diiponl. 

Tlic foltawing dcspitcbes, to the depiity- 
adjutant-gcneral, from Ilnguhcr-gciicrtl 
John Jones, commanding the Iloorkec field 
force, detail the operations abotc referred 
to;— 

“ Csmp. ^toradst)s J, 2^ih Arnl, IWH 
" Sir,— Tlis d«f following Ik ^ stiion of Nugrensh 
(on the S2nJ) ll « tolumn tneif,! to Ilhamp<Mir. sn<l 
on the 23r(l I struck into the hi^h tosd from Moosuf 
fernujtitut to MorsdabaU tt ^(K)rpoor, with the ti«w 
of nutine the Gsfi(;<‘s in esi« the entmf s>»otJ hsU 
In thrir fliifht, sn<l sttccnat to psss mjr nsht fUnk, ! 
and set into the Itijnoor aittriec 1 fgund the people 
cm the road much more fricndlr, some of theeil 
hgrrs had turned out acimittne enemy's eaealry, 
and cut up about thirty, uking a gun also which had 
broken down. Dirfcuons were forwarded to iho 
eficr commanding the troops watching the ford at 
nuranugguf. to cross and occupy Tlijnoor Mr A 
bliakspcar, the collector of the liislriec, left my camp 
at N'icrpoor for Lijnoor. 1 must here record mjr 
thanks to Mr Shsktjiear for the able assistance he 
has rendered mei liis knowledge of the country u 
considerable, and the exertion he has made to ob* 
Uia tnltlhgenee and *vpp)ie* mclerat irih'e The 
column marched to Cliujlite on the 2tth intelli 
cence reached me on the road that Moradabad had 
been occupied by Frroxe Shah, ion of the late em 
peror of Ilelhi, with 3 200 followers ll appeared 
that he had defeated the troops ofltamporeon the 
33nd instant, under the nawal, i nephew, taking his 
guns Some of the nawab'i troops had acted trea- 
cherously, and gone orer to the enemy 
"On the mommg of the 23ih I marched for 
Moradabad, on nearing the town 1 was met by the 
brother of the nawab of Ilampnre lie had marched 
a body of troops from namimre on Moradabad, and 
defeated Tcroze Slinh, who, nearing of our approach, 
evacuated Moradabad and retreated on itacetUy, 
taking his own and the guns captured with him 1 
encamped on the racecourse Under Uie dirreUoa 
of Urigadier Coke, the town was occupied by in- 
fantry and cavalrs, and a diligent search made for 
the rebel chiefs about whom he had obtained infor 
mation This search, under that most Indefslrgable 
ofTicer, was attended s>ith unlooked-for success, and 
1 have much pleasure m enclosing his report, and a 

(list of the persons taken, 

" 1 would Iwg to draw the attention of hu excel- 
lency to the gallant conduct, as related In thM te- 


Krt. of lieutecu"{ Ilic’ ard I'isLer Angvlo, J»t 
i-iaS ir'ir'ry, a*d l*'e loyal and fiiihful Mrv.ce 
of Wi'layt.' Hoosem KLsn, dejiuty-eot’fCtnr. 

Hr J. F, I> Ing' i. civil s-rsite, I haro 
reeettoi teost aaltai’e ati.iucce, and I am liSjOpy 
H bating an oEfcr this seme* in »y camp, on 
vsbos.- knowledge and i‘i*cfrti'’n I tan so r-u-h rrlj. 

**rroia all ibo In^ifm'bn I ctn gather, I am led 
bi beliere J‘-aC the geV’s who f tre escaped are all 
fnallog torifds llsmlly, and J bcl ere J hare faUf 
earned nut lis ^xccrrney's directions to clear the 
treaty f*om this pnrtien of Jlof'lcund —I bave, Ac., 
"JoHW JoHtsi, Ilrigadief-gentral, 

“ Commanding lloorkee Held I’oree. 
"l‘S — I must not omit to mention an excelleot 
young ofierr of the Civil aervice accompanying or 
camp— Mr. Lowe, from whom 1 hare received muea 
assistaece " 

ItfuUnitnt^oLyntlJa^’t eommomfin^ Infantry 
ef the ibrre, fo the Antilant-ailjulani-ytneral of 
i-uU turee. 

" Moradabad, Cfith April, 1M9. 
"Kir. — O a the arrival of the force at this place 
yesterday, 1 obtained information from Sir Inglu. 
civil service. In charge of the Civil department with 
this firee, that it waa probable that a number of the 
chief rebeU wera toncealrd In the citri this was con- 
firmed br the information of Millsyut Hooieia, 
deputy cellee'or of Moradabad. i 

' "I oeeordingly made an Inspection of the city I 
with Mr Inclis, and having aelUed the dilTerent j 
pointa to be held dunng the searclt, I obtained the I 
major-geBeral'a lanetioii to take a lufSeient force 
into the city to carry out this object 1 previously 
placed parties of the >Ic>oltanre cavalry round the 
city to prevent the escape of the rebels, about 
twelve oSlock I proceeded, with two guns of Cap- 
tain Austin’s battery, a party of snppers, and the 1st 
I'unjsb infantry, to search the mohulla of Xawab 
Mujjoo Khan, the chief of tho rebels in this district, 
who had caused himself to be proclaimed nawib of 
Moradabad, and had mstigited the people to murder 
and plunder the Kurojieans at this place 

"After a long search, I succeeiled in capturing 
A'awab MoJ;oo Khan , one ofhis sons and hiv nephew 
were shot on the spot, as resistance was made by tho 
soldiers of the nvwab's guard 

"The capture of the nawab was effected by Lieu 
tenant Angelo, doing duty with the Isl I’unjab 
infantry, who deserves great credit for his spirited 
conduct on this occasion 'ITil* oiTicer having burst 
open the door of the room in which the nawab and 
his aont were concealed and having captured them, 
was fired on by the guard of the nawab, who were 
in s room on an upper storey, commanding the house 
' in which the nawab was concealed Lieutenant 
Angelo rushed up Ih# narrow stairs leading to this 
room, burst open the door, and, single-handed, en. 
tcved the room, shot three men with Ins revolver, and 
on being Joined by some of his men, captured the 
rest of the guard A quantity of property and some 
horses were, with my sanction, taken by the troops, 
and an elephant, belonging to the nawab, was made 
over to the commissariat. 

-■ I enclose herewith a list of the chief rebels cap 
tured pn thia occasion, furnished by hir Inglii 
*• 1 am much indebted toM illayut Hoosein Khan, 
deputy-collector, for the iniurmation alTorded by 
hunt he has proved the correctness of the opinion 
formed of him by Mr Wilion, * that he vtaa a loyal 
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rendered Deset the Imc of marcli on every side 

“ Having effected the capture of the rebel leader,, 1“ consequence of this, the troops were iin 
and as Jlr. Inghs considered hu police able lo aroidablr exposed to the heat of the sun as 

“The energy displa)ed bj officers and men ij, also arose in moving forward the heavy guns 
carrying out my orders after along marcb in the of force, for want of tniersable roads, 
j f^honous work in the city, was very and the cavalry and infantry were much 

' ° "w retMdedm their progrea on that iccoimt 

“Commanding Infantry of the Force" two days of his march 

General "Walpole met with no obstruction 

“Head-quarters, Camp, Bareilly, 7th May, 1858 from the rebels, and, On the third day 

a1i (April 12th), he reported to the chief of the 

April iOtti, 1858 — Munoo Khan, bhaik Fnean. ^ ^ if , ^ f iv 

toolla Vakeel, Abid Ali^Khan^ Savud Alhe Khan 1**^^ favourable state of the country II 
Niaz Alhe Khan , Jhubbur All Khan , Abdul Kur' f through which he had passed, m the foJiow- f f 
reem Khan, Ala All Khan, SbaikGooIam Hussein mg communication — I 

Kusuroodeen , M,«a Yakoob Beg, AfiMa Jahan’ , Camp SundeeJa, Aprd irtJi, 385S. 

geer Beg, I^osain Bui, Kureemoolah, Elahn, “Sir,— I have the honour to acquaint sou fer the 

Muddul informauon of his escellency the comminder in 
u v'ti 5 chief that I marched yMterday to Buheemabad, 

“ KUled in the cm during the capture -NogeeN and this morning to this place At Ruheemsbad I 
moodeen, son of Mujmo, Moobarick Alhe Khan, dciroved a fort which wai being conslrueted vibich 
grandson of Mujjoo , Emaun Sha, and Moona, aerv belonged to Soobab Sing, a man of coniidersble in- 
j » T. flaeoce, and Mid to be the heed c/ S POO wen, b« I 

forwarded by order of the commander m-cbief, commanded two regnnente at Lucknow, where he 
to the secretary to the government of India, nuh fought a«min*t us In the cenme of the afierneen I 
tary department, for the informauon of the right jb„ man'’ came into camp, and gave himself up W 
honourable the governor general Captein Thurburn 

' n w Norman, Slejor, “The man wlio was kotwal here under the Eng j 

“Deputy-adjutant general of the Army" i„b government before the muiinj, met us on Ibe . 
H„v,=g ,0 far accompI„ted 

tlie object he had m view, the bngndier re- ehuckledar m the king’a ume, aUo met us on the 
maiaed in camp before Moradabad dunu^ road, hewaa, I understand, aman of mOuencet and 
the remamder of the mouth of April, use- the people upon being mJd that they would 5®.!,?'® 

Mly occupied ,e-e,.nbl.l..,.g JnSdcnce TC »“ 

lunongst the inhabitants of the city and bo, Jsft the place, and is reported to be at 

adjacent district, and awaiting instructions Roeah /Tearing that a bridge was being made j 


field force on its march towards Bareifly twelve miles from hence “ 

On the 9th of Apnl, as already men- •«nio country through which we mss is re|ioripd 
t. 0 Md, General Walpole, .be I,e»d or the 

Lucknow division of the armr destined to of^ourmovementsi and there are staud 

operitc in Kohllcnnd, consisting of about ISO men ata place collcil Pomajeeh a dosen 

5,000 troops of all arms, and having with miles to our right From what I hear, I believe the 
him Bneadier Adrian Hope, iti command march of this column will hare a very beneficial 
pa, ° p . «i « 1 T „<-lrraniv tflcct upon this haft at the country , and since iJ e 

of the infantry, marched ^ c fall of wcknow, the influential people hare become 

for the purpose of clearing the left bank oi ^^ 4,5 cf the hopcleiineis of the struggle, and 
tiie Ganges, and securing the passage of tfieir chuf object now is to male the best leruit 
the Rnnigunga nt Allvgungc, from whence thejren r . j ».n 

.t <.ould ncco”„p.„y tie' dm, .op under .bo 

comraandcr-iti-chief, la its progress to of which we have 

Bareilly* erossed two. It i* intersected wiih ravines, and i», m 

Prom Lucknow to the last named place those places, ealreroe!}’ bad, and i3 fficoU for hack* 
tI.o dislauoc ™ nbout ISO milo,, Ibroogb » *"'*-1 b*". nne.J„r B,n,r.r. 

region 80 ill-pro\idcd with roads, that no ^Commanduigl leldl oree " 

dependence could be placed upon ntgbt- 

marches throughout the entire route, a* ' Xotwillistanding the impedimenta occa 
daylight was indispensably ncccssarv, lo atoned bv a roadless marcli through a** 
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enemy's country, anil tlie glaring licit of 
the sun, it wis earnestly lioped that the 
troop*, b\ being enabled to rest at mght on 
their wiy, might reach Bircilly about the 
21tb of the month, as, after that penod, 
the state of the country iii Rohilcmui 
would become, from the numerous nrers by 
which It was bounded and intersected, 
almost totally impassable for troops, the 
rainy season, which commences m May, 
causing them to spread oscr the land m 
every direction There was, consequently, 
no time to spire for unnecessiry encounters 
with the enemy, and certainly none to be 
thrown awiy sn insignificant siege opera- 
tions, which could only have the effect of 
retarding the progress of the troops toward 
their proper destination, and might very 
possibly be attended with senous loss 
This, unfortunately, happened to be the 
caso with the division under General Wal- 
pole, Mho, on the 15th of Apnl, reached a 
jungle fort ncir a Tillage called Roods- 
mow, about ten miles from the left bank 
of the Ganges, and fifty-one miles north- 
svest from Lucknow. The place, which 
j sraa in itself of mere secondary impor- 
1 tance, was concealed from view by under- 
wood and trees, and was crowded with 
tnatchlockmen, under the command of 
Nurput Sing, a rebel leader of some repute 
111 the field Unfortunately for the troops, 
Brigadier Walpole determined to attack 
this fort without first making a reconnais- 
sance , and, as it happened, sent forward 
his infintry without artillery against the 
I only sttong side of the place The troops 
selected for tins haphazard cxpcnineDt,| 
wore a portion of the 42nd highlanders and | 
tlic 4th Punjab infantry , and they were no i 
sooner dcacned by the gamson, than a| 
murderous fire opened upon them from 
au encmv concealed from view. The 
troops were, for a moment, confused, for 
thej Lad no means of effectually replying 
to the fire, and they fell, as it were, de- 
fenceless before the shot poured upon them 
from the jungle, and from the loopholcd 
wall of the fort Upon this unforeseen dtffi 
cultj being reported to General Walpole, 
Bngidici Adrian Hope was dispatch^ to 
enU back the troops engaged in so uncqnal 
a conflict, and hid reached them for that 
purpose, when a bullet fiom the enemy de- 
prived the army of a gallant officer Ercry- 

I llmig now was thrown into confusioa, and 
the troops, ezasperated at being shot down 
without a chauco of defending thctnsclres. 


were forced to retire, amidst yells of triumph 
from the enemy. The heavy guns, which 
ought to Invc begin the work, were theu 
sent forward, aud coramciiccd bitteniig the 
wall, but the enemy, too wise to risk the 
jicnis of an assault, quietly ciacuatccl the 
fort during the night without sustaining 
any loss of men, while, on the side of the 
British, besides Brigadier Hope, scicral 
other officers were either killed or wounded, 
and nearly a hundred rank and file further 
•ncllcrl the list of casualties upon this un- 
fortunate occasion 

The following despatches afford some 
explanation of tbo disastrous attack upon 
the fort of Rooya, or Koodsmow — 

"The right honourable the goremor general of 
India la pleaaed to direct the publication of the fol 
lovriog deapatch, from the deputy adjutant general'of 
the army (No S57 A, dated 20ili April 1859), for 


the isth mat 

"Hia lordthip participates in the gnef expressed 
by hit excellency tbe comroander in chief st the 
heavy loss which the Eritiah army has suitained 
in the death of that tsost admirable officer Brigadier 
the Hon A Hope, whose verj bnllunt services 
he had had the gratification of pubhely recognising 
m all the operations for the relief and final capture 
of Lucknow No mere mournful duty has fallen 
upon tbe governor general in the course of the 
present contest, than that of recording the premature 
death of this distinguished young commander 
“ fhe governor general sharei also in the regret 
of the commander in chief, at the severe loss of 
Talueble lives which has attended the operations 
against the fort of Koo) a 

“It. J H Biacu, Colonel, 

" SMietary to the QoveiTiiiietit of ladva." 

From tht Dtpvty adjutant ymtral of th» Army to 
th« Secretary to the Gocemment of India 
"Head quarter!, Camp, Poorah, 20th Apnl, 1858 
" Sir,— i bave the honour by order of the com 
mander in chief, to eneloBe copy of a despatch from 
Drigad er general It Walpole, dated tbe 16th inst , 
which I am to beg you will submit to tbe right 
honourable the governor genera’ 

“In this despatch tbe capture of the fort of Booja 
IS describ^, an operntion which, t5 the great regret 
of his excefleney, has been attended with con 
aiderable loss 

“Among the tiacoes of those who have fallen, 
appears that of Brigadier the Hon A Hope Ihe 
death of this most distinguished and gallant officer 
cause* the deepest gnef to the commander m chief 
bl II TOORg in years, he bad risen to high command, 
and bv bis undaunted courage, combined as ic was 
with extreme kindness and a charm of manner had 
secured the confidence of bis brigade to no ordinary 

This brigade he had led la several assaults, of 
which the fast was in the attack on the Begum 
Lotee at the late Siege of Lucknow 

“Tbe se-vice of her ma.escy could in Sir Cohn 
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Cnmpbfirs opjnion, hardly hare sustained a greater ••By baJApast two o’clock the fire of onr heat7 
loss I h«Te the htmour to dp, Sir, guns appeared to have made little or no impression 

“ 1 our most obedient servant, upon the place , and as no gun could be brought to 

" H w. Norman, Major.*' bear upon the gate, the passage to which was not 

_ _ _ atiaight, end It could not be approached TTjihout the 

jF>-o»» Bngn<her general Jl Traipole, coHtmanding men being exposed to a very heavy fire from the 

BteldFurcefot/ie C/iseJ of the Slaff bastion and loopholed wall that commanded it, I 

‘‘Camp SUdhogunge, April IGlh, 1858 considered it better not to attempt an assault until 

" Sir,— I have the honour to acquaint jou, for the more impression had been made upon tie walls of 
Information ofhis exeellencythe commander in-chief, the place, and, ns it was getting late, to withdraw 
that vesterdaj morning I marched to this place from the north side nnd commene'e operations against 
(which almost joins Roodamow) from Oosegunge the south eastangleon the following morning, which 

"Nurpul faing, who I stated in my deapaieh of had been reconnoitred by the engineers, and where 

jeeterday was at Roots fort, which is about one they thought it would be easier to effect a breach.** 
mile to the north of this place, did not come in or it could be better seen, and a more direct fire could . 
send anj satisfactory replj to the message of Captam be brought to bear 1 therefore directed the camp I 
Ihurburn, the magistrate, who accompanies this to be pitched on the south side, about a mile from I 
force I therefore thought it advisable to attack the fort, and wjlbdrew from the sorlh «de, where it 
him, particularly as Captain Thurburn informed me would have been dangerous to pass the night, as U 
that he understood this man had received only the was surrounded by thick jungle 
day before yesterday a letter from the begum, and “This morning, at daylight. Major Bnnd, Beng»l 
that his intentions were certainly hostile to the artillery, and Captain liennox, roysl engmeert, pw*- 
government! and, under these circumstances u ceeded to again reconnoitre the place thoroogWf I 

would have had the worst effect to pass this fort before recommencing operations, and found that the 

without taking vt enemy had evacuated ft, leaving their guns bahiwl 

“I accordingly directed my baggage to be massed them (five in number), ammunition, a large qu*"* 
in the open plain, near Madbogunge, under a strong uly of attar, and some tests A$ lowf of the cai^ 
guard or cavalry, infantry, and two field guna, and riages were found without their guns, and the 

J roeeedsd with the remainder of the force towards of a gun carnage could be traced to a well, where 
looya, turning off from the toad about two miles the water la very deep, I have no doubt other gun* 
from Madhoguoge, for the purpose of getting round have been thrown down it, 1 had information that 
to the north aide of the fort, which was itated to be there were more m the place, and it is certain none 
the weakest part of it, where there was a gate, and were earned out 

where there were very few guns ” fhe nports as to the numbers of the enemy vary 

“The fort oo the east and north side la almost so much that it is impossible to arrive at anycertamy 
surrounded with jungle, and at these two aides the upon that point; but I am inclined to think the 
only two gates were stated to be, which information number stated in my despatch yesterday, via, about 
proved correct. It is a large oblong, with numerous I,o00, to be nearly correct i but the atrengili of the 
circular bastions all round it, pierced for guns, aod garruon consisted in the nature and situation of the 
loopholed for rauikelrj, and surrounded by a broad fort, not m their numbers 1 regret to say that thi* 
and deep diteb there is an inner fort or eitadel, opention hat eoit vt above JDO ofSeert end men 
surrouDued in like manner by a deep ditch, and killed and wounded, and 1 have deeply to deplore the 
with a high wall considerably elevated above the tosaof UrigadieriheHon A. Hope, from whom I had 
rest of the work On the west and part of the received the greatest aasisiance 

south side there was a large piece of water, which “Ibe Joss of the enemy it Is impossible to a*eer» 
w** parCiiB) dried up Oitarrirt/fff before the north tetos St most bare been besrrfnwr the Sre of oar } 
aide, I senlfotward some infanlryfn extendedorder, guns, and especially from our howitzers and mortars I 
to enable the place to be reeonnoiircd, when a A few bodies which seem to have been overlooked. | 
lieavv fire of musketry was Immediately opened end three large funeral fires with the remaiiii of the 
upon them, and an occasional gun t the cavalry at bodies snioutiiering, were all that remained of their 
the tame lime swept entirely round to the west dead on our ciileriiTg the place this morning Ibe 
side to cut off all communication with the fort A fort, which has OTerawed this part of the country for 
tolerable view of the fort having been obtained from the last year, it being destroy cd under tlie superin- 
Ihc road which leads into U from the north, the tendenw of Upta.n Lennox royal cngmrcrs, and I 
Jieasv cons were brought up; lie two IS-poumlers am tn hopes that its deitructien will bo of ihegrvat- 

werepTaced on It, thetwofe-ineh morUnWhmdu estadvantage 

wood‘sUll further to the right. ^ , /'I rettxvtd the most willmg support from 

“ After a short time, a creat many of the infantry alt under mr Command dunng this operaiion j and 1 
were killed and wounded from having crept op too particularly to offer my best hanks to llnga.I.vr 
near the fort, from which the fire of riffea end IJ*g**t. tommapdmg the ‘"d »<* 

matchlocks was verv hcavyt these men had gone llrind, eommanding the artillery, for their most able 
much nearer to the fort than I *i»*ied or wtendvd and valuable assisunee i a».o to Ca; Urn Unoox. 
them to goi and tome of the Punjah iifiea. with the senior englnevr oFcrri to Iueuirosnt.<o ooel 

, crest courage, but without orders jumped loto the Ilav.eommsnilmg the PJrd rep mmt. -ho sucew Je.t 

: I ditch, and wero killed in endeavouring to get »P the to the command of the Infantry brigade on I’edetih 

scarp. I therefore gave directions that they ajiould ofllngsd.er Hopei to Llvuirnini^ .InnelUmsroo, 

1 be withdrawn Cram their forward and exposp! commando" the -tJni repimenti tn IJeg-en.rt 

1 aitnaUcni and here it was. I regret U say. that ^e colonel T.jlor, command ng the ..h . refcimvni, ts 

gallant and able soldier. IlrlgadirrHojie, was hd'ed tapuin Ufe, commanding the -Ith 1 urjat, lafajtry. 

' CyanCeormuskelUlJ fired by a rrao from a Hgb who, Isegvrt to aas.wsi ivservly sroyodedKu fj.u* 

I me within the walla of the place Unant-colancl TemU and Mijor Lrmm rgion, coa- 
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innil p^t '•flpcfFnfi* artillery i Caj-'j n Franc * j 
cctnfca <1 t c kei»r ptn« j to Cap in C« n com 
rar-’nj ikc &■!; Upcefi i ar ! Cip a n I ronn, coni- 
ear' t'e 2rd Fu-jib eavatry I b<~ a’lo lo 
rttarn nt b<i' ika Vi to tie cITre'i of ray I’a^T— 
Captain lUmell, depaty aMW afit ai.jUJknl frrneralt 
Captain Carey deputy aii itart-quaitcfraai er (fm 
eralj Capjin ^Sarrtr acJedecarapj *-il 1 tule 
earl tfeira iiSe iriRa 'c, toy tVi\ a de-de-camn 
“ Fp*’n«<«l I te{* to fonranl a Lit cf th» caiaahin 
a"J ITaew le a iketth cf the fart »heh iai been 
raade !n a hurry tu* « 11 alTufil inforraa on of the 
na ure of the troth — 1 hare C,e, 

•* IL V AtrOLr Hr ffa ’ er eeneral 
*• CtimraaBJifif tielJ Forte “ 

Tlie followiD" account of tlic progresn of 
‘Walpolc'a force, nntl the nttivcL at itoodn- 
mow, js from a letter of art officer to the 
highland hn^dc, cngn^cd in the encounter 
"Carap Allrgunge, near lultcghur, Oude 
aide of the Ganges, April 23ftl, 1838 
*' On Tliunday morning, the 8th irntnnt, 
wc started from the Dilkooshn, and, after 
a most annoying march, reached our cam- 
paigning ground, about three miles from the | 
Mooiabagh From that dnr to the 15th I 
CTcnthing went on smoothly and quietly^ I 
The crents of each dnv n ere mnnotrmom in ' 
the extreme Up at J a m , tents struck as 
soon as possible, slight breakfast, and march 
at fuc, gelling to our next halting place 
about 0 A sr , instead of before Sam, irhicli 
httcr Stas the hour recommended by the 
commander in chief to Bngidier general 
tVaipolc, as the most suitable for halting 
and encamping A disregard to this simple 
direction has been the source of much 
sickness amongst both olficers and men, as 
tl c number of officers on the stek list and 
patients in hospital anil clearly prove 
Lven at 8 A M tl c heat of the sun is most 
dazzling and oppressive On one occasion 
(I think on Sunday, the lltb instant), it 
avas 10 A >i before the troops halted, and, 
as might 1 ave been expected from fatigue 
and exposure such as the men were sub 
jeeted to, the number of men who reported 
tlicmsclres ill to the surgeons of the various 
regiments was very great 

“On the morning of the 15th we rose 
and marched at tl c usual hour, with a sort 
of indcriDitc expectation of meeting the 
enemy, based on the reports that had lately 
reached us An advance guard of com 

{ nnies 1, 2, and S of the 42nd royal high 
anders, with cavalry and guns, under tl e 
command of Ifajor Wilkinson, preceded 
the mam column which was headed by 
the 42nd royal highlanders left in front 
Firing was heard, 1 think, about half past 
XOI. II 2 8 


mne, the fort of Iloova conld be seen m 
some parts embosomed amid trees No 
10 company 42fid royal highlanders was 
ordered to go out skirmisliiiig in front of 
horse artillery piiiit, witli No 9 in support 
About 300 yards from tht fort, Nos 7 ami 
were sent up to Brigadier general Wal- 

K lc in front of the guns, and were ordcrod 
him to skirmish without support, and to 
advance till tliry came within sight of the 
pile of the fort, and to open fire It was 
supposed by those concerned that this 
movement was for the purpose of prcicut* 
ing the rebels in the fort from escaping by 
the gate referred to, and that Jlajor \\ if 
kmson would make an attack on the weak 
side, and that the rebels, driven before him, 
would naturally tlimk of leaving the fort by 
the gate Acting on this supposition, Cap* 
tain Grove, of No 8, ordered his men to 
fix bayonets, so ns to he ready to receive 
the rebels should they attempt to holt by 
the way specified On receiving the bnga 
dicr genera) a order above mentioned, Cap 
tmn Grove ndranced wathont resutanee or 
cover till he camo to the couDlcricnrp of 
the ditcli of the furt, where there was a bank 
which afforded protection Uicre was now 
only the breadth of the ditch between his 
company and the mud latrciichmcntsof the 
enemy In tlic course of a short time that 
company had one officer, two sergeants, and 
nine rank and file disabled So critically 
alarming did this position and state of 
affairs become that he sent for support, 
which soon made its appearance in the 
shape of part of a Punjab regiment— m all, 
one hundred strong These having formed 
on Ins left, and finding sufficicut cover, 
rushed boldly into the ditch, attempted in* 
effectually to get over the parapet, and 
finally were obliged to retire with the loss 
of two oQiccra and forty six men in killed 
and wountlciL The nOicer commanding 
the Punjabccs shortly after this fruitless 
but briluADt dash, came tu Captain Grove 
and asked him for volunteers to bring m 
the dead body of Lieutenant Willoughby, 
who had been killed m this impetuous as 
sault Two men of the 4Jnd royal high 
landers, supported by other two of the i-ud 
and two of the Punjabces (native officers I 
believe), went out on this most dangerous 
musion In bringing in the body. Captain 
Cafe, of tho Punjabces, had his left arm 
broken, and pnvate Ldward Spence, of the 
42iid royal higlilandcrs, received his death 
wound All honour to these brave and I 
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devoted soldiers! The conduct of Captain Io<s, I am told, m killed and wounded, of 
Cife (Punjab rifles), privates Spence and 120, including oflicers, non connntssioned 
Thompson (42ud royal highlanders), u be* ofBcers and pnvates— retired to onr camp 
yond all praise After these events had downcast, disheartened at the proceediugs 
transpired, Brigadier the Hon Adrian Hope, of the day, and perfectly funous with wrath 
of the highland brigade, went forward to when the fact stared us m the face that, 
where No 8 company, 42nd royal high under a head possessed, not of high nnhtary 
landers, was stationed, for the purpose of qualities, but of common sense, the pro* 
seeing with his own eyes how matters ceedings and the results would ha\e been 
stood r dare say he thought that every- lar different The 42ndj who, along with 
thing that morning had been dreadfully the Punjabees, had borne the brunt of 
mismanaged Before be had been a minute the hostile fire, had forty two killed and 
on the penJous ground, he was shot right wounded, two gallant young officers toot 
above the left collar bone, and, as he fell, tally wounded, Lieutenant C Douglas and 
he exclaimed, 'I am a dead maul’ After Alfred JenkinsBramley, oneofliceraevercly, 
a few words, he asked for water, which Lieutenant Cockburne, seven non coramis 
having drunk, he became insensible, and sioned officers and men killed m action, 
expired without pain I cannot describe to thirty two non commissioned officers and 
you the gloom — the thick palpable gloom — men more or less wounded — two of these 
which the sudden and untimely death of wounded soldiers sincedead of their nounds 

our amiable and gallant brigadier has cast The 93rd highlanders had a few man 
over the minds of all of us He was the wounded, and the 79th also a few Lieu 
foremost and most promising of the young tenant H&Ttwgtoo, of Major Bemroingtoa * 
brigadiers , ho was the man in whom the troop of Bengal horse artillery, was severely 
commander in chief placed the most im- wounded by a musket ball Only think of 

S licit confidence, and whom all trusted and it these brave fellows killed, all these brave 
slighted to honour, and would have fol fellows wounded, and for nothing— Dofhiog 
lowed with feelings of success wherever he achieved by it, nothing gatued by it, the 
chose to lead the way This is our heaviest, fort and the enemy abandoned as we found 
sorest, most terrible loss Half an hour them 

after this sad blow had been dealt, the com- "Next morning the fort was cleared out 
pany (No 8) retired It is the solemn (not by us, for they did not give us another 
conviction— -the decided opinion — of all who chance, but by thcmselre*) , they Iml 
were present, that. Lad scaling ladders and bolted during tbc stillness nnd darkness of 
sufficient support been sent when first the night It was perhaps ns well that 
asked for, and the order given to storm, they did so Perhaps if they had stood, 
i^rnf flWoAf Itsrv iww Ariw n-ffi ww guawA* .M Asw Iw.v 

or DO loss The fort is hexagonnl with in the manner of the preceding dnr, nnd 
two redoubts, two sides of tbc hexagon with the same expenditure of British blood 
having no fortifications, the bastions cir I say it was doubtless as well that thci 
cular, the ditch deep aid narrow, the cs didn’t stick to their post, for we know (hnt 
carii and minpart in many places inaeccs there are persons, even in the British army, 

Bible except by scaling ladders Every, who won't bo adnsed who won’t cren 
bodvasks— what did the brigadier Jolend to by experience A sad, sad scene it 

do’ Vriij did he send men to occupy the wss that bunal ceremony on the evening of 
losition, which thev did when notbiog was tbc following dar A short distance from 
to be gaincrl by thar being ibcre? ^^by> the camp, la a tope (cluster) of insngo- j 
if he really intended to take the place was frees, tic graves were dug and fhe bodies 
It not stormed at once at the point of the of the dead consigned to them TliC church 
bavonct? Or rather— and this is tbc roam of tngland icmec was rend by a chsplam 
niicrv— why was it not shelled by tbc of that church, and afterwards Ihsd * short 
mortars, and smashed bv the breschmg temee, consisting of ll c reading of a pyr 
cannon, if the brigadier was, like the com tioa of Scnpture-l satnv xc 1 Tlicss iv 
mander in-chicf, cartful and jealous of the J3, 18, then a short ad iresi, Ui’ly, prarcr 
precious blood of the brave fellows wlo - We amred here yesterdar about rx-n / 
serred under him? fcft" having dmen a partr of tie rclwl. 

•*Wc retired, and left the fort uncap, before us and killed a grrai numlscf I I | 
lured— retired and joined the force with a helierc lie chief is to join ns with a large / | 
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force 80011 , and aftec we haye sent our aicL 
and wounded to Futtegliur (scTcn milca 
distant), we more, it is said, m the direction 
of BarciUy It is said tliat there were only 
about 400 men m the fort of Booya, and that 
the most of them were unarmed villagers !” 

From amongst the numerous and an{jty 
reports that came from the siimrors of this 
unfortunate affair, the following may be 
selected as of a more moderate tone than 
the majority of those which obtained a wide 
currency at the time — 

“ "We left the road,” says one eyc-witness, 
“went a ronnd of two or three miles to our 
right, through a jungle, and then came down 
on the strong side of the fort Our small 
guns opened, and the 4lh Puojabecs went 
on, got into the ditch, and on to the walls, 
hot, having no support, retired The 42iid 
■were hept all dav in the jungle, in easy 
range They could not even see the fort , 
but the enemy, of course, knew the paths, 
and fired away In the crening a number 
of wounded were still out, and the troops, 
m n mass, were enraged at the wretched 
blunders made dunog the day Brigadier 
Adrian Hope, in an effort to rescue the 
43iid from its perilous position, nas killed, 
with Lieutenant Edward C P Willonghbj, 
of the 11th Punjabees , Braraley and Douglas 
of the 42nd, and Harrington of the artil 
lery GeneralTTalpoleatlast toldBngadier 
Ilsgart to bring in the wounded, which he 
did, whilst the general himself rode back 
fwo miles to camp The total casualty list 
showed eight officers fifty Europeans, fifty 
natives, and elerea camp followers killed and 
wounded The fort was not taken, and we 
returned In the night it was abandoned 
bj the enemy, and next day blown up ” 
Another individual gave the following 
version of the disaster at Roodamow, in a 
Bombay newspaper — Y 

I “It appears that, at daybreak of the 
mormng of the 15th of April, the force, 
under the command of General Walpole, 
broke ground, and, after a march of nine 
miles, the troops got into position to attack 
a fort at a place called Roodamow Gen 
eral Walpole did not, it is stated, make the 
slightest reconnatssaneff, hut immediately 
led a portion of his men right up to the fort, 
on approaching which, there was found to 
he a ditch all round, and high walls thickly 
loopholcd, from which the enemy poured a 
most deadly fire of musketry, which, of 
course, could not be replied to with effect, 
as not a man of the enemy was visible Our 
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men oiuld get little or no cover, and it was 
Only then that the general began to think 
of getting up the guns , but even then they 
were ordered to be placed m such a position 
that they were of little use In fact, all the 
leading principles of military tactics appear, 
On an instant, to have been forgotten , for 
two companies of the 12nd highlanders 
were sent straight up to the walls of the 
fort m skirmishing order without any sup< 
port, and wc ore told, that when a captain 
of one of the companies remonstrated with 
General Walpole on the subject, he was told 
to obey orders, and he, the general, would 
sec him supported, but this, it is asserted, 
was not done Wo come now to the saddest I 
part of our story Brigadier Adnan Hope, 
in going to look after these two companies, 
was shot down ! In liis death the army 
and the public have sustnined n heavy loss, 
one that cannot welt be replaced The 42nd 
also lost two officers killed and wounded 
(the names arc not given), and about forty 
men placed hors de combat The 4th Pun- 
jab infantry, who were only 120 strong, 
lost forty SIX men, one officer killed, and 
two wounded but to crown this unfortunate 
busmess, and to add to the vexation of the 
heavy losses, the troops were, about four 
o'clock m the afternoon, ordered to retire, 
the rebels yelling at our troops, and the 
next morning it was found they had era 
cuated the fort during the night ” 

The subjoined account was afterwards 
given by one of the individuals engaged in 
the murderous conflict — 

“ The column under Brigadier Walpole, 
which marched towards Rohilcund to clear 
the left bank of the Ganges, and to secure 
the passage of the Kamgunga at Allygunge, 
has effected these objects though not with 
out encountering a check at the fort of 
Rooya (Roodamow) which has excited bitter 
feelmgs among the troops under his com- 
mand It turns out that there were not 
300 of the enemy lu the fort The attack 
was mismanaged— officers and men were 
uselessly sacrificed, and their loss was not 
avenged At the very moment that the 
Sikhs and the 43nd were desperately clam 
benng up the walls of the fort, helping each 
other up by hand and leg and firelock, and ' 
just as they were getting at the enemy, 
they were recalled, and lu their retreat they 
suffered as much as in the attack It is 
stated that there was a passage where the j 
cavalry could have got in, but that they 
were not permitted to make the attempt 
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The men were furious nt the repulse, and 
clamoured loudly to he led to the nssnnlt 
The Sikhs had lost "Willoughby, and Cope 
was uounded The 93r(l had lost Adnau 
Hope The 42ud left the bodies of Dmmley, 
Douglas, and many gallant comrades be 
hind them In the middle of the fight, 
Adnan Hope, ever regardless of his own 
life where the lives of his soldiers were 
concerned, rushed to the wall of the fort 
to withdraw the men His aide de camp 
(Butter) said to him, ‘The fire is very hot, 
general ’ As he spoke the brigadier fell, 
shot from above through the necl , shoulder, 
and lungs He said, *Thej have done for 
me, remember me to my friends,' and 
died lu a few seconds At the funeral, 
which was most affecting, tlie 93rd nept 
like children for their beloved olficer 
There was not a dry eye in Bramley's com 
pany as his body was borne to the grave 
His body and that of Douglas were recoi ered 
by the most danng gallantry, which will 
not, I trust, go unrewarded TVhen the 
I men retired, Simpson, the quartermaster* 
sergeant of the regiment, hearing that two 
1 officers were left on the ground, rushed out 
I to the (htcb of the work, and, seizing tlic 
corpse of poor Bramlcv, brought it in on 
his shoulders He next started out and 
iccoiered the body of Dougins in the same 
wav , and then, undeterred hy the luccssant 
fusillade of the enemy, this gallant soldier 
again and again renewed his labours, and 
ncicr ceased till he had earned m the bodies 
of flic more of his comrades Two men 
were killed m attempting to imitate this 
noble soldier Docs lie not well deserve 
the Victoria Cross?” 

General "W nlpolc now pursued las ronrcli , 
and, on the S2id of tlic mouth, had n 
successful encounter with a large bod} of 
the Hohilcund rebels at Sirsn, n small town 
about scieii miles north w^st of Shnhanui 
pore, attacking them so \igoronsl} ns to 
capture their piius and camp, and drive 
them over the itamgunpa in such Imstc «s 
to allow them no time for dcstrornv the 
bridge of boats at that place Tlic neiueve- 
ment wns highly important and fortunate, 
ns it enabled him, on the following dav, to 
transport his heavy guns safclr over the 
river at Allvgutige, where a Aw davt after 
wanls, he was joined by the commstidev in 
chief and ll c troops \m Icr 1 is irorovtl ate 
command Ti c atlnir at Sirsa, or Since, 
was tl us reported bv telegram to tl»cp««r | 
emor gcncrnl — 

nc 
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‘ Camp IIead-<juarters April 1858 
‘ Bngadier general "W alpole attacked a large body 
of Itohilcund rebels yesterday at Sirsee he killed 
five or SIX hundred, took five puns and all fheir 
camp &.C atAlIjgunge after a long pursuit. The 
oljects of the commander in chief have thus been 
attained The ghauts of the Ginges hare been 
cleared by General "Walpole s march the Ratngunga 
river cro«sed and the enemv s brdge atAlljgunp 
secured for the passage of the siege train across the 
Ratngunga which as part of the combination is 
passing the Ganges to daj at Futteghur ” 

I The following version of the nfftiir was 
j afterwards given by an officer engaged at 
! Strsa — 

j “On the 22nd General "Walpole met the 
enemy again at Sirsa, near Allygunge, where 
they had long rem lined watching our force 
at Futteghur Here again, though the 
rcbeU were worsted, ‘ the old Cnnican Jntiv, 
as General "Walpole is usually called, began 
by a blunder which was retrieved by the 
gallantry of the troops Ho actually ordered , 

the heavy guns to commence tlie action 
when 200 caialry were m lits fiont Hou- 
ever, the order was not earned out, and the 
action proceeded On our coming to the 
ground, the Pandics were m possession of a 
Tillage (intrenched), with guns, infaiitrv, 
aiidaprcttr good number of cavalry hen 
our auvaucccl guard came upon them, thev 
immediately sent back for the eaiolry (Otli 
lancers nnd 2nd Punjab cavalry) and light 
field guns, nnd wc made a demoiistntioii 
ou their left flank, wlicrc the caialn was 
seen, the guns of the advance guard having 
opened fire Thev soou replied in quick 
style, but upon seeing us going towards 
llicir left flank, ^brccted their firo upon us, 
and, liickilv, tlicy gave our nrtillcrv a fine 
chance to get closer wtith them, which they 
did to I’aiulv's sorrow, for tlicy were eoou 
seen to bolt from their guns The cavalrv 
was very bold m forming and showing a 
front, but ns soon as they saw us advance 
tbrees about, they went nnd took shelter 
under n tope of trees \\ c I allid for n Aw 
minutes, until our artillerv came up, nnd 
soon dislodge 1 them from there, and then 
wc coranienccd the pursuit (hut, whiht tl i* 
was going on, the cavalrv troop and 1st 
troop 2ml Punjab cavalrv were sent to 
secure fnir gum, w1 ich thrv vrirc trviiig 
to l>oIl with, nnd of cour>c tl rr were tnkru 
witl out I >«s on our si !e , but Pandy suffi re 1 
n {.real I nv), nnd skcwcniig lu d »1 on iitg 
Were ngain He trdcr <f tie dav, to tl e 
terror r f Pm Iv O ir ca»iia!iict were oti’r 
tw >— iSprgraiit ^^ar, ili-l tiv wouu In I i>f I 
Corporal Jjjel’et, rather scrcrclv, Icug 
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shot m the hand, arm, and hip , the artillery 
lost one killed and one ivounded , and these 
are all the casnaltics m the force Tlic 
nnmher estimated to bare been killed was, 

I believe, about 500, and four guns taken 
It was a cavalry and artillery fight, the 
infantry was not engaged 

Another account of the affair puts more 
clearly the alleged blundering of the gen* 
eral.— 

"ITchave had another affair, on the 22nd 
Had that been properly managed, we should 
hare cut up a good number , as it was, we 
only killed from 200 to 300 The enemy 
waited for ns in the open , we were halted, 
and looked on, then the heavy guns were 
sent for, though wc had n troop ofO pounders 
and one of C-pounders at the head of the 
column All this time the enemy’s infantry 
were rctinng, the cavalry with four light 
guns alone remained Our delay allowed 
’ even them to take up a position , however, 
they were soon dnien out— two guos aban 
doDcd, two taken in a charge The cavalry, 
imder Brigadier Hagart, followed them for 
SIX miles to Allygunge, and then pulled up, 
not being able to come up with their cavalry, 
who mustered some 400 At one time they 
threatened ns , but their hearts faded them 
at the last moment " 

A’Vc hare already traced the movements 
of Brigadier Jones to Jloradabad, and have 
now to follow his progress from that mty 
towards Bareilly On the 2nd of May the 
force under his comniand left Moradabad, 
and, on tiie 5th, arrived without accident 
opposite Meeigunge, within fourteen miles 
ot Bareilly The town was strongly occupied 
by troops of the shahzadah, 1 eroze Shah, 
w hose hastv flight from Aloradahad did not 
encourage much hope that he woold abide 
the result of a conflict here Tins pnnee 
had made a vast parade of 1 is intentions , 
and, according to the inflated phraseologv 
of his race, Lad “wrapped himself in the 
cerements of the grave, and ^^raed himself 
with the sword of Jahud, that he might 
ruthlessly cvterminatc the Teringhecs when 
ever they should dare to throw their sha 
dows across his path” But his resolution 
did not hold he fled from Moradabad 
like a recreant trooper, before the com 
pnrntuc handful of men led by Bngadier 

1 Jones, nnd now that he wns ensconced 
behind powerful batteries at Sfeergange, at 
the first of the approaching olumn 

his courage gave way, and again he in 
j gloriously lied, without waiting to stnke a 


blow I — and thus, when the troops ap* 
proached the town, it svas empty Tliree 
guns, Aud about sixty roca of the retreat* 
ing rebels, were, however, caught up by a 
party of Mooltanec horse, on the road to 
Darcilly No impediment, it was now sup* 
posed, remamed to a further advance, mil 
accordingly, early on the morning of the 
Ctli the camp was broken up, and the head of 
the column shortly after came in sight of a 
stone bridge, over a tributary of the Sunha, 
which flows past Bareilly. Major Coke, 
with some cavalry, reconnoitred, and found 
the bridge occupied by the enemy, and 
enfiladed by some lieaiy guns Brigadier 
Jones, iQ conser^nence, disposed liis men to 
the right and left, nnd by them n well sns 
tamed Arc of nfles was kept up for two 
hoars, nnd then, with ft rush, the bridge 
was earned, two guns belonging to the 
rebelv captured, and an entrauce into Ba- 
reilly effected 

Combined with the movements already 
desenbed, of the several columns under 
their respective brigadiers (which, when 
united, were to form one large army, whose I 
operations would be directed bv the com* j 
luaader in chief in person), were the arrange 
roents of a force under the command of 
General Penny, stationed at Bolundshn 
hnr, ID the Upper Provinces In accord- 
ance with the plan of the commander in 
chief for the Rohilcund. campaign, this 
officer was instructed to march through the 
Budaon district, upon a point between 
Bareilly and Shahjehanpore, and join the 
force under the commander m chief at 
Mceranpore Kutra, six marches from Fat 
teghur General Pennv accordingly set 
forward, and crossing tlie Ganges at Ne- 
rowlee, had, on the 29th of April, amred 
within seven miles of Oosait where he was 
informed the rebels had gathered in great 
strength As it was very desirable to dis 
perse them if possible, the brigadier him 
self set out, about nine in the evening 
with a division of his column, consisting of 
about 1,500 men, with artillery, for Oosait, 
which, from various causes of delay, he did 
not reach until midnight It tl cn ap- 
peared that the enemy bad retired from the 
place to Dat^unge, a town in the vicinity 
The column at first adianced somewhat 
carelessly, under the impression that no 
enemy was near, but on arriving at a 
place on his route called Kukcrowlee, it 
I suddenly fell into an ambuscade Accord* 
|ing to the report of the othcer whose duty 
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iffair, tlitch, a dcsperato hand to hand coaflctj 

Oosait nrach irJS. f ensued Captain Foster, who ms one cf I 

disposition of the trnnn*^^ ^ prevailed m the tho foremost in the charge, was among tl>8 
cauhons in adino,,, fi«tntthc bottom oftheditch,butmsmsel 
coSnZ l„ J?°“?^^ '‘V-omu's to struggle out of it, irhcu hoVas attacked 

d.s“S shouM !')' Gharees, ak but for timel^rescue 

ment was a cnnfmfr- mismanage- by a troop major who rode up to lus 

peeked tance.mu'st hire been orerpoUd An 

The troons wpr/» *v was bo reccired some severe wounds, as did 

the darknes^s of thA marching m also his brother officers Beattie and Ba^ 

the vicimtT of KnkAr reached Colonel Jones, who had succeeded to the 

from TuEon command of the division upon the dea h 

Under the commoti/l vanced guard was of General Pennr, finding it impracticahle 
Bngadier Pennv -mfi^ to judge correctly the number and position 

(a Civil officer of ». ^ ^racroft AVilson of the rebels in front of or around hno 

vance of that officer deemed it prudent merely to hold his gronn 

It was not the® d^r“^ of danger until daylight should enable him to adopt 

some sudden mdicnt»«f occupy From the most fitting course of procedure ^ 

Curl., Foarup to thf b ■"'■“‘'J- ■“'I 

companion and wamA/l morning at length dawned, and, ndh 

''uaCeuemy clX\f h‘'lT '-A the rfth regameut, uuder 

Monelly, men uere d«' B.ugb-uu, mtb the 

bgbt, bke 1 uonfire i./j “'i? " •”'* artillery, joined the adtenceJ 8 " 

at no great distance ' The ^'eible aion, and with this accession of Patiei^ | 

'rasuSieedrd 'andtb.^h ‘'“P® '“"i V Colonel Bingbam at on» ) 

to adrance but b. t f "tinned charged the enemy m front cf them, >“8 

more than a”"* Proceeded little dro4 them into the toirn this tccoB 

be sraa hit by a dis^^/e of ^°*‘*jr**t° plisbed, the artillery began to shell it, , 

opened on tliA of grape suddenly id a very short tiine> the rebels who h I 

eral's horse, struck bv the^sh^ uot eipectod such an inflictwj’ 

rider madly forward mto t? '’ T"®? became dispirited and sought to estapef“^ 
rebels, and his midst of the ther punishment by retreating fro® 

until a d«perSe posite side of the town As sSon a* this wns 

enemy from their posUion known cavalry were eent round m 

found stnpped and b^ifnii ’ the fuptives, many of whom were over 

a momcnf ^7, Tost "?d * Not and cut dcL , but as the district «■ of 

sioned by the suddAn nn«i UTV**® occa imperfectly loown, the chase was no , j 

charge of the any ^at distance 1°^^? 

Bubsfde before sonA/ t‘“® to affwr at Kukerowlee, the only officer kil 

aroppmg“o a^oT^llLrfanSrm-rbJ do^ cJIfelSrcorndS'^^^ 

the IlelJii field force but look no aenre r»^J“ j ( 
diruion H » war terr cm »mlit«ry ooerauons Oenml Penny wsj 

— “Mojor (fcncral Penav rn ^ ■* nominaletf to corntnand a column «t Holoadih 

^epau! warm 1814 is^ic Jbe and had crowd the Canges to jo n the com®*"**.*. 

Go'rrn Kotah 1818, m ” >" eh cF. force at Uarc lly lit comm « on* a « ' 

and Ind a Bcdal) lU I-a«t Ind a Coon>any a icmee bore dale 'JoH | 


Gorrn Kotah lS18i IJl umbom *" *** ** tJare lly lit comm tt on* »» » 

and Ind a medal) ' lU ab^M J^r, W Ind a Company a icmce bore dale a* fj *'l**i, j 

on the Sutlej in J8ir LhT'* ^ -Ln. p 5th Vebmar} IWi Lt 

A1 wal and b^raon where hJ ‘M“£’Kb»tUea of December 1812j Ilrcret Catia n reh«*A ' 

ela.n and C.IJ), and 't*X "T-d 

Cl 11 initsllsh Bnd Ooon,r*t V '*’* tuitles oT Jkogatr IBCQ Jlretrt LlButen»nt,co!Bnfk ^ 

gfth. ASnt undrr AoTBcirr IMl, IJ.ui.n.nt-col=BfI O'* ,^“-5 

*.=1 Atui thr“.Si?4 I”""' »">« C"i“'' •'I' d”' !'<=' 

Mstnr erroral Kir A iT.ftn ^ iV* aocceeded 15lh beMember 185tl and ^fajor-^oeral. I -h I 

. n Vtlt^frL '»«- Aoetaber 1857 A cUr cf oof. than My 

, tiled to retire from HI health) ia the command of waa thus onhapFilj term niiej. 
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field force, rice General Pennr, fumwhes' 
the official details of the battle — 

"Camp, Kukerowice, 30th ApnJ, 18 j 8 i 
"Sir,— I hare the honour to report, for| 
the information of his ciccllency the com- 
mander-in chief, that, under the orders of 
■Major general Penny, C B , commanding 
the force, a column, strength as at foot,* 
iras held m readiness to more from the Til- 
lage of Ncronlee, upon the tomv of Oosait, 
at eight oMock p m on the crcning of the 
29th of Apnl At the latter place it was 
supposed that the rebels were m consi- 
derable force, with one or more guns , and 
the object of the morement was to turnnsc ^ 

, and cut them up Tlie column morca offi 
at about nine o’clock, but, owing to one 
I delay or another, did not reach Oosait, a 
j distance of about acren miles, till twelfc 
' o'clock that night The column, up to this 
point, moTcd in military formation with an 
adranced gnard, followed by artillery, duly 
supported by caTalry, with the infantry in 
rear, the hensy guns and baggage haring 
been sent with a sufficient escort straight 
to Kukerowlcc 

" 'When within a short distance of Oosait, 
Mr ‘IVilson, the commissioner, informed 
Oencral Penny that the rebels had entirely 
cracuated the place, and, with their guns, 
had retired to Datagunge The column, 
liowercr, still moved forward , and, on reach 
mg Oosait, the Information giicn to Mr 
y* ilson by thetownspcople appeared to satisfy 
him of the correctness oC the above report 
From this point military precautions were 
somewhat neglected, the mounted portion 
of the column being allowed very consider 
ably to outmarch the infantry , and cventu 
ally, though an advanced guard was kept up, 
it was held back immediately m front of I 
the artillery , and such was the confidence ' 
^aced in native reports, that Major general 
Penny and his staff, under the guidance of 
Mr tVilson, the commissioner, were riding 
at the head of the advanced guard, at about 
four o’clock on the morning of the SOth of | 
Apnl leading it to Kukerowlcc where it had 
been previously determined that our camp 
should be pitched, and the force halted for 
the day ^Vhen within one or two hundred 
yards of Kukerowlcc, some horsemen were 
ind stinctly seen in front, and some inquines 
were made as to what they could be it was 

, * '^7° hundred of II M • carah n *n four ffuns 
1 1 350 of II M a Cllh rec ment 

»■? 360 ofwingof Betoochbaiu] wii 

290 of 2nd Punjab Infantry 


aupposed they must be a portion of our own 
force that hntl marched by the direct route 
to Kukerowlcc , and the adrince was con- 
tinned snthout any extra precaution being 
taken, till we found ounclrcs dose to the 
town of Kukerowlcc, in a regularly prepared 
ambuscade, with guns opening on us from 
the Tight, With grape anu round shot at not 
more than forty yards’ distaucc, while the 
horsemen cLarged down from the left, and 
infantry opened on us with musket^ from 
the front As far as can be ascertained, it 
was at this moment that the much lamented 
Major general Penny fell, disabled bj a 
grapcsbol , he was at any nte not seen alirc 
afterwards 

The four guns of Captain Hammond's 
light field battery were now ordered to the 
front, and nobly did this ofllccrnnd his men 
respond to the coll The ground, however, 
where the enemy had taken up their posi 
tioD, was, to our left, nothing but a mass of 
sand bills , while, to our right, they were 
protected by thick groves of trees, and, 
immediately id their rear, they had the town 
of Kukerowlcc to fall back upon Owing to 
these circumstances, and to the want of 
light the execution done by the fire of our 
artillery was less severo than it would Lave 
been under more favourable circumstances, 
and the same causes operated ngniust an 
effective advance of our cavalry The 
enemy’s numbers and real position could 
not bo seen, and, under these circura 
stances, it was deemed best merely to hold 
our ground till daylight might cnnolc us to 
determine the particular point of our attack, 
Bod the infantry could be brought up and 
made available On the arrival of Lieu 
tenant colonel Bingham, with her majesty’s 
Clth foot, ho was ordered to advance upon 
and dislodge the enemy from his front and 
Tight this was done in the most gallant 
style, «nd the enemy were speedily driicn 
into the town Not feeling myself strong 
enough to follow them there, the artillery 
WHS directed to fire the town by shelling, 
and this they speedily accomplished Some 
lime after this, information was brought 
that the rebels were evacuating Kukerowlcc, 
at the opposite end of the town The force 
was accordingly put in pursuit, but it 
soon became evident that nothing but a 
rapid advance of cavalry would enable us to 
come up with them Major Bickcrstnff, in 
cotonaaud of the two squadrons of her 
majesty's carabiniers, and Lieutenant L nd, 
m command of the Hifooltan horse, were 
310 
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accordingly ordered forward at n gallop, to 
cnde!i\our to ovcrt'il^.e tliem, tins duty was 
performed by both thoroughly and zcaloiisU. 
They droie the enemy m confusion before 
them, and succeeded m cutting up many, 
capturing one of his guns, and two carts 
contaimng powder. The enemy being no 
longer in sight, the force returned to Kuke* 
rowlee, and encamped there for the day, 
after haring marched fully tw cnty.fire rotlcs 

I have now to return my thanks to the 
officers of Major general Penny’s staff, who, 
on his death, volunteered Iheir services to 
me, and rendered me much assistance during 
the day viz, to Major Harriott, deputy- 
judge advocate-general , Captain Simeon, 
assistant-adjutant-general. Captain Briggs, 
commissariat officer with the force, Lieu- 
tenant Eckford, assistant-quartermaster- 
general (this officer, I regret to say, was 
severely wounded) also, Captam Dudgeon, 
of her majesty's Gist regiment, and Lieu- 
tenant Warde, of the late llth native infantry, 
both aides de camp to Major general Penny 
A return of casualties will be forwarded m 
soon as made out — I have, &.c , 

(Signed) "HENaY Rccumond Jones, 
'Colonel of Carabiniers, commanding 
Field Force 

"Major-general N Penny, CB, com- 
mandmg Meerut division and movable 
column, killed Lieutenant A H Eckford, 
deputy assistant quartermaster general, se- 
verely wounded " 

Among the singular incidents of this 
extraordinary and unexpected combat, the 
escape from death by Lieutenant Eckford is 
not the least remarkable The very first 
fire opened by the rebels shot his horse, which 
lell under him He then mounted an artil- 
lery horse, when a party of Ghazees at 
tacked him, and, having stabbed the animal, 
succeeded in wounding him Eckford fell 
froin the plunging horse, and, as he 
reached the ground, a Ghazee gave him 
a tremendous cut on the xiglit shoulder, and 
lett him for dead Surgeon Jones cominir 
up, found him lying wounded, and assisted 
him to rise and walk, but the enemy again 
coming towards them, Eckford and the 
doctor threw themselves on their faces, as if 
dead, on the field , and the rebels passed on 
without heeding them, or fleshmg their 

swords as usual m a wounded enemy. A 

few men of the column then came up, and, 
by their assistance, the lieutenant was con- 
veyed to a place of safety 

'fhe foHowing detail of circumstances 

connected with the death of General Penny, 
sli^litly Taries from the preceding account, 
ami 13 giicn m a letter from Captain 
Simpsou, who was witli the force — “They 
had ninrchcd at night twenty miles In 
the early dawn, Penm and Cracroft Wilson 
were aiicad of the adiauced guard, wliicli 
Captain Curtis was commanding Curtis 
told them there were sowars to the right 
they replied, they were the men they had 
seen over-night Shortly after, Curtis said 
there was a portfire lighted ahead they 
said, it IS only a torch Bang went the 
gun, and Penny was no more seen until 
after the fight, when Ins body was found 
a long way ahead of the gun, nud the 
supposition was, that liis horse had ran 
away in the raidst of them He was found 
stripped, shot, and sabred Poor gentle- 
man, a sad ending! His remains were 
buned at Meerut on the 10 th of May 
Cracroft Wilson, who was riding by hi* 
side, was not m the least wounded ” 

The Bolundshuliur column, now 
the command of Colonel Jones, resumed its 
march, and, on the 3rd of May, succeeded 
in reachiDg its point of junction with the 
force led by the commander in chief, whose 
movements we have now to trace m con* 
nectiOQ with the campaign in Itolulcund, 
in anticipation of wbicli, the following 
instructions were transmitted to the chi« 
commissioner of the province (Mr Ale** 
auder), to aid the steps about to be taken 
for its final pacification 

28lb April 

‘ Sir — 1 am directed to communicate to 
general pnne pleswhichthe honourable 
general desires to see followed by all eifil •"J* , j 
ol&eera who will exercise judicial or . 

powers in Eohilcund on the re entry of Dntuo 
tcoom into that province . _ 

The condition of Jlohilcund baa been m 
respects peculiar The progress of the revolt in 
interior has until lately autfered little cheei 
people left to themselves have m tnnn) '1'* . 
engaged actively m hosUhues against each oine ■ 
but direct opposuton to lint sh authority ns* i' 
mainly confined to several Suddur towns to in 
frontier on the Gan-es, and to the cipediuons 
aga^8t^ynee Tal 

•Under these circumstances his Jo™'";?,, 

•idets u just to disUi suish, by a widely differ®^ 
treatment, the simple Searing of arms or even 
of social violence committed at a period when in« 
check of lawful government was removed from ae« 
directly involving treason against the state or 
deliberate defiance of its authority TveepUng m 
sUnces of much sggravation it is not the wwh 
government that public prosecutions should o 
act on fool on account of olfeaces of the former 
class. , 

* Further, in respect of treason and defiance of 
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British aiiihoniT, bis lorilsbip i]fsirrs that mminal 
proceeding thall be taken onlv apiainal leaders, srid 
ncainit such •persons, whether hi"h or low, as hare 
diiiiiiirui^hed themselves by aetirtty and rancour 
Scamst the povernmenl, or lit persistence in oppo- 
sition to lu suihorit\ after the advance of troops, 
and the reoccupation of stations Ihe governor 
general will admit to nmnestj all other clasie*, even 
though the) hsve borne arms on the side of the rebel*, 
pmvidtd ti at they tender an early and complete 
submission Bm cotilinuirce in opposvUon will 
excli de from pirdon 

‘ The Roveri nr general his reason to believe that 
an impression etista in llohilcund that the Mohan 
medsn population, as aich is to he prtscribed ani 
crushed It is likel) that the ntmour has been 
raised and fostered hy the rebel leaders to excite 
apprehens on and mistrust of the government His 
iorrfsfiip desires that esery appropriate oeea-si n mav 
be taken to disabuse the people of this gross error 
Such auspeeted rebels as may he brought to trial 
sriil he tried each by hts own acts Faeh will atand 
or fall by the line of c~nduct which he shall be proved 
to have followed The government will maintain, 
as It has always tnamUined, a strict impartiality in 
Its adminislratian Equal justice will be shared by 
all Its subjects, whether Hindoos or Mohammedans 
\ou wiU make pubUe these siews, and tnsttuci the 
chief district eSeeri to make them widely known, 
in lueh manner as may appear to be most eSectual 
“It will be your care, in accordance with the 
injunctions of his lord hip's orders embodied in the 
circular order dated the 19ih Februsrj to bring 
forward for earl) notice by the governor general 
the several esam| les of conspicuously faithful conduct 
exhibited by many of the inhabitants of Robileuod, 
under eircuoifcancet of peculiar difficulty 
“ I have, &c , 

“Mf. Mciiti, Secretary toOovemment, N W P" 

Before entering upon n series of details 
that must necessarily occupy many psges, 
nnd carry us far into the operatious of the 
army for a lengthened period, it may be 
permitted to turn aside for a moment from 
the occurrences m llohilcund, to advert to 
the early death of one of England’s noblest 
sons — the much lamented and honoured 
Captain Sir 'William Peel 

It will be remembered that, on the 9t!i 
of JIarch, 1837, the gallant officer, tbcii 
commanding his naval brigade in one of 
the batteries before Lucknow, received » 
wound in the upper part of bis thigh,* 
which incnpicitated him from active duty, 
but was not of a nature to excite any sen 
ous doubt of his ultimate recoverv Upon 
the breaking up of the arrav of Oude, alker 
the capture of the city, a portion of the 
troops TOarclicd to Cawnpore, taking in 
charge many if their wounded comndes 
ami ofTicers nnd among them Sir William 
Peel XJmltr the aivuluoiis care of his 
surgical nttcnilaiit* the wound rtpi>eared to 
progress »atisr«ctonU , but, on the SOth of 
I • See an/e p 260 


ApnJ, fln attack of sroaJJ-por prostrated hs 
enfeebled system, and, on the 27tli, num- 
bered him among the deid 1 Thus fell one 
triiovc chivalrous life had become an cx- 
itmptc and a hoist among the warriors of 
his country, and whose enrly loss vras de- 
plored by the highest and noblest of hts 
species 

Captain Sir TVilliaitv Peel, third son of 
the etichnted Sir Robert Ptel (one of the 
first of Bniisli stitesmeii), wis born on 
the Slid of November, 1824 lie entered 
the navy ns midsiiipmaii on hoiul the 
Pnneess Charhlle Captim A rmsinwe 
(fii/ of Adniir d Sir Robert Stopford), in 
April, 1838, iiid took part m the ooinbird- 
meat of St Jctnd’Acie from tlie fVincejj 
Charlotte he was removed to the Monarch, 
ind afterwards to the Cambrian (Ciptatn 
Chads), in wlncli ship he served in the 
China seas lu 1814, he passed his eximi- 
natiOQ m a manner that called forth the 
warm eulogvums of Sir Thomts Hastings 
and Sir Charles Nipier, and he was forth- 
with promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
In May of that rear he was appointed to 
the iVinchester 50 guns, on tlie Cipe of 
Good Hope st ition, nnd shortly after re 
moved to the Cwmornnf steam sloop, in the 
Pacific , and subsequently to the Thalia (42), 
on the svme stalvon Sir William was I 
promoted to the rank of commander, June 
27th, 184C, and was appointed to the com 
mand of the Oann^, on the North American 
nnd West India stations He held several 
minor comminds until the outbreik of the 
late war witli Russia Being ippointed cip- 
tam of the Diamond (28), in the Black Sea 
fleet, be distinguished himself greatly with I 
his naval brigade m the Crimei, but was 
compelled, from wounds and over exerUon, 
to return to England before the fall of 
Sebastopol At the commencement of the 
differences with Cliiaa, in 183C, he was 
appointed to the command of the Shannon 
(51), screw frigate, ordered on the China 
station Captain Peel hid scircely reached 
the Chinese waters before he was ordereil, 
by the Lirlof Llgm, to proceed with troops 
to Calcutta, to allord aSMStance in the 
suppression of the sepoy mntiiiv Upon 
Viis arrival wvtU the SAoanon vtv the Hooghlv, 
he matcnillv strengthened the hands of 
the by forming i portion of 

ills crew into a naval brigade for service 
on shore, under liis own command, and 
i his exertions, is well as those of his bnve 
1 followers, were most valuable m carrr- 
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ing out the •\'ievrs of the governor gcnenl 
and the commander in chief His progress 
from. Calcutta to the seat of inr lu Oudej i 
Ins been already noticed For hia eminent 
services m the Crimea Captain Peel was 
made a commander of the order of the; 
Bath , and, for his gallantry in India, was ' 
nominated a knight commander He was 
also an officer of the Legion of Honour in 
Franco, and of the impenal Turkiah order 
of the Jledjidie , and had received the Sar- 
dinian war medal 

By the government of India, the la 
mentable event was made the subject 
of a special notification, and every one 
recognised the justice and propriety of 
the distinction thus accorded to the worth 
and memory of the deceased hero by Lord 
Canning, then at Allahabad, who, iramc 
dvatclv on. receiving intelligence of the 
loss the service had sustained, issued the 
following announcement in an Extraordt 
nary Oaselta — 

" Home Department, Allaliabad, April 30tli 

“ It 13 the melancholy dutv of the njit 
honourable the gov ernor general to an 
iioimco the death of that most divtingiiished 
officer Captain Sir William Peel, K C B , 
late 111 command of her majesty’s ship 
Mannori, and of the naval brigade m the 
North-Western Provinces Sir William 
Peel died at C&wnpora on the 27th instant, 
of small pox lie had been wounded at 
the commencement of the last advance upon 
Lucknow, but had ncnrlv recovered from 
the wound, and was on liis vray to Calcutta 
when ilruck bj tbo disease vrlurb bns 
brought bi5 honourable career to nn carlv 
close Sir "N^illiam Peel’s services iii tlic 
field during the last seven months, arc well 
known in India and in England , but it is 
not so well known how great the value of 
hii presence and example has been, whererrr. 
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and danger, Ins not felt and acknowledged 
it — Bv order of the right honourable the 
governor general of India 

'' G F Edmonctone, 
"Secretary to the Government of India, 
with the Governor general ” j 
Tlironghout India, as in England, there I 
wjw but one feeling of regret for his los« j 
and admiration of Ins merits The event 
of bis death was thus nnnonaceii in the 
Mofussthte of the 30th of April — “News 
was received in Agra vesterdaj, of the 
death of Captain Sir lilinm Peel, BN, 
at Cawnpore, on Wednesdav, the 27tli 
instant His disease was small pox, which 
attacked him seven davs previouslj Tie 
loss of this intrepid officer will be dccplv 
felt wherever hts name was known II« 
was one of tbo finest spccjoicns of mu’ 
countrymen that ever came to these shore*, 
and had all that real greatness of inspira 
tion which belongs to the true hero He 
was of the same grand old tvpe to vrliich 
Nelson belonged, and will live like him m 
the hearts of tiie English It is the fate of 
most great men and particularly tlio*c of 
Indian fame, to havT their deeds double*^ 
and denied by ninnr, even when the v 
of the world is nnpUig with thcir praises 
Were vve to believe mnnv statements of 
great apparent respectability and impar- 
tialitv, wc should be eompellcd to come to 
tbc conclusion, tlmt nearly nil of our Indian 
heroes upon whom honours arc being be 
stowed, nrc 'over rated men/ if not miicli 
worse, that tbrir great fleetly nro solemn 
ideliisions, and that some of them drsrno 
ipumsbnvcot mthcr than rcwnnl Enw, of 
course, haa aomethmg to do with snrii as 
sertions, and mivapprchension something 
more But r» fir ns Captain Peel is con 
rerncti hi* exploits have born to cnnapicii j i 
ous nnd unmistakablr, that rnw has been | 
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sustuncil atn sarJoa% injury He ami hi* 
fnemls liatl not calculated upon the prciter 
enemy that he would Iiutc to encounter, 
ard hefore whom he fell “ 

An extract from the interesting letter* 
of the special correspondent of the Ttrtn, 
then with the troop* en ro«/e forFuUeghur, 
will nppropnatclr close this digression from 
the military incidents of the period Dating 
from thecaTnp,"JcllR!ah*ul{Ilohileund), April 
27lh,'’ Mr ItiHScUthus wrote —“The elec- 
tnc telegraph Ins earned its bncf announce 
ment of the aid news we heard this morning, 
to Lnglnnd, some day* before the letter I 
am now wnting can reach joti But I can 
add no details to that hncf stntcracnt of the 
event, which must cause such gnef to every 
rnghsh heart The death of Sir Milham 
Peel at any time would he a intional loss 
Despite the theory that there is no such 
thing as a necessary roan, I belicrc that at 
this particular juncture his death i* a 
national ealamitv, and it i* one for which I 
sec no reparation IIi* gallant comrade* m 
the noble profession which was the joy of 
Ins life, will he the readiest to admit that the 
foremost natal ofllccr of the day lies lu the | 
grate which contains his body It is not 
of mere personal gallantry I speah, although 
in his career he astonished Irate men b* 
(.lorious recklessness of liis own life when 
ever the smallest benefit to the service was 
to he gamed hv brating danger, or of the 
contempt of death he cxhibitetl wherever 
and whenever, by example, he could en 
courage his men to greater emulation of 
his own calm courage, but I allude more 
to the largeness of conception, the mastery 
of detail, the great professional zeal the 
consummate skill, the ingenuity and luccs 
sant activitv of acquisition m all that 
related to naval questions and tactics* and 
the shrewd watchfulness with wliicli he 
regarded every matter afTcctiug the condi 
tion of our fleet and the efficiency of the 
service, which he justly regarded as the 
noblest derelopracnt of the power and might 
of England In the march from Lneknow 
to Cawnporc he was carried down in a 
dhooly (or litter), as lie was unable to ndc, 
owing to his wound , hut he could limp 
about , and just before wo entered Cawn 
pore he was able to walk n little, when we 
halted, wvibout the aid of his stick Mom 
ing after morning as our litters were laid 
down beside each other, he talked to mo of 
the various news which came to us from 
home , and 1 well remember the light which 


was III hi* eye ns 1 c laid, speaking of the 
dirisioo on tlie Conspiraev Bill — ‘1 am de- 
lighted at It, not from any srrapathj with 
those rascally assassins who flock to Fng- 
land, or from anr f«.chng against rrance or 
the emperor, whose orders I wear, but be. 
ea»i«c roy instinct tells me, as its instinct 
told the’honse, tl at it was the right thing 
for an English parliament to do, reason or 
no reason M e must never take a step in 
that direction, even if one came from the 
dead to tell ns to do *0 ’ It was probably 
111 that litter he contracted the fearful 
malady which cost him his life, for, if I am 
not misinformed, it was obtained by him 
from the hospital nt Lucknow, where sere, 
'ral eases of small pox occurred before we 
left . On the dav after his arrival nt Cnnti. 
pore he wns seized with aickncs* ntul ftver. 
ishncss, from which he recovered, but tlie 
symptoms of small pox wcri. soon csliiliitcd , 
mill when I mentioned the news that ho 
had It to Dr ChlTord, who had been one of 
Ins Attendants, the latter said he feared it 
would go hard with Sir William, owing to 
his irritability of constitution, and to the 
debility iinsing from his wound It was 
one day's march from rntteghur that I 
heard of his illness, nnd on mv arrival I 
telegraphed to the llev Mr Moore, the 
chaplnm at Cawnporc, to know how he was 
Next day I rccciveil the reply, ' Sir Wil 
ham I* doing ns favourably as can be ex 
pccted m a ease of bad confluent small pox * 
rius morning on the line of march, we 
heard he was no more, it flew from mouth 
to mouth Sir Cohn Campbell showed the 
grief which was felt by every officer lu the 
force, over nnd oier again, all this morn- 
ing ‘Peel dead I W hat n loss to us I It 
will be long ere the services see two such ns 
Adnau Hope and Peel I' lu short, expre* 
Bions of regret were universal ” 

Previous to the clcpartnro of the com 
mandcr in chief to join the force destine I 
to net in Rohilcund, it wns necessary that 
measures for the permanent administration 
of public ntlnirs in Oude should be placed 
upon a secure and efficient bans, and foi 
this purpose, Mr Jfontgomcry, who had 
distinguished himself by his administrative 
abilities in the Punjab wbilo nssociatcd 
with Sir John Lawrence, was nppomtel 
<diicf commusioiicr of the province, as 
already mentioned, and his government 
was compose! of the following members, 
under the designation of “ The Oude Com 
mission ” — 
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Chief commissioner, Sfr. jront^'omen, Cmipbcll wns guuletl into Lucknow, aod I 
Into jtuhcml commissioner, I’unjnb ci»il Ins siihsequeiit scnices m the "Intelligence 
scnice, jnthcml nnd f iiniicml commissioner, Dcjnrtment” of the nrm>, and m condnet 
Mr G Cnmpbell, cnil service, secrct-lrr ing negotiations with vinous native chiefs, | 
to chief cotiimissioiier, Jlr Torsith, civil linil been invaluable Mr Kavnnagh, for- 
service, mihtnry secret irv, Cvptnn lint- mcrly superintendent of the chief cominis- I 
chmson, Bengal engineers, nephew to Mr sioner'a office, h id sigmiued his zeal for the 
Montgoiiierv , coinmissiuiicra of divisions, publicscrvice, bv successfullvaccomplisliing 
Jlcsirs ingfield, Davies, St George the perilous mission bv which Sir Culm 
T«i.Ucr, Covipcr, deputy commivsioners of was enabled to mike his final arrange 
districts— 1st class — \\ A Forbes, civil meiits for the relief of the citv and 
service, Balmam, civil service, S N Mir- Mr Wake had won for himself historical 
tin, civil service. Captain Barrow 2iid celebrity by Ins heroic defence of Arrali 
class— Mr Woke, cm! service. Captains To such hands, it was hoped, the future gov 
Carnegie, Evans, and Frcelmg 3rd class — enimcnt of Oude, and its yet evasperaled 
Mr Capper, civil service, Mr G Livvrciicc, people, might besafelj entrusted, butraucli 
civil service, and Captain Retd was vet to be nccoraplished by the sivord, 

Of the ability and judgment of Mr before the pen could exercise its legitimate 
Montgomery, the highest opinion wasenter- lofluence 

tamed by those who had served with him. The time bad at length arrived when the 
and could best appreciate Ills merits 'Stem commander lu chief felt himself at liberty 
and inffcxiblo m his purpose, he yet con once more to take the field, aod, ootlieStli 
tnved, during the early period of the mutu of April, leaving Lucknow in the hands 
nies, to conciliate the natives under his of tho chief commissioner (who was sus 
supcrmteudencc, and to become immensely tamed bv an ample military force, under the 
popular among the European community of command of Sir James Inglis), Sir Cohn 
every grade Jlr G Campbell, the second departed to join tho Rohilciaid field force, 
official m point of rank, as judicial and first travelliug to AlKhabad, that he 
fioaiicial commissioner, was also one of the have an interview vnth the governor general 
nbtest ctvihms in the Company’s service. From this visit he speedily returned, &ud 
and from the uuited efforts of those per* the expeditionary force, under his personal 
sons, much was expected in eS'ectiiig the comronod, immediately received the route 
pacific settlement of the province The for Cnwnpore, on the waj to the scene of 
task was by no means easv , for they bad to operations in Rolnlcund 

restore confidence, not onlv in the acts, but Of the materiel of the armv thus put I 
in the inteatjoas also of the Sntjab govern in motion, it is unnecessary to dilate, be- I 
meut , against winch the whole people had cause, in all appliances fur warlike purposes, 
been embittered by the detliroiiemeot of its completeness had been watched over by 
their native princes, aud the annexation of the veteran chief by whom it was about 
their territory ‘o be led to new triumphs, but for its 

For the purposes of civil government, the ensemble as an English military force, 
province of Oude was separated into four notlnnglessdescnptivc than the fertilepen of 
divisions, each of which was again subdi- Mr Russell could possibly render it justice 
vided into three districts, presided over by a That gentleman, m a letter of the 22nd 
deputy commissioner, whose duties, powers, of Apnl, writes thus of t ic army, vvhich he 
and responsibilities were equal-tbe class accompanied on its march to Barcdly — -I 
1 distinction bein- merely pecuniary, and have often thought liow astonished, and 
I e,.ch deputy liad? again, two assistant com something more, the Ilorsc uards, or the 
: missiotiers under him, the latter were authorities, or the clotl mg departments, or 
divided into three grades Among these whatever or whoever it may he that is 
officials, the names of Orr, Kavatingh, M mg interested in the wci„htv matters of uniform, 
field Tucker, and Wake, had already become and deades on the breadth of cuffs, the size 
celebrated for services rendered by their of Jacc, the unture of trowser straps, and tho 
bearers Captain Orr had been cut of buttons, would be at the aspect 

, assistant atrvzahad, and Ins losses, Uis of this British army in ludial How good 

m and his energy, eminently entitled Sir George Brown, for instance, would 
I I,.m In ndrnnrcmeiit By him and t>ir J«mes staud aghast at tlie sight of tlicse sud- 
I Outram the relieving force under Sir Coliu burnt “bashi barouks," who, from heel to 
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i licad nnd upward*, set nt defiance the sacred 
injtinctjons of her rmjestv’a regulations! 
Except the highlanders — and when Ihev 
left Lucknow they were panting for their 
lumnjcr clotl cs, nud had sent officers to 
! Cawopore to hurrv them— not a corps that 
[ I hare seen sport a morsel of pink, or show 
I a frajjnient of rn,,lish scarlet 'Jhc high 
landers wear eccentric shades of gray Jinen 
over their bonnets , the kiU is discarded, or 
worn out in some regiments , and flics, 
mosquitoes, and the sun are fast rendering 
It inipo«s»bie in the others Already mans 
officers arho can get trews, Imre discarded 
the ponderous fuhls of woollen stuff tucked 
into massive wads over the hips, and hare 
provided some defence against the baking of 
their calres by day, and haae sought to 
protect their persons against the assaults of 
innumerablcentomological enemies b? niglit 
The artillery have been furnished with eaccl 
lent head covers, and good frocks of light 
stuff Lord C<irdigan, in his most sagacious 
moments, would never light on the f<<ct 
that those dark face 1, bearded horsemen, 
clai] in snowy arhite, witli flagicss lances 
glittering in tlic sun, are the war hardened 
troopers of her majesty’s 9tli lancers, or 
that yonder gnr tunicked cavaliers, with ill 
defined head dresses, belong to the Queen’s 
hays T1 e 7th hussar*, tlie military tram, 
have Testwry idiosvncrasies of their owu, 
but there is some sort of uniformity amoog i 
the men Among the officers, individual | 
taste and phantasy have full play The 
infantry rCe-'nients, for the most part are 
dressed m In en frocks, dved carky or gray 
slate colour — slate blue trowsers, and sha- | 
koes protected bv puggenes, or linen cover*, 
from the sun The pccnlianty of cirky is, 
thit the dyer seems to be unable to match 
it in am tiro pieces, and that it exhibits 
endless varieties of shade, varying with every I 
Washing , so that the effect is rather various 
than pleasing on the march or on the 
pHnde ground But the officers as I have 
sail, do net confine themselves to carky or 
Mvvthit g else It IS really wonderful what 
fecuiiditv of invention m dress there is, 
lifter all, in the British mind when its 
talents can be properly developed To begiu 
**itli the head dress T! e favourite wear is I 
^ helmet of varvti g shape, hut of uniform I 
^ghness In a moment of inspiration some I 
Calcutta I atter conceived, after a close study 
of tl c antique models, tl e great idea of re 
tivii g for everv djy use the awe in<pinng 
head piece of I’allns Athene, and that re 
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I markfthlr unbecoming affair — Alincrva was 
InboTC canng fjr appearances— became the 
prototype of the Indian tope in which the 
wisest and greatest of mankind looks simply 
ndiculous and ludicrous Whatever it mi^ht 
he III polished steel or btiniisheJ metal, the 
helmet IS a decided failure in felt or wicker- 
work, or pith, as f»r as external effect js 
concerned It is ranouslr f ibricatcd, with 
many varieties of iiitcnor ducts and passages 
leading to escape holes for imngiuary hot 
air in the front or top, and around it 
arc twisted n finite colours and forms of 
turbans with fringed ends and laced fringes 

hen a peacock’s feather, with the ins end 
displarcil, IS inserted in the hole lu the top 
of the helmet, or is stuck in the puggery 
around it, the effect of tlie covering is much 
enhanced, and this style is rather patroni«cd 
by some of the staff The coit may be of 
any cut or material, but shooting jackets 
hold their own in the highest posts, and a 
carky coloured jerkin, with a few inches of 
iron curb chain «eTred on the 9houldc.rs to 
resist sabre cuts is a general faruurice The 
sword IS of all descriptions, except the 
regulation wbicli is not much m vogue, and 
It IS slung in many wajs m many belts, of 
which the regulation again is rarely seen 
There are native tulwars with English ban 
dies and guards, old cavalry sabres with 
new hilts, Pamascus blades in leathern 
sheaths, and these are hung by broad 
shoulder belts at tbe hip, or depend from 
iron hooks fixed m broad buff waist belts 
The revolver — scarcely a 'regulation' wea- 
pon for the army vet — is universally worn , 
and 1 have seen more than one pistol in 
one of tbe cummerbunds, or long sasbes 
which some of our officers wear round 
the stomach in the onental fashiou As to 
the clothing of tbe nether man nothing but 
a series of photographs could give the least 
notion of the numerous combinations which 
cao be made out of a leg leather, pantaloons, 
and smallclotl es Long stage boots of 
buff coloured leather, for the manufacture 
of which Cawnpo“e w famous, pulled up 
over knee breeches of leatl er or regimental 
trowsers are common I here are officers 
who preferweariug their 'Welhiigtoiis outside 
their pantaloons thus exliibitiug tops of 
very bright colours, and the buotand baggy 
tronsers of the Zouave officer are not un- 
known " 

The personal appearance of the gallant 
commander in chiel of this motley arrav, 
was thus described, at the time, by the , 
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Ifotilfioracn , Cnnipbcll was guided into Lucknow, noil 

RPrvmi In ? « ci'«I Ins stiljscqtient scrucea in the “Intelligence 

ATf p’ Depaitment" of the nrmj, and m condact 
to pln.f Bccrctftrj ing ncgoti itions with innous native duels, 

servtp ®®n-ni,ss,oner Mr Tors^th, cu.l had been inialtmhle Mr Kivanagh,for 
climsoi,’ n»„ ,T^ secretary, Ciptiim Hut- merly supermtendent of the chief commis 

Jirnntoo’mprTr®** G"S‘iiecra, nephew to Mr siontr’s olltce, Imd siginlised his zeal fur the 
Messrs divisions, public service, bj successfully nccornplishing 

Tucker roi.nn,.*^S' George the perilous mission bv nhicli Sir Cuhu 

distnciR 1 ^ commissioners of was enabled to make his final arrange 

JmVee Ball"''",'' ^ <■««• the 'relief of the c.tr 

tin civil spr ’ service, S N Mar- Mr Wake had wou for himself historic^ I 
class— T\Tr Captain Barrow 2iid celebrity by his heroic defence of Arrik 

0nrne4 P.I". ■ Uapt.mj To such it Ms liopcH, the futmeso' 

Mr cinef n. i e™„,e„t of Oi.de, a.,d its Jet eHsp=nteJ 

civil service’ end P Lwrctice, people, might be sifely entrusted, butmacji 

or t e ’shhfv 1"' “» ' “ •» l-i! nceomplished by the 

Moi tgomcry ‘'.e pea could evere.se .t.le;.h«=‘» 

1, h'Shest opimou was enter- inlluence 

and eou^J Ss°t nuuree.st’fh""'’''' The time had at length arrived when tto 

and iiifleiible in^his t, Stern commander lu chief felt himself at hhe f 

inl^ed dm ng , " emirZ”d’ “““ •'> ‘h' “d ‘t. 

mes, to cone.hl.te of the matt. „f April, lea.tng Luehnow in the hn^^^» 

superintendence and to he ondcr his of the chief commissioner {'slio 'tos . 
popuhrTmol t'h "p, ^ tamed by an ample military force, under Is 

ev^y grade ®Mr r ?^"';‘^'"”"”'trof command of Sm James Ingl.s). S;r »l “ 
offlofal^m poim of°r^„r’‘^' departed to jom the Bolillcuiid field 

1 financial comraisstoner \vn< »iid first travelling to All ihabad, that lio ^ , 

ablest civilians i« the Comn W*’"** >“t"view with the governor g* ^ 

and from the nmted e&o?th.T“^’ 

sous, much was exnectPfl ^ expeditionary force, under P^^_nutg 

pacific settlement of the ri ‘® co^nmand, immediately recened ° j,f 

task vTns by no means pji«ir ^ i_ T '® Cawnporo, on the way to the sc 

restore confidence not otilv , operations m Rolulcund .i ,, out 

in the intentions also of till British**^*"’ ma/mef of the Se 

meat, against winch ttiP »a,t, i govern m motion, it is unnecessary to ih* , ' ,-s, 

been embittered by the j ?.® P®®P*® bad cause, in nil appliances for warlike P^ P 

their native princes^Jd tl . »ts completeness had been watched over 

their terntoiy the annexation of the veteran chief by wliom it was abou^ 

For the niirnoses of nmi . be led to new triumphs, hot 

province of Oude was enaewife as au English “*'!.‘®[^-ncnof 

divisions, each of which was no- HOtliingJessdescnptivetlmntheferti 

vided into three districts wtp, eubdi- Mr Russell could possibly render it ^ 

^-P«ty conim,ss.oner '.JK"£ gentleman, a letter of th - 

respot sib.luies i of Apnl, writes thus of the army, 

being merelv vccorapaiued on its march to jnd 
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hcail and upwards, set nt defiance the »-»ereil 
injunctions of her tnajcstv’a repuhtionsl 
l^xcept the highlanders — and when thes 
left Lucknow thev were panting for their 
summer clothes, and had sent ofliccra to 
Cawnporc to hurry them— not a corps that 
, I have seen sport a morsel of pink, or show 
a fragment of English scarlet 'Ihe high- 
landers wear eccentric shades of gray linen 
over their bonnets , the kilt is discantcd, or 
worn out in some regiments, and flics, 
mosi^uitocs, and the snn arc fast rendering 
it impossible in the others Alreadj mam 
oflicers who can get trews, have discartleil 
the ponderous ful is of woollen stuff tucked 
into massiic wads o\er tl e hips, and haic 
proMded some defence against the baking of 
tlicir calres by dar, and hnic sought to 
protect their persona against the assnults of 
iniiiimernbleentomological enemies br night 
The artillery have been furnished with excel 
lent head curers, and good frocks of light 
stiifl' Lord C-irdigan, lo his roost sagacious 
moments would ncier heht on the fact 
that those dark faced, bearded horsemen, 
clad in snowy white, with fligleas lances 
ghtteniig in the sun, are the war hardened 
troopers of her majesty’s fltli lancers, or 
that Tonder gray tunicked cavaliers with ill 
defined head dresses, belong to the Queen’s 
baia Tl e 7th hussars, the military tram, 
have vestiary idiosvncrasies of their own, 
but there is some sort of uniformity amoug 
the men Among the oOicers, individual 
taste aud phantasy Lave full play The 
infantry regiments, for the most part, are 
dressed in linen frocks, dved carky or gray 
slate colour — slate blue trowsers, and sba 
koea protected bv puggenes, or linen covers 
from the sun The peculiarity of carkv is 
that the djer seems to be unable to match 
It in nny two pieces, and tint it exhibits 
endless varieties of shade, varying wuli every 
wasl ing, so tl at the effect is rather ranoiw 
than pleasing on tie march or on the 
parade ground But the ofBcers, as I haye 
sail do net confine themselves to tirkr or 
anything else It is really wonderful what 
fecundity of inveiUion m dress there is 
after all, in the British mind when it« 
talents can be properlv developed 
with the head dress Tl e fvvnnrnf ^ 
a helmet of vanmg shape hut 
viglmess I*' a moment of in.ni- 
Calcutta hatter conceived after^M 
of the antique model* »!» doscatudy 
>... .g Tor e,en dffi.' 'ST 


markahlr unbecoming affair —"Minerva was 
above caniig f>r appearances — became the 
prutoUpc of the Indian tope in winch the 
wisest and greatest of mankind looks simply 
ndiculotis and ludicrous M hatever it mir.ht 
he III polished steel or burnished metal, the 
helmet IS a decided failure in flit or wicker- 
work, or pith, as fir ns external effect is 
concerned It is vvriotislv fibncatcd, with 
many varieties of intcnor ducts and passages 
leading lo escape holes for imaginary liot 
nir in the front or top, and around it 
arc twisted infinite colours and forms of 
turbans with fringed ends and laced fringes 
M hen a peacock’s ^feather, with the iris end 
dispinre I, is inserted in the hole in the top 
of the helmet, or is stuck in the puggery 
around it, the effect of the covering is much 
enhanced, and this style is ratiicr patronised 
by some of the staff The coit may be of 
any cut or material, but shooting jackets 
hold their own m the highest posts, and a 
carky coloured jerkin, with o few inches of 
iron curb chain sewed on the shoulders to 
resist sabre cuts is a general favourite The 
sword IS of all descriptions except the 
regulation which is not much m vogue, and 
It IS slung in many wavs m luany belts, of 
which the regulation agnm is raicly seen 
There arc native tulwars with English lian 
dies and guards, old cavalry sabres with 
new hilts, D imascus blades m leathern 
sheaths, ami these are hung by broad 
shoulder belts at the hip, or depend from 
non bools fixed m broad buff waist-belts 
The revolver— scarcely a ‘regulation’ wea- 
pon for the army j et — is universally worn , 
and I have seen more than one pistol m 
one of the cummerbunds, or long sashes, 
vvlucli some of our officers wear round 
the stomach in the oriental fashiou As to 
the clothing of the nether man, nothing but 
a senes of photographs could give the least 
notion of the numerous combinations which 
can be made out of a leg, leatl er, pantaloons, 
and smallclothes Long stage boots of 
buff coloured leather, for the manufacture 
of which Cawnpo-e is famous, pulled up 
over knee breeches of leather or regimental 
trowsers are common liiere are officers 
who preferweariugtheirmilingtons outside 

tlieir pantaloons, thus exhibiting tops of 
very hn„ht colours, and the boot and baggy 
trowsers of the Zouive officer are not un- 
known ’* 

The personal appearance of the gallant 
commander m chiet of this motley array, 
was thus described, at the time, by the 
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Slmlijilmtiporc forTillmr, ilctacluiijr, for ttic 
protcclion of the post, a part of the 82nil 
regiment, ^vith some artillery anti aajipcn*, 
niul Dc Kanliow’a irregular hurac With 
few cxccjitiOTiB, the Milages along 
the line of ninrcli had been nhandotitd 
b' the people, onlj a \crj few of the 
oldest and most misornhic btiog met with 
in ll c streets, and the hoiises were iicnrU 
all fastened np and aljnmh.md ^ot a 
he ist was \ isihle of nnj kind w holcxor , and 
III mam parts of the sast plain tratirstd, 
no signs ippcnrcd of growing crops The 
whole conntri, as far as the esc could 
re''ch, appeared (tesointe and nlnndoned 
The force halted at 'Jilhur for the remain* 
dcr of llic <la\, and the next moining lefc 
for rultchgunge, whicli the) reached in 
about four liours Tins place, the name of 
which signifies the "licld of \ iclorr." is 
colubnteil n, t|,o „ic of n ilofeit gi.c.i to 
the Ivololbs lij « force when cn- 

enged iome jeara back m the defence of the 
then natrnb of Oiidc In the courac of the t 
forenoon, the field force, lateljr nndcr the ! 
coramniid of General Penny, effected its ; 
jiinction with the mam column At this i 

‘J'”' >l'» anetoj «eiv in great ciifii. c 
* <l'«t tho foreo col- I 

Icctcd at 1 iirccdporc— tl.c neat march in i 
fa ^ 1 °“;"“' <lia pontion, and , 

fallen back upon the capital Snica resorted , 
here In abundanee, ind the ratellieenee ! 
imparted by them of the enemy’s where, i 
about, and strengtli, was of the iost 
site eharacter the following snoeinie™i, ! 
^laracteristle of the whole system pursued f 
On «,e e, ening alter the troops had camped f 
at rnttebgun.e, n man came m f™„ h 
Bateillv with news respecting the enemy h 
He was a.l ed ,f there was any force it £ 
flr tw‘’°o " « e 

firarl o ww, a?* ^ ** ‘nd you o 

m “'S Ht this o; 

pore itLfr “"r at"™!! from Fnreed i, 

1 ono r reported the preseucc of ol 

The “”'1 lour gun. ./ the place S 

in. fw, ra -n n ^ Pureedp re Com n 
heard a man'tUt 1”"' >’“•1 al 

w„ not Tsool" tie n'Tce ' 

hi. mnstachm, and eyebrows w.re'XtS m 


lie off, find his lictd dircslcd of cicry lurJ 
lid CTcn of the snertd lock whirh he wore as a 
ni, Jiigli caste Hindoo He thou rcctirrrl n 
til dozen strokts of the hsmbooupon his Inrk, 
dg find wns nenl igiiominiuusly out of tliccnnip, 
id linsing been tliiii tniight n lesson he wni 
lie not likely yen soon to forget 
tb On the lib of Mny the nrmr con 
ly linued its ndynnee, ninl, b) nn cdrii lour, 
n rcicbcd 1 iirccilpurr wiliiont nit) oh^truc 
id tioii, tliniiigli a country equally ties Jiieni 
ll, tiint nirendv trnyersed xintc cntcrnig K< hil- 
le cmid It yyns noir but one mirch from 
d Ilnrcilly, mid dispositions »rcrc mnde fof 
1 tlicadynnce mid nttnek of the b ittcries on 
>• the fullmring morning It wns, howc'cr, 
ft impossible for the commander in chief to 
n obtinn nny reliable iiifornifltion as to the 
if numbers nnd disposition of the enemy 
s ysns sniil tliei Ind n force vnnmg 

0 C.OOO to 18,000 men, nnd iiesrlr JOOgtm** 

• nnd It sTas nsserted that they would sty«d 
e the brunt of nn nttnek, in nccordaeee 

B solemn oaib# they Jmd taken to exterffu 
B natc the Hritiih force The prince rero 2 C 

1 Shah, had, ns iisnnJ, left the town before the 
s near nppronch of red danger, hue Khan 

• Batndour Klmn, nnd some of the principal 

• chiefs yriib Inm, had dctcrniinecl on rcsis 

• tnnee Ivo fortidcaiions hnd been thrown 
I up by the enem) , nnd, with the exception 
I if a slrcnm wiih rnthcr steep bmlkS* 

I spanned hy a bridge on tho main road a 
5 short diHtnncc outside the cantonmonti, the 

• place offered no line of defence on the 
■ south side It Ins been mentioned 

‘ tlie commander in chief had directed J5“* 
gndier Jones to moic down his column 
from Jloradabnd to Bareilly, so as to nrnre 
before the place it the same time with t e 

hend quarters* column, but still the com- 
bined forces would not have sufficed to 
cover any considerable portion of the town, 
and the east and north ea't sides of Jt were 
of necessitr, left open The place consisted 
of one great mum street, upwards of two 
miles long, with tortuous lanes brand »? 
off to the right m d left, and sum ui cled by j 
large suburbs containing det died bouses, 
walled gnidens enclosures, and i lanfatio s 
Outside the town were large pi iins wJ idi, 

*“tl ough iomenh t inteisectcd bf nullah® 
vrere vet favour ble f< r tie inoieinents oi 
cw drr of whicli the enerav were repoite^ 
to Iwie a luge lorce 

•At 1 alt past three o'clock on t! e morn 
“o of the 5th of Afay, tl e BnHsli tro p* 
moved off ftom their camp nt hureedporc. 
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aiiiirr-* tVit on thit <Ia» woalil In* 
the fca'ilc 0 ^ IJireiUr bh rxlr af er dtr 
hrea’i th- irm lid ihcir fin* hift, a* 
o»m\, ami S r Co'm CampWl rode amons 
tie Tanoai regitrert*, »up^TJnten lin* t!** 
amn^^-ncntt wh eh nominaUr had been 
jn t^ e hnnclt of Uri-adier \\ alpole At 
1 thit tifTC tl e conirran ler in-<hi«f wat ae* 

I tuallr without a rnjIitam'alT—hii aidet-de- 
! camp were iJnable«l br feter and imalU 
, p<J\, an I, of lie oHieen attached to the 
j chief of the ilafT, Cap'ain Hope Johot^one 
I wii the only one ft for actire duty 

SI ortly after the halt, the eatalry Tidettet 
reported tint the enemy** eatalry were 
ttiible in fron*, and a line of lowan could 
lie (cen rrconnoitnn^ amon* the datant 
toper The line of adranee irni th'‘n ar< 
ranged as fuHows —On the le^ of the 
Ilarcilly«rmd, a line of skirmahers of the 
Snd Punjab eatalry , on the right a similar 
hne of the Lahore light horte. Tombs* 
troop of hone artillery, a troop of (he 1st 
Punjab eatalry, four guns of Hammond's 
and three of llemminRton't, supported br a 
i troop of the lit Punjab eatalry, and a 
I troop of tne Oth lancers being m line 
I aerens the road, from nght to left, m tup* 
port The 42od highlanders marrhed on 
' the left of the mad, m mt of Tombs’ gun* 
The 78th highlanders, followed by the 
engineers and sappers, moted along tbe 
rosd, and on their right was the 93ril regi 
mcnl The 70lh followed the 43nd, their 
flanks being coicrcJ by the carabioicrs and 
the Mooltaiice hone, tlic 2ud Punjab 
cnralry and the rcroamder of the Otii 
lancers moring on the right of the 78th 
highlanders, and a wing of the Ilcloocli 
battal on, on the right of the road, mored on 
the same line as the 79th, on the left of Che 
road, behind the sappers niid miners The 
siege tram and the baggage, extending td 
an enormous length, moved slowly on, 
being coTcred on the left l»y the 4th Pun 
jab laHes, II M 's &ltb regiment, and the 
2iid P injah infniitry , and, on the left, by a 
wing of II M '« Sind regiment The rear 
guard Consisted of three guns of Item* 
mington’s troop, one squadron of the Clb 
Punjab cavalry, 17th irregular cavalry, and 
22i)d Punjab infantry 

As the troops approached the stream 
before mentioned, the first shot was fired 
by the enemy from a rude breastwork 
thrown up a\,oijt half n rode in front of tbo 
bridge, but a few shots in return speedily 
droTO them from this advanced position, 
TOU II 2 u 


an! they f-11 back from the bridge itself, 
where (hey hs ! mi le some show of in'enJ* 
ing to stand, and re'iTd towards the rumnl 
bull lings of tie oH cantonments, without 
making (he ilightcs* cFort to rrsn* the 
passage of the I'rram, which, though erenf- 
where fjrdablc, had I'cep high bank*, 
which pres“ntei! formidable obi’acici for 
tnr4ntiT,a(id still more for cavalry, ncilhcr 
di I they attempt to imjieilo the adranee of 
the IlntuU troops I y destroying the bndge, 
which (hey had ample time to hare done 
As the column adtanetd, skirniiihcrs fell in 
and retired on tlie flanks, and the tea ling 
rrgimeoti deployed into line Little could 
now be seen of the enemy, who were 
screened behind the eantoiiments with the 
exception of their earalry, which shown! 
now and then among the trees on both 
flanks of the position, and m considerable 
numlicrs Suddenly a gun opened upon 
Tomhs* troop, on the left of the hoc of 
adranee, with such prrcision, that tbe first 
four shots all took eflect, but tins was 
speedily s lenctii Tlie troops continued to 
licttanee wulmut tneetmg with anr opposi. 
tion from the enemy’s infantry, but their 
eatalry exhibited increoicd aetirity, and a 
strong body with three guns, came out 
from the cantonment entlosute and me* 
naced the left and baggage On tbe front 
and right, also, such numbers of tbe 
enemy's bone enme out from time to time, 
as showed they bnd more than 2,S00 sabres 
m the field In the absence of any definite 
information respecting the strength of the 
enemy’s infantry, or even of the position 
they occupied, the commantler^in chief was 
nrerso to engage lus best troop* in a pre 
apitnte attack upon the town, winch was 
yrt nearly two inilcs disiant Some com- 
panies of a I’linjab regiment were therefore 
sent forward to explore a ruii cd mass of 
one stoned houses m front of the lines, 
while the i2nd regiment, divided into two 
wings, moved up in support, the 78tb regi- 
ment covering their left at some distancq 
As soou u the Sikhs got into the houses 
they wero exposed to a heavy fire from 
a largo body of matchlockmen concealed 
around them, and they fi.ll back with 
rapidity and disorder upon the advancing 
highlanders The scene that followed was 
extraordinary Among the matcl lockraen 
—who to the number of 700 or 800, wero 
lying behind the walls of tho liouscs— was 
a body of Gliazees, who, with fanatic zeal, 
bsd devoted themselves to death for their 
329 
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religion Uttering loud cnei, '‘Ilisroillali I 
Alhhl deen! deen I" 130 of these men, 
scarcelj liumnn, and more ferocious tlmn 
the wild monuchs of the jungle, tolwar m 
hand, with small circular bucklers on the 
left arm, and green cummerbunds, rushed 
out ndcT the Sikhs, and dashed nt the left 
and right wing of the highlanders With 
bodies bent, and heads low, waring their 
tulwars \nth a circular motion in the air, 
they came towards the troops with astonish- 
ing rapidity At first they were mistaken 
by the men for the Sikhs, whose hasty re- 
treat had already partly disordered their 
ranks, hut, fortunately, Sir Cohn Campbell 
was close up with the 42iid, and hts keen 
quick eye penetrated the ease at once 
“ Steady, men, steady— close up the ranks, 
bayonet them as they come on"— was his 
instant order, and it was only just in time, 
for the madmen, furious with bhang, were 
already among the troops, and a party of 
them sweeping round the left of the right 
wing, had got m the rear of the regiment 
The struggle was sanguinary but brief 
Three of the Gbazees dashed so suddenly 
at Colouel Cameron, that he was pulled olT 
his horse before ho could defend himself 
His sword fell out of its sheath, and, in a 
moment, he would have been hacked to 
pieces by the knife like tulwars, but for the 
activity of a colour sergeant (Gardiner), who, 
stepping out of the ranks, drove his bayonet 
through two of the ruffians, while the third 
was shot by a man of the 42nd Brigadier 
"Walpole had a similar escape two or three 
of the Ghazees sprang upon him, and strove 
to pull him off his horse, while others cut 
at him with their tulwars He received 
two cuts on the hand , hut was rescued by 
the quick bayonets of the 42nd In a few 
minutes, the dead bodies of 133 Ghazees, 
and some eighteen or twenty wounded 
highlanders, were all the tokens left of the 
^^^uggle m this quarter About the same 
time, however, that this desperate affair 
was m progress, the enemy’s cavalry, 
issuing m considerable numbers on the left 
of the British force, made a charge across 
the plam, which created a panic amoug 
the sick and camp followers They swept 
across the ground as if intending to make a 
dash at the b ggage, cutting up as th^ 
went some of the camel drivers and bazaar 
people, but they were speedily checked, 
and retired at full speed the instant the 
cavalry approached them A similar feint 
on another part of the column, occasioned 
330 


a second alarm, but it was productive of 
nothing more 

The hno continued to advance towards 
the town, the enemy melting away fro^ 
the suburbs before it, as it was believed, 
for tlie purpose of concentrating upon 
some point within the place In the 
now ethausted state of the troops, it was 
not deemed advisable to throw the troops 
into a senes of street-fights, besides which, 
the heat was intense, and many men bad 
fallen in the ranks from sun - stroke 
Towards evening, therefore, Sir Colm de- 
termined to secure the cantonments and 
posts m advance, nud halted upon the plain 
uctween them and the town, where the 
troops bivouacked for the night 

On the following morning ^aj" ^ 
the men were falling into column, it wm 
reported that one of tbe principal chiefs wiin 
the rebel force (Kambo Nodra Khan) wi 
most of hia followers, had fled from Barw J 
at noon on the previous day— other chic 
following his example, and that the 
the city had rapidly diminished dunag t* 
night Still it was knoivn that 
able portions of the enemy were 
be mtbe possession of some 
the city, where many of the 
loopholcd for defence The pnncipal huua 
lags were also reported to be mined, a 
the defenders ready to blow themselves P 
with their conquerors Some mortars a 
heavy guns were brought to bear up<m to 
points indicated, and, after a few 
practice, they were rendered 
Jlunog the morning, a body of cavalry 
dispatched to the right of the force, to 
tercept a party of the enemy 
city, and, fortunately coming up J 

cut some hundreds to pieces, and tor 
others into the river, where they pens 
'While this work was proceeding, ® j 
of Bngadier Jones’s column were he 
opening fire on the north side of the to • 
and that gallant officer was thus enabl 
take part in the operations at Daredv , , 

On the 7th, the advance was pu® , 
on through the town, a great 
which was burnt and m rums A quan / 
of artillery, mostly of recent native 
facture, with shot, shell, and 
fell into the hands of the captors 
were usued against plunder, but ^he c ; . 
contained little or nothing that could 
** looted ” In the gaol was found a P^, I 
Bnghsh lunatic named Healey, who h I 
been left behind when the msurrecti i 
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tjroVt on*, m May, IftiT, anA wto^e life 
^^l b^n inire<l br tl^* »upen*i‘ion of the 
Jfohairaci/nf. 'Htit nnwrtaratr j^rioa 
»ai finite rrconcilctl to hw plw of mi. 

. tl'cce, BBtl refuicd to leare it when t»leii 
[ to do *0 Hu compnmon wn a ua*ire 
1 who had been ihot throngh bo»h kg*, and 
[ who. With a toilch m Lw hand, wM i«ily 
I to Crc a min'* ai toon at onr lohlien 
entered. All tli«* o'her intaalei of the gaol 
were gone. 

According to their niual practice, tl e 
MohamnetUn* did Tcry getat damage to 
the chorch and grareTartl at UareiUy, for 
which, at n raWquent penorl, a fine of 
25,000 ropeei wai inflicted upon the in- 
habitant*, which lum wa* p* d, and appro« 
pnated to the reiteration of tlic budding 
and grarcyard. 

7t hi* already been mentioned, that when 
the comminder-m-chief rnarched with Ini 
troopi from Shahjehanpore, on the 2nd of 
JUy, en rewte for IlarciUj , he left a tmall 
boar of infantry, eoniiitmg of fire com* 

I pauiei of II M.'i 8Jnd regiment, and a few 
1 iquadroni of Punjab hone, M a garnion 
for ill protection in the crciit of any more- 
meat of the enemy m that direction Ai 
it liappcned, howerer, tli'* force lo left wa^ 
not adequate for the purpoic designed 
\ The army liad aciretly corcred t’i»o inntchea 
from Shahjehanpore, before a rebel force, i 
comitting of 8,000 men, with twclre p«mi, I 
under the command of the moulTic niid the I 
rajah of Mohumdcc, closing upon >la rear, j 
rc-entcred the town ; the amall force left i 
for iti protection rctmng to tlic gaol and | 
the mtrcnchment round it, which were | 
a'rongly defended The rcbeli then plun- 
dered the town, nnd put t» death many of 
the natire inbabitnnta who had nhown n 
friendly disposition towards tljc Knghsh, 
and haviog tnicen possession of an old fort 
m the suburbs, they set thcmsclrcs down 
to inrcsl the ga/nson in the gaol Fortu- 
nately, tins was not ao ctTeciunlly done as 
to prevent intelligence of the morementa of 
the rebels bf>ing conreyed to the com- 
mander in chief 

Accordingly, on the 8th of the month. 
Brigadier-general Jones was dispatched 
with a force to the rescue, the operations 
connected with which will be licrcaftcr 
desenhed A despatch from Sir Colin 
CarapticU to the goTcrnor-gcncral, an- 

• H^hl field hattfry, htarf C«hl ba«eT 7 , uaJer 
Msjor tIammoBd i licaiqusrtersand iwo sqnsdront 
6lh dragoon guaeda, mabimer) , detachaiaiil Mool- 


noanccf! o*'‘'iallr the oecnpilion of lU- 
reilly, nnd was pnbli.»he«l by the gorern- 
meat, with tie fo'iowmg intr^uctorr roti- 
fieatioa — 

“Tls r*«^t fenoi'-rsl’* tis gatfrii-r gs-enJ li 
p>«s««4 ta drect pihJntCTi cf fJ'awrg 
dasps'eh fr»aj V* ei-alVrey tie eo*s3urdrr- o- 
<tu<f,<liud 8d» of Jtav, I'l'S.rejort.es c^raUa-s 
;*Xaai*li# rvbe’i |a l.oi ej-l Hia J jrdtif,! df- 
it '»s that h i ssfs'lv-'f will tfcepi fci« ht*txj ct n 
jirsta'at o<*a sej ii-anit upon t*"* fO'ap!»'e arrirn- 
pi afeeatef a 1 1 *# epe**' ons j rejected for Ibi' !- 
card. 

••Tt* aa“sU cm* of I 'f st nhi h a Jtoese hi* heea 
•eenrel t» the firce* urder hi» rjeriercj’a eon* 
ea-J, 1* aits'a s lourw* ef tie h gbest att ifaet on 
tial*-* gaferoor-evoersli wfi’etie cheerful endjr- 
•-c* ly the troops of ihs fa'igue sod eipcs ire to 
■ bieS they hate neceaaartly hero luMecte'I of late, 
I* flute s-*mrat!e The whols of Ilr sadier-tres 
era! Jare«*a proems from Ibiorlre to llarrilly, hat, 
jft ihs jtassrsot-ittntrtlsopvnioft, teen maiVed «iiH 
fl happy comLiaatioa of f rergy aid pnidenee * 

•* 7«stAe J'lyht Jfjn lX» I’lttyjunt Oinniity, frerer- 
iK»"yeserah 

“Lamp })artiny.»lHMay, IMS 

■ Mr herd,— I hate the honour lo report 1» your 
lordthlp, that aeeofdmg to ny InUnbona alrvaly 
announce I my hea !.ituarters were traniremd to 
Oeneral ttalMlea ditiilon in JCohileunJ on the 
37th of April, the nege.cnm Ar. haring joined 
kirn on the previous day 

“ The lime had now arrived for Ornersi tValpola a ( 
ditiaton to advance on Darcilly on (he one aide, 
while rfireeliona were lent to brigadier general 
donea. It M a Mth rillfs with whose movemenu 
your lordihip has already been mado acquainted lo 
moveforwanl from iforadabad in alike direction 
The late lamented Oeneral 1 enny, 0.11,, was in 
structed to cross the Ganges wilfi the troops, as 
detailed below • at the aime time at Nudowlrr, to 
advance tbrojch the fludaon district and unite him 
self to the column under my immediate orders at 
Meeranpore Kutra, by the evening of the 0th of 
March from I utieghur 

“ Althooeh this oITicer unhappily lost hia hfu In a 
(tidiRK aklrmnh, the orders were literally obeye 1, 
and the Junction was effected as designed under the 
orders of lings lier Jones, JIM 'a Clh dragoon 
piarda— Ibe rebels, who had so long occupied the 
gbits of the Ganges above !■ utieghur, and the dia- 
tricl of liudaon, having reured before'him, and 
swelled the mass of tW iniurgenU at Ilnreill). 
Doringmyailvaneo from I'utteghur toward* lUreillj 
Ihe deUch* I parties of the enemy wliich had pre 
vioualy occupied Bhaljelianj ore, an I the variniis 
large vdlages along the line nf road ili I not venture 
in a single inilonce to offer rcautnnee Accordingly 
every town and vilUgo srts spared nnd I advanced 
by the regular marentt, having hailed one day M 
Bhahiehanpore to form a military post at that niaee 

“On the 6lh instant, a movement w*s mado on 
Bareilly The information which had been fur 
niahed me from vario is quarters was most eonfl el 
ingl and to place reliance on it was utterly im 
tasee Iwme, lead quarters Jf M'» dlh foot sevin I 
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possible In short, in spite of the assumed fnendsbip 
of the Hindoo portion of the populaUoni 1 have not 
found It easier to obtain information in Hohitcund, 
on srhich trust could be put, than has been the 
case in dea ing mth the insurrection in other parts 
of the empire 

“ Verv early on the morning of the 6th, the advance 
having been made from Fureedpore, the force, con- 
sisting as detailed below,* was formed in line of 
bate’e about six o’clock A kt The first line consisted 
of the highland brigade, supported by tbe 4th Sikhs 
and Belooch battalion, with a heavy field batter) in 
the centre, with horse art llery anti cavalry on both 
flanks, under tbe respective brigadiers and com- 
mandants 

“ Ihe second line was wholly employed for the pro 
tection of tbe baggage and siege train, this pre 
caution appearing to be necessary owing to the aery 
numerous rebel cavalry The enemy, who had come 
out from the city with much holdness, and taken 
position on the left hank of the Nultea bfuddee, 
naving that stream in his rear, fired lus first gun 
about seven o’clock A il 

“His guns were well placed, advantage having 
been taken of the road along which we were ad- 
vancing, and of certain sand hills Ihe horse artil 
lery and cavalry advanced at a trot from both flanks, 
while the heav) field battery, with infantry in line, 
pressed up along the centre 
“In a short time the enemy was driven from his 
guns, the left part of our line taking position on the 
river, while the right crossed the bridge and ad 
vsneed about three quarters of a mile toward the 
town Ihe heavy guns were rapidly passed over in 
succession, and placed in a position from which they 
raked the centre of the enemy s second line which 
he had taken up in the suburbs A considerable 
distance had now been traversed by tbe troops, end 
It became necessary to check the advance, to allow 
time for the aiege-train and baggage to close up 
“About 11 A M great activity w«s observed in the 
enemy a ranks , md while the attenUon of my richt 
was occupied by a considerable body m the suburbs, 
the most deterimned effort that I haie seen made in 
this war to turn and break through the left was 
„ ,h,. iim, b, n, 

cavalry lines had been occupied by a Sikh regiment. 
Such was the vigour with which this recunent~n 
most disunguished one (Major Milde.), under 
command of Lieutenant McQueen— was attacked bv 
a large body of fanatical Ghatees, that they cave 
way for a few minutes The Ohaseea, putsuinc their 
advantage, rushed like madmen on the 42nd high 
landers, who had been formed ui hne in rear of the 

’’"g'de, under Brigadier Jones, 6th dragoon 
guards; headquarters and two squadrons Cth 
Captain 

di«^ II.’m bneade, under Dnga 

“ ? '*• hussars, Jill’s Oih lancers. 

M.mr s^n Coles, 2nd runjib cavalr), nnd« 
hoTie imt detachments of Lahore bthi 

; j t’-.i ^ «valrj, 6ih Punjab cavarry. 

Under LiJJ 

u ® A > Lieutenant colonel 

7^ .1 '“‘'"•nt colonememming 

tons troop. BlIA , M.jo, ll.mu.ond. light 

Uptain Francis, BA , siege-lr,fn, with Major 
worth) a de^h ment, Ba i dtUchmcnl ILl., Ben 


vJlagf, fo support the Sikhj as soon as the hostile 
movement was descried. These men were all killed 
in the verv ranks of the 42nd highlanders, la a most 
desperate hand-to hand encounter 
“ Ihe 42nd, supported by the 4th Sikhs anila part 
of the 79th highlanders, then advanced sweeping 
through to seize all the various lines for about a 
mile and a half into the cantonments, where they 
veere placed in position for tne day 
“ Whilst the Ghazee attack had been going on on 
the left of the first line, a very large body of the 
enemy's cavalr) , some 600 or 700 in number, coming 
round our extreme left attacked the baggige The) 
Were quickly encountered by Lieutenant colonel 
Tomb^ horse artillery troop (which af'er the first 
advance across the river, had been left to meet such 
a eontingenc}) by HM’s earabiniers (Gth dragoon 
guards), the Mooltanee horse, and infantry of the 

rearguard, their instant dispersion took place i 

“ibis IS tho last effort made b) the enemy A 
abort time afterwards, the 79lh and 93rd were 
directed to seize all the suburbs in their front, ano 
the froopa were put under shade as far csposwhl^f, 
the action having lasted for about six Lours, ana tae 
troops having been under arms from 2 A if. 

“Early the next morning on the 6ih instant. ‘ 
whole force advaneed jott* tbe esntooment ‘i 
the tame time 1 had the pleasure to hear Bnpsoie^ 
general Jones’s guns on the Moradabad 
Bareilly Ihis olheer, who obe)ed his 
With great judgment and spirit, defeated a P®" 
of the enemy on the 6th instant, taking “llj 
and, finding himself resisted in his approach to 
town on the Gth, took three more which were 
position against him then entered the t®""' 
look an advanced pMition without delav 
‘ On the morning of the 7th, the town wsi t J 
reduced, and the Mussulman portion of 
there were still detacUd bodies of 
ing with the intention to sell their Lves as dear j 
possible — Was cleared _ .. 

“tVhen I pasved through ShahjehatipOf*! 
formed that theFyzibad moulvie and the nawab 
former place were at Mohumdee. with a 
body oi men who had retired from bhahien*np 
I thought It would be impolitic to leave the Oi 
of that name without evidence of vi « 

post was therefore formed, consisting of „ «l 
82nd foot, a detachment of arliller) with f*® L.g 

C under* and two 0 pounder*, and Pe Asn , 
rte. under the command of ta 

JUle, C B . n,.M ’s 8Jnd foot. He *a», <1 ^ 
hold the large enclosure of the g»o) I antic P 
that as soon my back was turned, the 

gal and PuTijab, sapper* end miner* *'''^®^,7''the i 
tenant-colonel Harness II E . chief engineer «o , 
force In/antru —Highland brigade, under L ' 
tenant colonel Lsuh Hav C D , H M » ®3rd hu I 
landers, H M ’a •J2nd tiehlanders under 
tenant-colonel Cameron. H M ’* 7i)ih 
under Lieutenant-colonenavlor, C.B H '! * ’ 
highlanders, under Lieutenant colonel Bouf 
Punjab riDe*, Lieutenant MetJuern, Belnoc®^., 
labon Captain Bev.lle; Briindier 1; ' 

brigade, aeren eompanie* 11 M a Gllh f«3b 
lenant-cnlonel Bmgham CH ; H M ’* *8 , 

Lionel Hamiltnn, four eompame* ft 
^“4 foot. Colonel Ihe Hon I’.Herbv^ 


J’uwjeh infantry, Ijeulensi 
« unjab lafaniry, Captain Si 
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«"/* t'’* BiTib ! a*5i<rjt h "a. Tb » >f» 

lurcrl e<j* ti) t« J on t*i« 3f ' l-ttiv, I# 

mi k k*’ J51HV i 1)7 b'''* <^, an ) 

e«i»‘f7 TT;« ys'i hroj^^* »r) *•« of 
nry iriV n *rtr, ar 5 1:4 wr « Tbas k« 

rn Ml la «> h n b 1 ii'K'sbmfn't. 

“L fit«T Rinefkl Ja'M rars^*'! * t5^n»- 
»'S i-vb a »iir«9-l frr' tj b» ft .t 'D-i 
4 T-f«reril bt» a i! ni'iry p«»»f to 
kUarV js '»•» k'ljrr Ih* rti' a bit Wn 
I ti»9 no* 11 rtcoit 1 Rnp * *f s-n^ral Jo^m • 

I r*»iptiS cf b 1 own op-rt <-bi on lh« S S an 1 C H 
1 J 1 a*t, b I' It «i 1 tn f r*»f !» 1 1(1 i' e »‘ttVtrj of 
R f r lat-m «» m in youi l-ir ip In d j» 

1 «onm la t'B laikB) ft 1 la-' ti franfri’-'f J 
i tr'tt faionfiHy tn yo if lafiMi p, lb» Ln.i'af 
j IftKn', and tr« effic'ti to *b«j*n It (t ind«bt> ! 
j lii«* fci »ua;« rf lie Oaftjfi tn lak» fart In 
I IhtRtnttal fOBir bn'ion imftjfJ firl'-a raduc'on 
o' ilobilond. I bki« tb« Rrra'nt rtiiin tn tn 
tat 4^9(1 «iJi all ll* Unapt uiv vr my nan Insmt 1 1 *« 
tntnmnn L Tltir alamty la inrtl the tfitmy on all 
accaiiAfit U of couna ahat your lordilip eiyvttt 
from tbtfn | but I cimt nn! Im* Ihit epmortanity of 
b'annj my l*i mnr y to tho twia arey cuplaytil hy 
kli nnkrof Iho fj «t in tl* ferfurmars** of tl'f 
duty dorrs lla Rfeit and int'uant leat of •‘^r 
ieawn ef tiny tar It iid fil u’t in <p«ik (nntxRhty 
cf that tlenful •ndnranee of Inltme fatijm', to 
«Vuh ira are inl>lt«l f r tie eieioriM r* nrd at 
<omMratii«]y tr <1 n; |n«i on tie day of batll* 

“ 1 b'R to rttam my thtnki to t « « fBe»ri of th* 
itaff and off err* eoosand nj m m'nu anl ettpi 
employed during the eamp«un of Hot iteun I and to 
■ fpenu a t «t of tieir ntmrv— I hare the honour to 
be, my 'ortl, «ith the Rreatnt rft|Ket,yeur lordibipa 
moa* ebed eet asd humi le irrrtnt, 

« C. CiMf atLU Ornenl 
“Commandef'in-thief, !-ait Ind et.’" 

A lilt of cnpltiretl ordnmcc nnH atom, 

I and a nominal roll uf the killed, wounded, 

I and milling, on the Celt of May, nccom 
panicd the aboee ilcipatch 

The fuliowing communication from Ba* 
reilly, of the 10th of ^la>, afTonli tome tn* 
tcresting notices, which are ciihaiiccil in 
Tnhic by the statement of one of the parties 
reftrrert to — 

'‘Borcilly, Jfay 10th— Nothing extra* 
ordmnry, since I !ait wrote hni trnniptrcd 
tn IJnreiUy itaclf TI c force dctncl cd and 
tent towardi Shahjrhnnpiorc, wni to relictc 
a tmall force of SOO hone nnd foot left 
there after it wni cleared, but aubscqiicntlr 
got surrounded by « body of rebel* who re 
turned there Another portion of tlna 
rcry large force here made its first march 
towards MorniHbad this monnn,', some to 
remnm there, and aome homeward bound, 
* c , for the Punjab I am t,lad to tell you, 
that n force of aiifTicicnt strength for nil 
purposes 18 to he set apart for this station, 
1 i„h!and regiment* ntnong the number 
Tins is cl coring, for it is not possible we 
can easily come to grief • 


' **Tlie to*al numlicr cf gucs taken in the 
' f n-agenjeuts {ere is t«tntT*tliree. kkhen 
|llie rebel* eijgnged the chief'* force, it ii 
i«ai({ that they were to in'otiested that the 
I rssslnr coal I acarceir keep their asdJIes, 
and the infantry acarceir a'and The city 
»a«, of course, after the ac'ion giren up to 
plunder, and cofnplc*r1y gutted , it* a’rcet* 
are tioir Iinrd with gunni* of Ilntish aol* 
dirr*. and erery jmportant posiiion occupied, 
konie apmott* biitl iingr exist m the town. 
The cullegc has lieen lumeil, after Ireing ao 
faseir the rrsi ience of the Nana, into tin 
hospital Accommodation out of the eitr, 
frr anr purpose, is not to be obtained at 
any pnee, the fact t*, Baredir present* 
one vast scene of dcsolition Wall*, and 
m some imtances scarcely they, exist, of 
house* the properly of those who no longer 
tenant this earth The following are the 
name* of those resened, or who escaped the 
Hareilly'niasiacre — 

** Mrs \\ orrcll, wife of a lergcanl (rtolcf* 
eommaoding gaol gnard* No tiding* of 
her Imsbaiid — ^trt Wilson and three 
cl ihlren. wife of assistant gaoler IIii* 
lisfid safe at Nince Tnl —Mrs Cruiser nnd 
chid wife of a (Irnmmcr 0th natire in- 
ftntry— Mr* Cniucr, mother to ahore — 
Miss Mattiiidcl, and ft very young brother, 
brought prisoner* with tlicir fither nnd 
another brother from Fyxahnd m Oude, 
where the father was head clerk in tho i 
commissioner » office TIioTathcr and bro- 
ther were put to tlcath in Bareilly — Mrs 
Decamp and three children Mr Decamp 
wn* a pensioner nnd farrier m the station — 
^Irs Danes, mother of n writer m tho sta* 
turn, and John Uodcnck, wife, and child 
Ilodenck waa n drummer m the Otii natiro 
iiifiniry " 

Slalemcnl of ,lfrr Decamp, Widow of Mr, 
Decamp, of the Iniahd Eitablishmrnt, 
retidenf of liaretUij 

*‘My maiden name is riiiabeth I was 
residing in the Snddur Bnzanr of Bareilly 
On the 31st of May, on which the mutiny 
took place at Bareilly, I was obliged to 
make my escape from it witli the folllowing 
mcrol>cr* of my family — Joseph Steers, 
William Steers (my sons by my ^rmcr 
hnsbatid), Robert Decamp, Cbarki Decamp 
(my sons by my Into husband), Bmilia, my 
daughter *in- law, Joseph Solomon, my 
grandson, and n male mfniit (not yet bap. 
tized) and Mary, n native female Clinstiaii 
Wc remained concealed m n native house 
in the Suddur Bazaar till eleven o’clock at 
833 
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nipHt, nftcr whtch we xnfide ohp escape, nml 
armed at a \jlh"o named Thilcca, two 
miles distant from the Siiddtir Bazaar. AVe 
remained in tliat silla^'c for a month, under 
the protection of Gujjoo Khan, one of the 
puttcedars of the said Milage Khan 
liihadoor, the rebel nawah of Bareilly, 
Imimg been mformed of our place of con- 
cealment, sent a party to seize us They 
surrounded Gujjoo Khan’s house, but Guj-i 
joo Khan had contrived to send us before- i 
hand to the jungles, however, the rebels 
wounded liis brother, Jumnivct Khan, most 
severely The rebels scircd me in the 
jungles With my two sons, Bobert Decamp I 
and Charles Decamp The other members I 
of my family that had made tlicir escape 
with me from Bareilly, did not fall into the 
hands of the rebels, hut succeeded in | 
reaching Kecarah, belonging to jymul Smg| 
Zumeendar The rebels earned me, with 
mv two sons, to their chief, Khan Bidiadoor 
Khan, who detained me at his house one 
whole day, after winch he expressed Ins! 
willingness to set us at liberty I told Jum 
that 1 would live m my own house m the 
Suddur Bazaar I accordingly occupied 
my house one whole month , but findwg 
that the Mussulmans were thirsting for our 
blood, wc secretly went to Keca-ah, where 
I found the rest of ray relations, living 
safely with Jymul Sing Zumeendar In 
the month of December lost, roy son, 
Joseph Steers, vrtth his wife and two clnl 
dren, was escorted by the Thakoors to the 
other side of the Ganges, where he and 
some other Christian refugees were safely 
made over to the British authorities As 
I apprehended no danger while Imng under 
the protection of Jymul Sing Zumeendar, I 
remained at Keearah, lonmng for the ar 
rival of the Bntish troops m Holiilcund, 
that I might then recover possession of tny 
house m Bareilly This day Jymul Sm^ 
brought me, with my three sons, William 
Steers, Ilobert Decamp, and Charles De 
camp, to the camp of J C "Wilson, Esq 
commissioner, on. special duty ’ ■ 

T> ** ^behoves me to state here, that while 
Bntish rule was suspended in the whole of 
Rohilcund, and the Mohammedans were 
doing all m their power to kiU the Christians, 
Jymul Sing remained staunch and faithful 
to the Bntish government He protected 
every Chnstian soul that took refuge in his 
house, and treated the refugees very kindly 
" Baredlv, 9th May, 1858 ^ ^ 

On the nth of May, despatches from the 
334 


poycmor-gcneral to the commander in-chicf 
at Bareilly, brought with them the expres 
Sion of her majesty’s high appreciation of 
the valour and services of her troops m 
India, and the pmcious recognition of the 
soTcrcigu was made known to the troops by 
the following general order of his excel- 
lency — 

“Head <]UArtrra, Camp, DsredJy, tldi May 

“The commander in-chief has received the mmt 
gracious commands of her majesty ihe queen to 
communicate to the army the expietuon of the 
deep interest felt by the queen in tne exertioaa of 
the troops and the succcMful progress of the cam 
paign 

* Sir Colin Campbell has delayed giving 
tion to the command until he was able to announrt 
to the arm) that the last great stronghold of reW 
lion had fallen before the persevering elTorU of me 
troops of her majesty and the Ifon Ido a 

Company The commander in-chief ventures to 
quote the very words of the queen —‘That 
many gaUant and brave, and disUi guished ««" 
beginning with one whoie name will ever be w 
member^ wiih pride (Bngadier-general U»ve‘e"J 
shotud have died and fslieo, u a great gne* ^ 
queco To all Europeans os well as net ve troop 
who have fought eo nobly end so 
among whom the queen is rejeieed to see the wro 
the queen wishes Sir Cohn to convey the exp«««o 
of her great admiration andcraUtuae t..#*/, 

*Il II impossible for the eommander iMoi 
express adequately his sense of the h ,« 
done to him in hsving been chosen by ih* . 
convey her majesty s most craeious acwioy s 
ments to the army la the ranks of which b 
passed Jus life ” 

Returning to the movements of 
Jones for relieving the gam'on of 
hanpore, it has already been stated, 
force Under the command of that , 
marched from Bareillv on the 8th of 
month, arriving before the town at daybrea 
on the 11th Shortly after the troops haa 
halted for the morning’s refreshment, 
mam body of the enemy was discoverea 
a short distance, and no time was lost i 
puttir^ the brigade m order of battle 
The word was then given to advance upo» 
mMS of rebels who had taken a position i 
front of the toirn, and were apparently c 
termmed to await an attack After a 
interval, some of their cavalry deployed oi 
the left flank of the column, and approad ca 
it with great boldness, until a well direc 
fire from howitzers threw them into coniu 
Sion The large guns of Brigadier Jones 
then opeued on the rebel mass, and tn 
highlanders and nflea pushing on as skir 
mishers, the enemy retired, their 
ments being hastened hr the sharp 
of the horse artillery The retreat soo 
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the 17ili the troops passed through the 
Tillage of Tilhur, and about 8 am en nmpe » 
m a large mango tope to the south of it, 
ivhere tliey remained during the day with- 
out any annoyance from the enemy * Eate 
in the evening, a report reached the camp 
that the enemy were strongly posted a few 
miles to the north eastof Shahjehanpore, and 
half-an hour after midnight the first bugle ' 
sounded, and in a very few moments after- 
wards,* the flare of a torch, earned by a 
natiie on foot, flashed through the dark 
network of the trees, and li^rlited up the 
path of two horsemen, followed by a amall 
body of Sikh cavalry. The Commander- 
in-chief and General Mansfield were thus 
nding out early to supenntend the order 
of the march, which commenced at half- 
past two, and at length brought the force 
within view of Shahjehanpore, and the nch 
topes that surround it Passing over the 
old camping-ground, the column swept 
round the city to the bridge of boats, and, 
crossing it, hied through the long mam 
etreet of the place, right away to the tope 
beyond the old cantonments at the other 
end To the troops the appearance of 
the city was saddening, for it had been 
miserably devastated since they traversed 
* }Ir Ilustell in h a admirable tketche*, has 
given the followinK dewnption «f the mango topes 
of Itobilcund lie sa)a— “Tbeie raanao proves 
afford moat welcome aUeltet to man and beaat, and 
bird, and every living thing, from the relentless 
cruelty of the Indian aim. Ihe trees attain a great 
lire, and they stand as close together os their 
massive branches, clothed with nch deck green 
umbrageous foliage, will permit. At this season of 
I the Tear are laden with fruit, each 

hanging from a long slender stem, end resembling 
in size and rolonr an unnpe greengage plum Ihe 
fruit IS not considered ripe until after the rains have 
set in The tree seems subject to a curious sort of 
decay, which U betokened by large deep bolea in 
the trunk and upper branches, without any apperenl 
influence upon its fohagv or vitality In these 
recesses, large and beautiful bright blue jays, small 
green parrooueta, three or four kinds of gaudy 
woodpeckers, b^s, snakes, and the amiU brown 
horned owl, reside during the greater part of the 
jeat A dust-coloured squirrel, with brown bars, 
and a large bat covered with dark brown fur, and 
having fine end extremely delicate membranoos 
wings, also frequent them— in fact, these topea 
abound wiih life All day they are mute, but at 
night become vocal with discordant sounds not 
redeemed by the call of the gsudy mango t ird, the 
pleasant note of the buIW, or the Incesaant shat- 
tering of U e minors The grey headed black rie, 
uneommonly like our own meg and properly called 
a crow or rook, come* from the Celds during the 
heat of the day, and serka shrlier in the toiie} and 
there he sils with hii b II wide open and hi« tongue 
out, uitenog sultry esUs from time to tune, gaepiog 


, its streets a short time previous. Bngidier 
Jones, in advancing to the relief of the 
garrison, bad, as already mentioned, shelled 
the place very etfeiClnely, and subsequently 
considered it iiecessarj to bum down many 
of the remaining houses, winch had given 
shelter to the enemy in tlie attack upon 
the gaol and its little garrison under Colonel 
Hale, or which were pointed out to him 
as the property of rebels The vestiges 
presented by those blackened ruins and 
shattered walls, were numerous in the mam 
street, and, with the deserted houses in 
eveiy part of tlie city, combined to give 
an atr of evtreme desohtioii to it Most 
of the mosques and Hindoo temples had 
escaped the general Iiavacj and the for- 
bearance shown m that respect by the 
British troops, contrasted favourably with 
the conduct of the enemy in respect to 
the church of the cantouments, which had 
been shamefully desecrated, and its grounds 
laid waste, as if to impress more deeply 
the recollection of the outrages upon the 
Europeans assembled at divine worship on 
Sunday, the 81st of May, 1857 f 
Upon hailing at Sliahjehanpore on the 
18th, the camp of the commander-in-chief 
was pitched close to the river, and between 
for breatb, and looking dcoidedlj &s if he wanted 
tome iced clsreL I’arrots kites, and all the natives 
of the groves give similar evidence of their suffering 
from the heat, and seek for shade wherever it is 
to bo found ’ A ludicrous incident was connected 
with the hall mentioned in the text, which is thus 
de«cribed by the same writer i—" The halt under the I 
shade of this fncndlj grove, was not enjoyed wilh I 
out conaiderAblv opposiUon from lomeof the inhabi- 
tanta^ for tl *o ba^^enetl. that the lint cam^ Cca I 
* that was lighted, disturbed a community of the most 
vindictive bees inaholloworthetreeabove.thsclever 
heard of| they at once deecended to the amult, and ' 
in a few minutes most of their enemies were utterly 
routed Hie commander in chief himself was at 
tacked, end dtieen right nut of the Qeld or rather 
out of the lope, for the enemy did not dout until 
they had forced him to take refuge in Ihe open plain 
the chief of the ilaff loo was atlaekeil and utterly 
defeated in a few seconds Cnionel Allhorp, after a 
gallant atand, «u obliged to fly wiili the ion of his 
spectacles. 'Ir ^llckl^^on, using a large mango 
branch at a elaymor, resisted his foes with great 
aciivilT and courage for some time i but finally 1 e 
wa* oU ged to fly, wounded in several places and 
to take refuge in a neighbouring tank. 'llie guard 
over the treasure was also olil gvd to abandon their 
posts the tiaUvrs wra‘p|M-d thrmselves up In their 
cotton robes, and lay Pal on the ground and for a 
abort lime the bees were eomplelely vicioriouv 
IJuring the struggle all the hesd-quaiter staff armed 
Ueraseltra with green boughs, so lhat it looked as 
If they Were rehearsing a aeeond march to Duusinine 
M hen the tents were p tched we found shelter “ 
t bee voLl, pp. IJOj 2IC. 
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two fords and the bridge, the cnemr being 
at some distance on the opposite side; Imt 
as their caTalry trere occasionally iwiMe 
through a tope, some pms were placed in 
position to protect the flanks of the camp, 
wldlc a body of infantry crossed to occupy 
two Tillages beyond the town, in order to 
prcTcnt the enemy from bringing their 
guns iufiicicntly near to annoy llie camp ; 
and, asit was the wish of the commander- 
1 in-chief to allow the troops some interval of 
I rest during the heat of the day, a cavalry 
I detachment, under Colonel Herbert, was 
sent out to reconnoitre. About two miles 
from the camp there Imppcncd to be a 
small mud fort, occupied by a strong body 
of the enemy, with four guns; and, as aoon 
as the colonel and his party came in view, 
they were met hy a discharge of grape, 
tho enemy's cavalry at tiie same time 
advancing from, the rear of the fort, and 
showing in great numbers along the whole 
front of the camp. The report of those 
guns speedily brought forward tho eom- 
mandcr-in-cL'icf and his force, and a line- 
of-battle was at once formed. On the part 
of the enemy, there appeared no disinclina- 
tion to measure swords ; and, ns they had a 
vast number of Itohilla horsemen in their 
ranks, who were well supported by artillery, 
n^considcrablc amount of cavalry and artil- 
lery akirraishing ensued. Duriug the firing, 
a round shot passed so close to Sir Colin 
Campbell and the chief of the stafT, as to 
strike the earth near their feet and cover 
them with dust, to the great coiistcroation 
of the oflicers around, who thought their 
escape from mortal injury impossible. Had 
it been the intention of tlie commander-in- 
chief to make an offensive movemeut at the 
lime, he might probably have compelled 

• Of thU extraordinary and nbiqnitous pervon, we 
have the following hy no means prepossessing per- 
sonal description:—'' A tall. lean, muscular man, with 
thin jaws, long thin lips, high aquiline nose | deep-aet, 
large dark eyes, beetle brows, long beard, and coarse 
black hair, falling in tnaiiea over his shoulders,” 
During the inrestigatlons which were made into the 
plans and intrigues of the rebels in Oude.thefitct was 
BseerUined that this moulvie had been known to the 
Dnglish authorities for many years as Ahmed Shah, 
an inspired prophet or fakir, lie had travelled 
through the North-West Provinees on tome mis- 
sion ostensibly religious, but still a mystery to the 
Europesoi) and daring this journey, he had made a 
slay of considerable duration at Agn, and became 
remarkable for the influence he appeared to exercise 
over the Mohttnmedan nalires. '1 he magistrates of 
the eity kept a watchful eye upon his movements; 
and it was afterwards believed thst he wos then 
engaged in aome plot inimical to the Dritish gorem- 
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the enemy to retire; Imt it was late in tho 
evening when the affair coramcncctl; mid 
even if the men had been in n condition to 
pnrsne the enemy, nightfall would have 
checked them. Sir Colin therefore con- 
tented himself with occupying the hamlets 
And topes in force, and with ordering up n 
24-poundcr end a hc.iry howitzer from the 
siege-traiu, under Cnptain Todd Brown ; 
which, Acting in conjunction with n troop 
of field artillery, under Captain Tombs, 
soon drove the enemy off tho field And out 
of range, and eventually forced them to 
withdmw their guns, one of which was dis- 
abled. Some time after sunset, tho com- 
tnandcr-iu-chief returned to enmp. Tlie 
casualties of the day embraced upwards of 
eighty killed and wounded among tho 
enemy, and six of the British force, exclu- 
sive of a few eases of exhaustion by fatigue 
and heat. 

The commnnder-in-chicf finding himself 
too weak in c-avalry to pursue the enemy 
with any effect, now suspended operations 
for a few days, remainiog at Shahjehanjmro 
until Brigadier Coke's column could join 
htiD from the district of Pilecbbcet. 'Phis 
junction was cffcctcd.on the S2nd, and jirc- 
pamtions were then completed for tho im- 
mediate advance of tbo column, under Bri- 
gadicr Jones, on the rebel position at Mo- 
bumdee— a town in Oude, about twenty 
miles distant, which had been converted 
into a stronghold by the rebels, who had 
garrisoned an extensive brick fort, which 
they mounted with fifteen guns, and 
gathered round it a large force of insurgent 
troops, under the command-in-ebief of the 
tnoulvic of Fyzabad ;* who was said to bo 
accompanied by the begum of Oude and 
the shnlizadah of Delhi, The time at 

ment Nothing, however, appeared at the time to 
implicate him in any treaaonable design, and he 
remained at liberty. When el length the rebellion 
broke out, and the mutiny of the eoldiers had epread 
to the troops at I’>*sbad (ico vol, i., p, 334), the 
moulvie, who had previously rendered himself con- 
epicuous in the pivee by encouraging the disorderly 
conduct of his followers, and had been placed in 
charge of a military guard * in consequence, was 
released by the mutinous soldiers, and placed at their 
head, and he thus became leader of a powerful force. 
Though sometimes eclipsed In oclual power by other 
chiefs of the rebellion, he yet maintomed great in- 
fluence over the rebels ; and as he was an able man, 
and free from the itain of cruelty that characterised 
the vindictive ferocity of Nana Sahib and spmo 
other leaders, he wSs looked upon by tlie British 
with aome degree of consideration, as an enemy by 
ro means to be despised. Towards tlie latter part 
of his career he exhibited a more rancorous splnU 
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length armed for dispersing the rchcl force 
thus concentrated; and Brigadier-general 
Jones, marching from SliMychaiiporo on the 
S2nd of the month, advanced towards the 
town of Mohnmdce, the enemy rctinng 
before him without cien a show of rests- 
tance Upon icachiog the place it was 
found empt) ; the raoulvic and his asso- 
ciates having withdrawn their troops to 
another b^ttlc field u\ Qndc To prevent 
the phcc again hcconnng a nucleus for in- 
surgent opentious, it was now burnt and 
utterly dcstro)cd, the fort being blown up 
Kujoorea, a fortified village in the nergh 
bonrJiood, was also destrojed, after aonic 
guns and property buned by the rebels bad 
been recovered, and, on the 27tb, the 
troops returned to Shahjelianpore, tlie only 
casualties banng occurred from sun stroke, 
wbicli, m two days, had prostrated eighty 
of the men 

During the operations of the force onder 
Brigadier general Jones, agniost the troops 
of the moolvte at hlobucndce, the com- 
mander-in chief removed bis bead quarters 
to rutteghur, as a more ccntnl station, 
frtiin whence commutucatiou could be held 
mtb the various brigadiers, whose colnmns 
were still actively employed in difTereot 
parts of Northern India The safety of 
Rohdeund had been provided for by a force 
under the commaud of General \Ya\pole, 
whose bead quarters were to be stationed 
at Bareilly, and also by the formation of u 
column under Brigadier Coke, for specul 
service in the country districts Bareilly, 
the capital, under the supenutendeDce of 
Major Lennox, R E , was about to be pro- 
tected by efficient defences, and the civil 
government of the province was left to tbo 
organisation of the chief commissioner, ilr 
Alexander, whose province it was to restore 
order among the yet agitated elements of 
anarchy and confusion 

So far, therefore, the more important 
• events of the campugn Lad been brought 
to a close m Rohilcund, and there appe'ired 
to be a prospect of repose for the troops, 
who had so triumphantly home the colours 
of their sovereign over the subjugated 
strongholds and scorching plains of India 
The occasion presented by the breaking up 
of the Rohilcund and Roorkec field forces, 

I seemed fitting to the veteran leader for a 
paiting address of recognition of bctticcs 
and high approval of conduct, which the 
whole Anglo Indian army had eminently 
purchased a claim to by its valour and en- 
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diinnce; and, accordingly, at tho end of 
Jfny, the following honourable testimonial 
from tho commnndcr-in-chicf, appeared in 
general Orders by his excellency’s com- 
mand — 

"(Oerrral Orders) Ifcad quarters, Camp, 
Bareillj, 2Stb May, J85S 

“In the month of October, 1657, the garrison of 
Lucknow Was still shut up, the road from Calcuiu 
to Cawnpore was UDJofe the communicationJ wiih 
the BOtlh wtst were entwtly closed, and the ciwl 
and military fuaetionaries had disappeared alto- 
gether from wide and numerous proiinces Under 
lostnictiODs from the right honourable the governor 
general a largo plan was designed, by nhich the 
resources of the three presidencies, after the arrival 
of reinforcements f/oia Lngbnd,- should be made 
ataiKble for combined action Thus, while the 
army of Dengsl, gathering strength from dav to day, 
has recovered the Gsngetic ])oab, restored the 
oommunications with the north west of the empire, 
relieved the old garrison of Lucknow, afterwards 
taking that city, re occupying Rohilcund and finally ( 
assuring, in great measure, Uie tranquillity of the old 
provinces the three colums put la movement from 
Madras and Bombay, have rendered like great and 
efficient services in their long and difficult marches 
to the Jumna, through Central India, and in llaj 
pootsno. 

“These columns, under the command of Major 
Mnerals Sir Iluch Rose, kCB, Mhttlock, and 
Itoberts, have admirably performed their share in 
the general eombinalion arranged under the orders 
of his lordship the goveroor ^neraL That com- | 
bination was spread over a laimce ranging from the 1 
boundaries of Bombay and Madras, to the extreme 
north west of Indie. 

“By their patient enduTtnte of fatigue, their 
unfading obediente and their steadfast gallantry, the 
troops have enabled the generals to fulfil their 
instructions. In no war has it ever happeaed that 
uoops have been more often engaged than during 
the campaigns which have now terimaaied In no 
war has il ever happened that troops should always 
contend agai ist immense numerical odds as has 
been invaiiablr the cose in every encounter during 
the sttuggle of the tost year, nnd in no war has 
constant auccess Bithont a check, been more con 
apicuoueJy achieved It has not occurred ibat one 
column here or another there, has won more honour 
than the other portions of the army The vaHoas 

'ii.' ’“V' '“™ •tiiiBElaa 

through the difficulties of n hot weather campaign 
and have compensated for paucity of numbers in the 
vast area of operations by continuous and unes 
ampled marching aolwjthslanding the season 

It IS probable that much yet rema ns for tho 
amy to perform hut now that the commander-in- 
chief IS able to give the greater part of u rest for a 
tune, he chooses this moment to congratulate the 
geoerals and the troops on the great results which 
hare attended then labours lie can /airl» *av that 

Aey have accompl shed in a few months what was 
believed by the lU wishers of England to be cither 
beyond her strength, or to be the work, of many 
years ' 

It miy fairly be assumed that this un- 
qw'ilified exprcssioa of satisfachoij on tba 
part of tlie COmmander-iQ chief, preceded. 
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tH it {nd Kccntly been, by the tbanls anti addressed , who thus saw their raJour and 
cncommtns of thetr soreretgw, afforded lo csertiont appreciated iti the highest qosr* 
tense gratiiicatiot} to tlio brare men to ter*, and by those best qoalified to judge of 
whom BTich honcurablc iccogniuons were tbcir deserts 
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It Tauat not be imagined, from the toinc- 
what pacific tone of the immediatcly»prc- 
cedmg pages, ttiat the Indian rcbeUion had 
yet been crushed, or that dangert, sudden 
and imminent, were not still horenng 
around the European element in crery 


quarter unprotected by our military tc 
sources The dm of war upon a concen 
trated field of action, had, it is true, for a 
time subsided in Bohilcund Delhi and 
Euchnow were no longer tlic strongholds of 
insurrectionary armies , but there was still 
ample cause for the cECrcisc of sleepless 
Tigilancc and actirc exertion The flames 
of the incendiary fire that for twclic 
zoonths bad raged orer the Cities and plains 
of India, were now hedged within com 
paratiTCly narrow limits , but they were 
not catinguisScd and it was in that por- 
tion of the country termed the Doth — the i 
district Iving between the Ganges nnd , 
the Jumna — that the matcnals by which 
these flames were hept alive most shun ' 
danlly existed, and were now most bus ' 
chievously actire The revolt liad bcrci 
assumed the characteristics of a gnmlla 
war The enemy, as a mass, had ceased to 
oppose themselves to the European troops , 
and foand, in a system of harassing marches, 

I and the influences of a scorching sun, most 
valuable auxiliaries to the tactics they had 
been driven to adopt Tor some time, the 
rebel leaders would seem to have abaadoned 
all design of further offensive proceedings; 
and then, suddenly, nnd m a part wl^ 


least expected, woold feign on attach, 
making a dcmooitrAtion only to tempt 
pursuit Light of foot, and weighted 
only with tbcir arms, they knew that if 
limy could induce the bcanly-burdeoed 
European troops to follow them, they had 
an ever present and potent artillery la the 
blaiing sun above and that their pursuers 
would be prostrated by sun stroke more 
sorely than by ronnd shot They knew, 
also, that a rapid continuation of harassing 
mntcho8„w)th deprivation of rest, could not 
bnt tell in their favour against the cfTiciency 
of troops sent in pursuit of them, tind un 
used to the country and the climate 
In Ouilc — to which tJic rebel force under 
the moulvie had escaped after their expul- 
sion from Bareilly — there were still largo 
bodies of malcontents, under vinous chiefs, 
inrODg whom Nerput Sing and the begum 
still contnTcd to nttract nnmerous nd 
hcrents, who were unapproachable by the 
European troops hefore the return of the 
cold weather It was, however, hoped that 
the rams would senously dimmish the 
gatherings of these leaders, and that the 
approaching harvest nnd seed time would 
alw exercise a salutary influence among the 
irregular levies thus collected, a great por 
'tion of whom would, it was expected, 

I quietly steal away from the array to engage 
'in agricultural pursuits, so that, m that 
' direction, delay was likely to be followed by 
I beocScial and b]ood]ess results to the cause 
I of order 
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Moreorer, in some parts of the Lower 
Provinces, there were evident indications of 
a reaction m popular feeling fniournble to 
the English Here am? there, villagers 
turned out armed, and attacked aud cut up 
aranll bands of rebels who were prowling 
about the country Near Cawnpore, the 
inhabitants of a district opposed the pas 
sage of a number of the rebels fleeing from 
Calpee, and, again, near Ben ah, a con 
siderable number of insurgents ncre suc- 
cessfully resisted by the people, who threw 
themselves into a little mud fort, and beat, 
off their assailants with loss 

These, however, were hut minor advan- 
tages, and of an isolated character The 
, universal feeling of the native army still ! 
continued determinately antagonistic to j 
European rule, and it Mas not jet suCi 
ciently reduced in numbers, resources, or 
spirit, to he otherwise than formidable 
Armed bands of Goojura and budmashes 
and others of the vagabond class, traversed 
the country in all directions not protected 
by the immediate vicinity of a British force, 
plundering and murdering whatever Euro 
peana or native Chruttans, or employes of 
the government, might fall in their way, 
and some of the« ravages committed by 
them almost equalled the atrocities of the 
early days of the revolt The assassination 
of Major TVatcrfield presents an instance 
of the blind vindictiveness nod cowardlv 
ferocity with which the people of India 
still expressed their liatred to their Euro- 
pean masters 

On the 14th of May, this officer, who 
had been appointed to the command of a 
small garnson at Allygurh, was on his way 
to that station in a carnage, accompanied 
by Captain Tanshawe, an officer of his 
corps These gentlemen were without any 
escort or attendants except the khitmut- 
gur (or driver), and had reached Peroze 
nbad, on the Agra road, without molesta- 
tion About SIX miles from the former 
place, they were aroused from slumber, 
about 1 ji u , by the screams of the dnver, 
who had received a shot through the 
stomach , and they awakened to find them 
selves surrounded by a hand of 150 armed 
horsemen, clamouring for their blood Tlie 
coachman, in spite of lus wound, urged on 
the horse , hut was struck down and killed 
by another shot During this outrage, the 
carnage was followed up by the rebeb, and 
both Major IVaterficld and bis companion 
used their revolvers with effect At length 


the major fell, having received a shot 
in the head, another through the chest, 
and a desperate tulwar cut across the 
stomach The horss was then shot, and, 
in the darkness and confusion, Captain 
Fansliawc manngcd to get out of the car 
wage He was instantly surrounded, hut 
so closely, that the rebels for a moment 
could do nothing Striking the head of one 
horse, it started back , and then, swinging 
his sword nglit and left, he made a passage 
through the crowd, two horsemen fol- 
lowed, and one was in the net of striking 
him with his uplifted tulwar, when the cap- 
tain cot him deeply across the thigh, and 
tlie fellows suddenly rode back to then 
comrades Fanshan e, profiting by the 
darkness, climbed a tree, and remained 
among its branches until he heard the 
rebels move off, when he descended, and 
sought shelter and protection in an ad- 
jacentvillage The corpse of Major Water- 
field was afterwards found lying among the 
yet burning embers of the carriage, which 
the murderers had set fire to The kbit 
mutgur was also discovered on the road, 

K erforated with shot holes, and with hia 
ead nearly severed from the trunk 
As soon ns intelligence was received at 
Agra, a detachment of troops was sent to 
bring m the body of the major, which was 
aAervards interred, with mihtaiy honours, 
m the cemetery of that station The escape 
of Captam Fansbawe wns considered mar 
, vellous, as lu the coufusioa of a single 
handed conflict with a numerous band, he 
only received a few scratches he doubt 
less owed his safety to the utter cowardice 
of tl c gang by whicJi he was attacked 
Another instaace of the vindictive feeling 
that prevailed occurred about the same 
time m the Southern Mnhratta countiy, 
under circumstances that, as regarded the 
victim of it, appeared to harp uo political 
foundation for existence The chief of the 
petty state of Nurgoond, about sixty miles 
to the eastward of Uelgaum, m the Southern 
Mahratta country, had long been known 
to the officials of the district as n thnAIcas 
iroprondent man who had deeply incum- 
he^ his jagliire, and was living in no 
foir way to redeem it When tlie order 
of goi eminent for disarming the native 
chiefs was promulgated, it of course applied 
to this chief as to others, and he oflered 
no active resistance to its requirements 
llts fort of Kargoond mounted several 
guna, and these he bad expressed his willing- 
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ness to stirrcnder, but upou the p?ea of 
want of carnage to transport tlicm to tlic 
head quarters of the division, they remained 
in the immediate neighbourhood of his fort 
As this nas a palpable violation of the go\- 
ernment order, and it was supposed to be a 
mere pretext to retain them for smutcr 
purposes, it was determined to send some 
troops from Belgaum, to bring them awav 
by force, if necessary Before, however, re- 
sorting to this extreme step, Air Alanson, 
the acting political agent of the division, 
determined to try the effect of a persona) 
interview with the chief, to whom he was 
known, and trusting to his influeuce derived 
from some years experience of the people 
Accordingly, that gentleman rode out from 
Belganm with an escort of troopers en route 
for Nurgoond, calling im hts way upon the 
chief of Bamdroog, to whom he mentioned 
the object of his errand to the former 
place, add by whom he was attempted 
to be dissuaded from proceeding, on the 
ground tliat the Nurgoond njah was in 
open rebellion Not deterred by this re 
port from executing hts purpose, he rode 
on, and, on the S9th of Alav, halted for the 
night at n village, where he lay down to 
rest m a pdaaquia— hts escort around him 
Here, in the dead of night, the chief of 
Nurgoond broke in upon him, with a party 
supposed to consist of several hundred men 
Hr Manson was cut down as he was gettmg 
out of his palkee, and sixteen of his escort 
fell while defending him, the few sumvots 
flying to give an alarm Upon receipt of 
intelligence of this foul murder at Belgaum, 
instant measures were adopted for the 
punishment of the assassins, and, on the 
Slit of the month, a force from Dhwar, 
consistiug of two companies of the 74tli 
highlanders, one company of the 28th native 
infantry, with two guns, joined a body of 
Jfahratta horse under Colonel Malcolm, at 
IsDolgoond, and in the morning of the 1st 
of June they advanced on I^urgoood — a 
strong fortress on the summit of a rock, 
800 feet above the plain, with the town at 
its base The foree having halted, a recon 
nauaance was made, and it was found that 
the enemy, to the number of from 1 500 
to 2,000, were encamped about a mile from 
the Tillage On obsemng the approach of 
the reconnoitring party, they withdrew, 
but when the former retired towards the 
mam force, the rebels, imagining they fled, 
took heart, and, with their chief mounted 
on an elephant advanced, into the plain, 

]i 

hnmdishing their swords, and shouting 
dcflance Contrary to their expectation, 
the Mahntta horse siiddenlv nnde a deter 
mined charge into their ranks, followed by 
thcEnropcnii nrtillcrj and natnc infmtry 

The rebcii turned and fled toinrds the town, 
about forty of them being cut down m the 
charge and pursuit The horse then Inlted 
until the other troops enme up, and when 
about 150 yards from the town, the artillery 
opened a most ricstrnctiyc fire upon it The 
highlanders and sepoys then made a detour 
to the left, nnd entered the place by a gate 
wav they ftiund open and undefended, and 
in a short time the whole place was m the 
bauds of Malcolm’s force, whose casualties 
amounted to six men wounded, or scorched 
with gunpowder, but no deaths The fort 
was still occupied by the enemy, who con 
tented themselves with occasionally firing a 
gun towards the town, and as Colonel 
Malcolm had then no means of knowing 
the defences of the place, or the number of 
the gamson, he deemed it prudent to defer 
an Attack upou it until the following moru 
mg Accordinglr, at 7 a u of June Sad, 
a storming party proceeded to ascend the 
steep and rugged pathway leadmg from the 
plain to the niftiD gntc, which they proposed 
to blow in by powder-bags They ap 
proached unmolested—not a shot was fired 
or roan seen upon the walls until they were 
Within a few yards of the gate, when a 
single head was seen above the parapet, and 
the owner of it was speedily saluted by n 
couple of nfles, but without effect, ns the 
mui begin to reciprocite the favour in 
tended, by throwing stones at his tiro 
assiilants A Mahratta horseman it this 
moment spring forward from the advance 
and, without difficulty or impediment, scaled 
the will of the fort, unbirred the gates, 
and the stormers were admitted without 
lesistanco three men only were found 
inside the fort, who were promised their 
bves if they surrendered quietly , but the 
fnghtened wretches, doubtful of the prof 
fered clemency, rushed to the will, and, 
leapingfrom it,weredashed to pieces The 
Brahmin in charge of the temple, had 
already drowned himself la the well of the 
fort, and this stronghold, which had at 
one tune bids deSaace to the armies of 
Tippoo Sahib, now fell without a blow 
being struck in its defence. After a day’s 
rest, the troops marched in the direction of 
Gudduck, to CO operate with a detachment 
advancingfrom Belgaum, which haddefeated 
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a party of rebels at a place called Kopal, 
and taken possession of the fort there. The 
moment the murder of Jfr Slansou was 
kno\7ii at Belganm, Sir Souter, a super- 
intendent of police, mth a mounted party, 
also proceeded in quest of the perpetrators 
of the enme • the chief of Nurgoond, who 
had been seen at the head of his army when 
the reconnoitring party of Colonel Slnlcolm 
fell bach, on its mam body, had fled from 
i the field as soon as the artillery opened fire, 
and with seren of his followera, who were 
present at the murder, were first heard of 
by the pohee supenntendent at daybreak 
on the 2nd of June The chase continned 
till sunset, when they were found skulking 
m a belt of jungle on the banks of the 
Mulpurba, near Ilatndroog; and there the 
chief, with SIX of his aeTen confederates, were 
captured as they were about to start for 
another refuge The pnjoners were im- 
mediately escorted to Belgaum, where they 
were all tried by specnl commission, and 
connoted of rebellion and murder. The 
state of Nurgoond was declared confiscated ; 
and on the 12th of the month the chief 
was hanged, with six of bis followers ; the 
rajah of Bumbul, one of his companions, was 
blown from a gun at the same time, and 
thus ended another frightful episode m the 
history of the sepoy rebellion 

The peculiar circumstances of atrocity 
which characterised this unprovoked mur- 
der of on estimable public officer, who had 
been on terms of persoual intimacy and 
friendship with the perfidious chief of Nur- 
goond, were too glaring to be passed over 
by the Bombay government without special 
notice, and the following notification, which 
shortly afterwards appeared in the Bombay 
GazeUe, cxlubited the just appreciation, by 
the lieutenant governor in council, of the 
public loss snstamed by the death of the 
lU-fated gentleman 

“Bombay Castle, 4lh June, 1858 

•• I The right honourable the governor m eouoeil 
/eels the deepest regret in announcing the dralb, 
on the nigbtof May 5ie Sflth, of J C aianeon. Esq . 
acting political agent in the Soulbern blahratta 
country 

"11 A report having reached Mr Jlcnjon, when 
at Ivoorundwar, that an oulbreab hail occurred at 
Guddueb, in the Dharwar colleclorate, In which 
Bhecm Ilao, of Moondurg, and the Desssyee « 
irembghur, were actively engtged. and wich whica 
the chief of Nurgoond was suspected of being con 
netted, Mr Manson at once proceeded towards 
Nurgoond, In hope of resti^imng the chief from the 
commission of any act of rebellion, and of Indacing 
him In continue loyal to the British goTemmeot, 
“IIL Mr Mtoson amved at lUmdroog, about 
842 
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twenty five miles from Nurgoond, on the evening of 
the 2Sth of May, attended by a single horseman, 
having far outridden the rest of his escort He was 
assured by the chief of Baradroog, that the chief of 
Nurgoond had collected troops, and was m open re- 
bellion against the government. lie was strongly 
Qtged not to proceed to A^urgoond , but, with that 
noble devotion to duty, of which the recent history 
of India has presented so many instances, he deter- 
mined to make a final effort to save the chief, by his 

Tsonal infiuence, from the mm impending over 

“IV. He left Ramdroog on the evening of the 
2dth of hisy, attended by sixteen sowars of the 
Bouthem Slahratta irregular horse, his escort having 
come up In the course of the day He stopped at 
I the Tillage of Soorbund, about fifteen miles from 
Nurgoond. and slept in a palanquin, snrrounded 
I by the sowars Here he was attacked, in the middle 
of the night, by the chief of Nurgoond at the head 
of 800 men After a desperate lesiscance, 3Ir 
Manson and all the sowars were killed, with the 
excepuon of ope, who eseaped severely wounded 
I “ V. boch are the few facts which hare been con- 
veyed to government by the electric telegraph 
They show that a gallant and aceompUshed gen- 
tleman, who had proved himself a most valuable 
servant of the state, had been basely murdered 

“VI His lordship in council feels that this bloody 
deed IS too recent for comment, but he is proud to 
say that, though recent, the avenging hand of 
justice IS on the murderers 

“ Vn Immedisteiy on the receipt of the news of 
the outbreak, reinforcements were ordered to pro- 
ceed totbe Southern Mabratta country, and instruc- 
tions were issued for proclaiming the confiscation of 
the Nurgoond state 

“Vllf On the 1st of June, n Madras column, 
under Major Hughes, carried the fort of Tiopal 
by amuh, and, among the slam, were the Bheem 
llao of Moondurg and the Desvayce of Hembghur 
On the same day, Colonel Malcolm, with n light de- 
tachment, stormed Petal of Nurgoond, and obtaiued 
entire possession of the town The murderers, 
though i^tected bj one of the greatest suonghoids 
irt the,SOuthem Alahratta country, then lost heart, 
and eTjcusted the fort, which was occupied by 
Colonel Malcolm on the Snd of June Arrange- 
ments were then made for the active pursuit of the 
chiefj and the supenntendent of police, Souter, 
after a lone chase, succeeded in capturing the chief, 
and SIS of ins principal adherents, on the evening of 
Jane the 3rd 

"I\ The body of Mr Afanson ha* been reco 
vered, and has been buned at Jvuludg The right 
honouraVe the governor In council will regard it as 
B sacred duly to make proviiion for the families of 
the brave men who Joit their lives In defending one 
whose Untimely fate is so deeply deplored 

" By order of the nght honourable the governor 
m council. — II. L Atdbrsov, 

' Secretary to Oovemment.” 

! Ill other parts, also, of the British tie- 
Ipeodeocics, daring the whole of Mnr, d;*. 
turbanccs wero occasioned by bands of 
iinarandcra nnd insurgents, not belonging 
i to leaders of note, or to be claasetl as fom. I 
ing a pnrt of the rebel armies. For the j 
most part, the indindunls engaged m these 
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afiairs were, except in numeric'll strength, 
a contemptible rabble, beadeti by refnetory 
zemnxhrs, and other dwaflected persons, 
and IbciT ra'V'igea extended as ■ncU to tbeir 
own country people as to the persons 'Jitd 
property of Europeans — the chief object 
being plunder and rapine In one instance, 
a party of about 3,000, led by the zemindar 
of A^eillee (a place south of Nagpoor), 

1 ravaged many Milages, anti, in the course 
of their operations, brutally murdered some 
elcctnc telegraph inspectors, and took anav 
all the public and private property found at 
the station but these rebel bands met with 
httle countenance from the villagers, who 
trembled at their approach, and dreaded 
alike the costliness of tbeir fnendship, and 
the utter rum which followed their hostility 
It will ho remembered that, upon the 
final occupation of Lucknow by Sir Cohn 
Campbell, in JIarcb a very large number of 
the rebels were enabled to escape into Eo 
hilcund, whither they were followed, ns we 
have seen, by the commander iti chief and 
hi9 brigadiers There were etdl, however, 
many of them knowu to be distributed 
o>er tho territory of Oude, though not 
massed m any great numbers, to afford 
employment for the troops m a succession of 
diisultory affairs that combined, with the 
heat of the weather, to harass and wear 
out the energies of the troops whose labours 
for a lime w ere incessant, without any com 
mcQsnratc result Still, the general impres 
Sion, towards the end of ’May, wis, that the 
country had gradually approached a state of 
quietude, owing to tho discretion with which 
the powers vested in the chief commissioner 
by tl c explanatory letter of the governor 
general were exercised by Mr Montgomerv 
Tho most important military operations m 
this quarter, during April and Jlay, were 
the following — • 

On tho 11th of April General Sir Hope 
Grant, with a strong force of cavalry nnd 
infantry, left Lucknow for the north of 
Oude, with a liopc of being able to intercept 
and capture the begum and meuUic, both 
of whom had fled in that direction after 
their expulsion from the capital, and, on 
the third day, he came within sight of the 
enemy’s troops at Bary, twenty nine milea 
north of Lucknow Alter a brisk skirmuh 
in which the 7th dragoons lost five killed 
and Wounded, the enemy made off with tbeic 
usual rapidity, and it being then ascer 
tame 1 that the two leaders had separated — 
1 tho begum proceeding further northward. 

and the moulvie to the west — General Grant 
discontinued the useless pursuit, and moved 
towards the cast in the direction ofDeraitch 

On Teaching Ramnuggup, upon the 19tb, ns 
no txihahlc information could he obtained of 
the begum’s movements, the column re 
turned by cosy ninrclies to Lucknow, tid 
Nuwahgungc, and reached the capital on 
the Slst of the following month, the expe- 
dition being altogether barren of any im- 
portant result 

Dunng the interval of his absence, the 
eastern part of the province was infested 
by rebel bands of considerable strength, 
and it became known that, at Bcraitcli 
and Pyzabad, formidable preparations were 
making m the way of collecting troops and 
ammunition, for the commencement of 
another c-wnpaign From the first named 
place It was reported that Lucknow was 
again menaced, and that messages had been 
conveyed to the native ml abitants to leave 
the city, that they might escape the certain 
fate of the Europeans, winch was to bo 
death by indiscriminate slaughter On tho 
lOtU of May, a largo body of rebels of all 
arms, approached within seieu miles of 
Lucknow, and i letter of that date says— - 
'The people are flocking away from the 
town m great numbers, the reason they 
assign for this is, that the moulvie is going 
to attack the town Ho v far this may bo 
true I cannot pietend to say but one thing 

IS certain— that they are collecting provi 
sions at Nuwabgunge, and that their num 
hers are increasing rapidlj every day This 
fnghtens people, and our luaction gives 
ground for the belief that wc sliall be be 
sieged” — Another letter of the same date 
lias the following passages — * The atmos 
phere IS thickening, and we are making 
preparations accordingly ariangements are 
being made for gaarding against a surprise, 
should the enemy attempt to rush in at 
night, pickets are posted m every direction 
to give early notice of their approach , and 
Grant's column has been requested to take 
a turn m the Cawupore road nnd march up 
to as H e can muster, now that the column 

IS out, 1,600 infantry for work, besides 
sentnes for all the posts, and we are strong 
in artillery ” — ^The rumoured approach of a 
rebel force continued to gam strength , and, 
on tho 17th of the month, a correspondent 
from tho city svrote thus — ‘ Since my last 
we have been m a great state of excitement 
owing to several conflicting reports which 
reached ns, that the moulvie. Sahib, intended 
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pnyjDg us a visit JLnst Triiay vro heard 
that he was as close ns ten miles of this, 
with 1 rerj large force, eomposed chiefly of 
Ilohillas, who, on this occasion, had declared 
they came prepared to die, if tliey could 
not enable the raouhie to fulfil his oath of 
praymg the day follon-mg, should it hap/icn 
to be the Ecd, m Lucknow utj. Saturday 
cirac, and passed orer, hut no moulne was 
visible We then heard he hod postponed 
his attack until Sunday, on the night of 
which there was to bo a not and general 
rising of the people Sunday, also, passed 
an ay 'n apprehension, hut atill in safely 
IJius we have had the cry of ‘Wolf! wolfl' 
hut no wolf has ventured to present himself 
as yet ” 

it was, however, quite cMdeot that the 
delay on the part of the rebels did not 
arise from a'dcticiftncy of strength to make 
the threatened attack, as it had been clearly 
ascertained that the aggregate amount of 
the insurgent foices dispersed orer Oude, 
under the cornrnand of the raouhie and 
other leaders of note, did not fall short of 
120,000 men, having among them from 
eighty to ninetv guns As June wore on, 
the«e bands had made a simultaneous 
movement towards Lucl now, and had, on 
several occasions, very matoriaffy endan 
gered the communication between that city 
and Cawiipore At O«noo, an taterme 
diate station between tliuso places, Mr 
Lawrence, the deputy.conmusaioner, bad 
been ordered to look to his own safety , as, 

I owing to the weal ness of the Lucknow 
garrison, no assistance could be given him 
in the event of his being Jittackcd and, in 
truth, assuming the statements in the fol 
lowing letter of the 23id of May to be cor- 
rect, the state of Oude was in every direc 
tion imminently senous The writer says — 
“ I will detail avhat I am myself ac 
quainted antli, so ns to render future letters 
intelligible In the north, at a place called 
Bourdee or Bounree, and other places con 
tJguous, are tlie beguiu, Mummoo Khan 
(her p uramour — the gentleman who had the 
power delegated to him of passing sentence 
of death on all Christians, Jackson and 
Orr to wit, who were shot, not hanged, as 
generally supposed, nt the Tera Kotee), 
and Biqecs Kudr, the worthy son of a 
worthy mother, these haic with them 
about 5 000 troops and eight guns They 
have with them the moulwc and Tferput 
Slug The former is at present encamped 
outsido the walls of Slorfiea, and is repre- 
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seuted io be a man of danug courage, 
that is, he is foremost in action, wlien no 
gora Jogue arc present, and the first to i 
show lua heels when there are This man I 
I has at his comai/tnd, on the average, 1 
S0,000 men, and, deducting waifa and 
strays commands some 20,000 efTectivc 
men, and eighteen guns Nerput Sing is 
the tnleokdar of the S/orhea district he has 
some 5,000 men with him, and eight guns 
Tilts )s the man who commanded the fort 
of Itoohea, when General Walpole’s column 
appeared before it , but the less said about 
that circumstance the better The fort was 
supposed to have been destroyed, jf it was, 
Nerput IS not a man to be tnfied with, for 
his stronghold has been repaired, and the 
guns mounted upon the same prove that he 
IS prepared for another such an affair — a 
trtjle — as that of the 14th of Apn! There 
are many Adrian Hopes to spare The 
moulne and Nerput are now together, and 
with them is Hurdul Sing, the rajah of 
Boondee, who commands some 3,000 men 
and five guns Into this conclave have 
been recently admitted the Naua, Khan 
Bahadoor Khan, and Feroze Slab, with all 
the Bareilly fugitnes I mav add, that 
after the Nana fled from Bitlioor, he re I 
ceived great assistance from Nerput Siug, 
among others The total of forces against 
us to the north, amount to, tu round num- 
bers, some 70 000 men and twentv-five 
guns, and are distributed within an angle, 
north east nnd nortb-west from Lucknow, 
none at pi esent being nearer tu the capital 
than twenty, nor further than a bundled 
miles Z must not foi^t to add that, st 
Mahadeo, Byram Ghat, Hamnuggur, and 
Saadutgunge, four miles south of the latter, 
there are some 12,000 men with eleven 
guns all tl ese places are round and about 
Nuwabgunge, a town on the Gogrn, fifty 
miles west of Lucknow Between the 
RQglo south east and south west of Lticfc 
now, our principal enemy is Beni !Malido 
Sing, who has now with him 12,000 men 
nnd ten guns *11118 man, in the eyes of 
his followers, is looked upon as a great one, 
as having stalemated General Grant's 
column nt Simrec Numbers are flocking 
to him since that event, nud he is evi- 
dentiv bent on mischief of some sort on 
(he Lucknow and Cawnporerovds Besides 
these, we have, as independent leaders, 
Dengbijoy Sing, of Oncurrea , Mobona, 
who, with some 3,000 men and five guns, 

W everywhere plundering the district. 
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Dabee Bax, commonly called the mjah of 
Gonda, mtb 20,000 men (he is just now 
nt a place called Mowrawa) , Hmpursbed, 
cbiickledir of Klmirahad, near Seetapore, 
to the north, with ^.OOO men and three 
guns, Mansahib Alice, -with 2,000 men 
and SIX guns, at Poorwa (tins man is now 
becoming couspicuous) , Goorbux Sing,rajah 
of Bitowlee, commands the services of 
some 15,000, with the aid of five guns- Of] 
rebel troops there are great numbers in the 
various districts, who sometimes attach them- 
selves to one leader, and then to another, 
but wbo^c principal occupation appears to 
he solely plunder This is the position we 
arc in now, and the total zminberof men 
of all classes in arms against us, cannot 
he less than 120,000, with between fifty 
and sixty guns ” 

Continuing slowly tbeir desultory ap 
proacb towards the capital, and destroying 
lu their path whatever savoured of loyalty 
to the English authonties, the rebels had, 
so early os the 4th of June, burnt all the 
Tillages up to witiim four miles north, 
and north west, of Lucknow , and it was 
then deemed necessary, for the seconty of I 
tiie city, to destroy the stone bridge over 
the Goomtee, leaving the iron bridge as the 
only approach to the place from the north 
in short, everything indicated a design to 
beleaguer and attack the place, and the 
state of apprehension in which the mhahi 
tants were kept, was represcuted as halDing 
all description 

At length it was considered proper to 
put an end to operations that produced so ' 
much needless anxiety , and at midnight < 
the 12th of June, Sir Hope Grant, with _ 
column of nil arms, amounting to 5,000 men, 
marched for Chinhut on lus way to beat up 
the quarters of a division of tlie enemy, 
reported to ho commanded by the moulvie 
The night was dark, but the guides were 
skilful, and the force, without acodent, 
reached Quadngunge, near Nuwahgungc, 
where it was to cross the Beti Nuddee 
Here the advanced guard was challenged 
by a piclet of the enemy, and the column 
' '■ id At daylight it again moved forward 


halted 

and crossed t*ho“ bridge^ under a fire of, 
musketry, and guns so placed in adjacent 
topes, as to sweep the line of advance The 
enemy^s fire was well directed, bu^ for- 
• ^rliZi«r 5 (_One troop horsa artillery] two Leht 
neld iMttenes. Ctra/ry— U-M’aCnddragooDnaids 
(two aqnadrens), H >L’a 7lh hussars, 1st Sikh 
infintry cavalry (on* squadron) j oca troop mounted 
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tnnately, the nver bink was sufllciently 
elevated to cover the bridge, and the ap- 
proach to it, and as soon as the artillery 
had got up and opened fire, the rebels 
began to retire to their main body (about 
16,000 strong), a short distance lu tlie rear 
of a tope aiui ravine The troops followed, 
and in a^short time found theraseUes sur- 
rounded — a licavy ill directed fire opening 
upon them from the brushwood m their 
front, their rear, and both flanks En- 
couraged by the success of the mauceuvre 
by which the European troops had been, 
as it were, drawn into a trap, the rebels 
ventured to emerge from the wood, and 
bnoging their guns into the plain, com 
mcDced an assault, hut Granrs artillery, 
only 200 yards distant, opened upon them 
With such R destructive shower of grape, 
as inflicted a fearful slaughter in their ranks, 
and deterred them from any further effort 
to attack While yet hesitating, two 
•qnadrons of cavalry, and one of Hod 
son’s horse, charged with the infantry, 
and cut down about SOD of them , and the 
remainder of the insurgent force, flndmg 
themselves beaten on all points, retired 
precipitately on Nuwabguuge, where they 
remamed till the following day, when they 
were dnven out with considerable loss by 
the Eughsh troops, leaving also a great 
portion of their baggage behind them At 
noon on the 14th, Sir H Grant occupied 
Nuwabgunge, which he at once proceeded I 
to fortify The rebels, who had retired to j 
Bilowlce, at the confluence of the nvers 1 
Gogra and Chowka lost no tune in throwing 
up strong earlhwoik,s foi their protection 
at that place The loss sustained by them 
m the action of the 13th, amounted, in 
killed and wounded, to 1,0(X) men, with 
nine guns and two standards that on tlie 
British side amounted to thirty six killed, 
and sisty-two wounded 

The following is Sir H Grant’s report of 
his victory nt Nuwabgunge, as transmitted 
to the deputy adjutant general — 

* H««d qu»xters,Oiinp Nuwabgunge, 17th June 

“ Jsir,— I have the honour to report to you for the 
infiirmation of h s esceUency the commander in 
chief that on the morning of the 12th tnsunt, I 
amved w th the column noted below* at Chinhm 
where a garruon column had been stationed, under 
command of Colonel Purnell during my absence to 
the south of Lucknow At this place 1 aacertained 
polcai llodson’* horae /n/anfry— Cnd battalion 
.{So brigade, Stdbatul on nfle brigade, 6lh Pun 
Ijah nfleai detail of engineer* and sappers (The 
total number amounted to about S 000 of all arm* ) 
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that a large force of rebels, nmoonting to some 
10,000, With a good many guns, had laVen tip a 
position along a nullah m the neighbourhood of 
Nuwabgunge, twelre miles from Chinhut 
" I determined to start at night, though there ms 
no moon, and to get c!o«e to this nullah before day- 
break I accordingly directed all baggage and sup 
plies to bo left at Clunhut, under charge of Colonel 
Purnell, and formed up my column along the Tyta- 
bad road, at 11 o’clock, r M Ibe nullan ran ocroas 
this road about four miles from Nuwabgunge, over 
which there was an old stone bridge, but, knowing 
that there was a large jungle about three miles to 
the north of the town, 1 determined to cross at 
a ford, or rather causeway, which lay about two 
miles above the bridge, that I might get between 
the enemy and this jungle IVe got off soon after 
eleven o’clock, and the whole march was performed 
With the greatest regjulanty, though a great part of 
the way was across country 

“ The advanced guard arrived within a quarter of 
a mile of the nullah which ran along the front 
of the enemy’s posiCian, about half so hour before 
daybreak on the morning of the Idth The column 
was halted, and the men^ad some refreshment. As 
goon as it was bgbt. the force advanced towards 
the ford, which was defended by a body of the 
enemy, strongly posted m topes of trees ana ravines, 
snppoTted by tliree guns Three horse artillery 

S uns of Captain bfaekinnon’s troop, and Captam 
ohnsoa’a battery, were immediately got into posi. 
tion, to cover the passage of the advanced guard 
The enemy’s guns were soon silenced, and one of 
, them turned over, and the advance, consisting of two 
I horse artillery guns, under Lieutenant Mel^d, two 
squadrons of cavalry, under Captain Scieted (7th 
hussars) and Lieutenant Piendergast, ^ale’e horse, 
and 200 infantry, under Major Oxenden, imme- 
diately eroesed, and took tip a pontloa on the other 
side 

“Our two guns opened flct, and the nfies ad- 
vsneiDg In galJani style, in skiransbiog order, under 
heavy fire, soon drove the enemy from his first posi- 
tion Ihe remaining guns of the horse srtiller). 
Captain Johnson’s battery, and a portion of the 
I cavalry, immediately followed, and i at once ad 
vaneea, at a trot, against what appeared to be 
the centre of the enem) e position As soon as the 
dust cleared off, the enemy were to be seen all 
round, and their guns opened in my front, and on 
both flanks The troop of horse artillery unme 
diately got into action to the front, and Captain 
Johnson t battery, supported by two squadrons of 
the 2nd dragoons under Major Seymour, I cent to 
engage the enemy on my left, where they were 
in very considerable force 

"About this lime, a large portion of the enemy, 
cavalry and mfantr), and two guns, mored round to 
my right rear.m the direction of the ford, expecting, 
no doubt, to find my boggsge crossing, but Hod 
son’s horse, under Major Daly, CB a squadron 
nf tne police horse, under Lieutenant Mill, and the 
3rd battalion of the rifle brigade, under Lieutenant- 
colonel Oljn had just crossed and were ready 
to receive them 11 is body of cavalry, and two com 
panes of the rifles under the command of Captain 
AtherUy. formed line to the right, and advanced 
Msinst them Alajor Carleton’a balteiy, which wet 
fa^hfrtng, hsd eoste r’rfficalfy m crouuig the /owf | 
but, as soon as he got two guns across, he brought 
Uiem up to the eupport of Major Laly 
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“Here the enemy offered considerable opposi- 
tion, The rifles charged them twice with the swoid, 
cutting up many Mnjor Daly detached a hundred 
cavalry under Lieutenant Meechani and Lieutenant 
the Hon 3 Traser, to act upon their left, while 
he, wiUi the remainder of his cavalry, charged them 
m front. Lieutenant Meecham led his men on 
gallantly over broken ground, and was severely 
wounded 

“The remainder of Major Carleton's battery was 
brought up by Lieutenant Percival, into a good 
position on the right, and m time to open with con- 
sideiuhte effect on the enemy as ihej retired 
^feanwhtie, Captam Mackinnon’s troop of horse artil- 
lery, supported by the 7th hussars, under the com- 
mand of Major Sir W Hussell, was hotly engaged 
to the front and leftt as also Captain Johnson's I 
halterr, which was on my extreme left. The enemy I 
in my front having been driven back, Mackmnona I 
troop changed front to the left, end the troop and 
battery advanced, supported bv the cavalry and the 
remainder of the 3ra battalion rifle brigade, which 
had come up, under the command of Lieutenant- 
colonel Olyn The enemy here, also, were driven 
from Iheir position after a sharp cannonade 

“The aciion on my proper right harms com 
mcnced again with great vigour, 1 proceeded In that 
dtreeuon, leaving Colonel Hagart to tupenntend the 
troops on the ieJL On arriving at this point, I 
found a large number of Qhatees, with two guns, bad 
come out on the open plain, and attacked llodson'a 
horse, with two guns of Major Carleton's battery, 
which covered my rear I immediately ordered up 
the other four guns, under the command of Lieu 
tenant Percival, and two squadrons of the 7th 
hussars, under the eommasil of ^fsjor Sir W 
Russell, and opened grape upon the force withut 
three or four hundred yards, with terrible effect. 
Sot the rebels made Ihe most determined resistance , 

I and two men, m the midst of a shower of grape, 

I brought forward two green standards, which they 
' planted in the ground beside iheu gans, end r»l led 
their men Captain Atherley’s two companies of 
I the 3rd battalion rifle brigade at this moment ad- 
I vanced to the attack, which obliged the rebels to 
moveolt Thecavalrythengotbetweenthemandtl e 
guns and ihe 7lh hussars, led gallantly hy Mojo- Sir 
W ItusseU, supported by Ilodsons horse, under 
Major Daly, C B , swept through (hem twice, killing 
every man I must here mention the gallant con- 
ductor two officers of the 7tli hussars— Captain Bushe 
and C^ptaio Prsser Ube latter I myself saw sur. 
rounded by the enemy, and fighting his way gallantly 
through them all, he waa severely wounded in the 
hand 

“About this time, Brigadier Horsford advanced 
j with the 5th Punjab infantry, under 'lajor > augban, 

I being loined by the two companies of the nifes, 
under Captain Atherley, and two of Jfajor Carleton's 
guns, under Lieutenant Percival, and proceeded 
I against a body of the enemy, which had taken up a 
I position on their extreme proper left, in a large tope 
I of trees, having two guns in position Brigadier 
I Horsford adianccd steadily in skirmuhing order, 
[under a sharp cannonade from the onemvs guns, 

I which were well served, and supported Ijy Targe 
I bodes of infantry The cremy waa soon pressed* 

I they retired tbeir guns some distance, and then re- 
opened (liemf bur. In a few minaces, they were 
I earned In gallant style, without the aid of any 
' cavalry This closed the acuon oa my left, front. 
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front and rear, and on both flanbs , and. 


and right. The enemy having, at the commence* 
meat of the action, detached a largi. force vhich 
tenously threatened our rear, Brigadier Itoraford 
sent the 2nd battalion nfle brigade to hold them in 
check This dutv rras ably performed b) Lieutenant 
colonel IIiU. I'ha advance of the enemy was not 
cnij che^.ked but they tvere farced to leiiw wilh 
con<iderable loss. 

“ I trust, through the mercy of God this severe 
blow to tne rebels will be the means of quieting all 
this part of the country ' 

After nnmiDg several officers of the divi 
Sion who had distiogaiahcd themselves in 
this action, the major-general proceeds to 
observe — 

•1 have to bring to notice the conduct of private 
I Samuel Shaw, of the 3rd battalion nfle brigaae,who 
I IS recommended b} his commanding officer for the 
I \ietona Cross An armed rebel had been seen to 
enter a tope of trees, some ofScers and men ran 
into the tope, in pursuit of him This nan was 
a Ghazee Private Bhaw drew his short sword, and 
with that weapon rushed single handed on (he 
Ghazee Shaw received a severe tulwar wound but 
after a desperate struggle he killed the man 1 
trust his excellency will allow me to recommend this 
man for the Vietena Cross and that he will approve 
of my having issued a divisional order, atauog that I , 
have done so 

1 would now report the pood and gallant eoaduet 
of lissaldar Man Stag aod Jemadar IfusianAb, 
both of Hodaon's horse tho former came to the 
assistance of Lieutenant Baker, and was severely 
wounded, the latter dumounted and sword in 
band cut up eome gunners who remained with their 
guns 

From all the information wh eh I can obtain 
the enemy must have left between five and six bun 
dred dead bodies on the field and their wounded 
must have been rtty numerous 

In conclusion I beg to point out that tbe troops 
were under anrs from 10 F SI on the I3tb until 9 
t >I on the ISth dur ng a most oppressise n pbt 
they made a march of ten miles ami in tbe morning 
fought an action of three hours d iration AU offi 
cers and told ers did their utmost and their exer 
tions deserre high praise — I have the honour to he 
sir your most obedient servant, 

' 3 Korx Gravt Major general 
‘ Commanding Lucknow Field Force 

The following letter supplies* some in 
t resting particulars of the above octioa — 
“Luchnow, June 14tli 

"Grant has added one more to the list of 
aucccsses, in no action which he fought tbe 
(lay before yesterday lie marched from 
Chinhut, five miles towards TJuwahgunge, on 
theFyznbad road Thenleavinghisbaggage, 
he took, a turn to the left, and enme up with 
the rebels, who arc supposed to have been 
under the mouhic’s command The enemy 
made a good stand, attacking Grant in 

* Th* Till M correspondent alluding to th s oe 

I currents at a subsc ^uent period gives tbe foUowis* 
ten on •— Th« moufrie has fallen by the treachery 


more wonderful still, bringing tueir guns 
into the open plain, hoisting two green 
flags, and shouting 'Been ! Decn 1’ Our 
guns opened on them at 200 jards, monmg 
them down by dozens Two squadrons of 
tbe Bays, and one of Hodson’s, with two 
compancs of infantry, advanced and cut up 
about 600 of the enemy — all rtguhr fanatics 
(Ghazees), who all died fighting, and not 
a man round the guns eseiped 
It docs not appear, from the report of Sir 
Hope Grant, that the redoubtable moulvio 
of Fj zabad, who for so long a time had been 
tbe directing genius of tbe storm that nged 
over Oude, was personally present in the 
action of Nnwabgunge, but whether so or 
not, Jus turbulent career was approaching jts 
cbmnx, and the shaft that laid him low was 
compantively from an inglorious hand On 
tho 15th of June, the moulvie, after a hun- 
dred escapes from the battle field, arrived be 
fore Powanee— an insignificant town, about 
sixteen miles north of Shahjehanpore— ac 
compamed by a strong patty of cavalry and 
some guns Bent upon vengeance, he here 
surrounded the gburree of the Bnjah Juggur 
oath Sing, and demanded tbe persons of a 
tehseeldar and tbanadar, who had given 
umbrage to him, and sought refuge with 
the rajah The peremptory demand was 
met by denial, ana au attack commenced 
I The rajah, supported by two of his brothers 
and their adherents, led out Ins forces to 
I oppose the moulne, and an engagement 
ensued, which lasted nearly three hours 
In the course of this affair, according to 
one account, the moulvie was shot, and the 
moment he fell, his head was struck off by 
order of Buldeo Sing oae of the brothers 
of the rajah, who forthwith dispatched it, 
with the trunk, to theFnglish commissioner 
at Shahjehaupore, by whom he was declared 
entitled to the reward of £5 000, offered by 
government for the capture or death of the 
formidable rebel * The whole province of 
Oude was, by the end of June, m a fright- 
fully unsettled condition, since every rjot 
or zemindar suspected of a leaning to the 
Euglish cause, was systematically attacked 
by tJio josurgents, and jf vanquished, was 
put to death without mercy — the rebel 
leaders, who by this time were convinced I 
they had no chance in the field with the 
British commander, venting their rage and 
of our fneod the rajah of rowsneo— for treachcrj it 
was if It he true ai I have heard that the fanatic 
was shot irlide co^sged m a portey " 
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tlisappouUmcnt upon tlicir own countrjr- 
incn, who were hy no rocnni *iich dangcrou* 
enemies 

lu the Deccan, the Rohillns and Anhi, 

I who could not find employment m tho 
I Xisnm’s force, collected m bands for 
1 inarftudtng purposes , nnd as, in one locahtj 
I alone, near Aurunpabad, their numbers 
arcrc estimated at between four and fire 
hundred, thej were sufficiently formidable 
to cause auiict) to tbo government For 
the repression of these irregular gatherings, 
the Nizam and his ministers n ere held re- 
sponsible, but it did not appear that they 
had power to meet the emergency, or to 
reduce to order tho teraiiidars who encou- 
raged, for their own purposes, the outrages 
I of the lawless bands that swarmed orerthe 
1 country iii search of plunder and sensual 
indulgence Thus, it was the practice 
among Ihcso landholders, if any one of 
1 them had, or imagined he had, a grtcTancc, 
to call to his aid the unemployed Rohillas 
1 and Arabs, who, for their own gratification 
1 and advantage, would eagerly adopt the 
1 gnevance as their own, collect their bands, 
nod nttsek, plunder, and violate, in any 
direction required Under somo such cir- 
cumstances the village of Sonapait, iii the 
Madras presidency, was attacked by a pre- 
datory band, and plundered, property being 
earned off to the extent of four lacs of 
rupees, houses wantonly destroyed, and the 
female inhabitants slnraefuny outraged 
Of the liindoo women thus treated, several, 
uuable to bear the sense of degradation to 
winch they had been reduced, found relief 
from their anguish by self destruction 
Other places were similarly attacked, with 
the like results, and the entire district was 
kept m a state of terror by the moreraents 
j of these “ free lances,” who recognised no 
law but that of tho sword, and no control 
beyond their o rn will 

It will hare been observed, that through 
out the whole of the contest that began in 
3Iay, 1857, and had scarcely reached its 
climax at the end of 1858, the rebels inrnn- 
ably succeeded in escaping after defeat 
they neither surrendered as prisoners of war, 
nor remained lu the captured towns to nsk 
the chances of being punished or pardoned 
Nimble of foot, lightly weighted, and able 
to fly through roads and jungles better 
known to themselves than to their pursuers, 
they always made use of tho intelligence 
imparted by their spies among the country- > 
people, to arrange their plana of retreat, 
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nnd they were enabled to net upon them, 
because tlio British were seldom oriicrcr in 
such force ns might completely surround 
the places they besieged Thus it hnd been 
in Bcliar, in Oiidc, Kohilcund, nnd the 
Doftb — in Bundcicund, Bajpootann, and 
Central India, and the consequence was, 
that the duties of the array became more 
arduous and tedious than really dangerous, 
since ID the open field there cotifd be nothing 
to fear from an enemy always retreating, 
but in the multifarious operations in which 
the troops were engaged while dnidcd into 
numerous small columns, each depending 
for success on tlie judgment of its individual 
leader, there was much to harass nnd wear 
out tho strongest of the brave men who were 
now, AS It were, destined to undergo the 
fatigues of A gucnila war under the hummg 
sun of India 

A^lth the capture of Calpec* the labours 
of the Central India field force seemed at 
the moment to have terminated The last 
stronghold of the cnemv was supposed to 
have fallen, and with it his guns, stores, and 
mumtiODS of war thus there appeared no. 
object of sufficient magnitude and xmpor- 
tauco to demand the combined energies of 
tho scTcral brigades of which that force 
was eomposed Sir Hogb Bose had suffered 
so fcarfuilvfrom exposure, aud from repeated 
Attacks of sun stroke, that he had rcsolv^ 
to decime further active service, and to pro- 
ceed by Allahabad to Bombay on sick certi 
Rente, but, previous to his mtended depar- 
ture, the g^hnt general announced the 
breaking up of the force, and took leave of 
the brave men under his command in a 
spinted and eloquent general order, which 
came home to the hearts of his soldiers 
The document, written with a considerable 
degree of patlios, nt once expressed the 
heartfelt sincerity of the writer, and excited 
feelings of deep sympathy for the failing 
hero throughout the force he had so often 
led to victory. 

The address to the troops ran as fol 
lows — 

“ Head quarters, Camp, Calpee, 1st June 

"Soldiers I — You have marched more than 
a thousand miles, nnd taken more than 
a hundred guns You have forced your 
way through mountam passes, and intricate 
jungles, and over rivers You have captured 
the strongest forts, and beaten the enemy, 
no matter what the odds, whenever you 
met him lou have restored extensive 
* See ante p 290 
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a similar kind forced bj events upon pnbhc 
consideration, and supposing her sincere in 
a belief that tcintory bad been unjustly 
taken from her, her conduct (setting 
aside her cruelty) bad something of the 
stamp of heroism about it Perfectly 
Amazonian in courage and example, she led 
her ti oops to the field m person, armed, and 
actually fighting like a man, stimulating her 
followers to contend to the last against the 
Peringhees, and at length seahng her tcsti. 
mony against them by a soldier’s death 
upon the field 

Tie enemy’s force, as it approached 
the capital of Scmdia, consisted of 4,000 
cavalry, 7,000 infantry, and twelve guns, 
and, for the most part, it was composed of 
well disciplined soldiers, belonging to the 
Pengal army and to several of the contin- 
gents that had fallen into the stream of 
revolt, and who were all exasperated by the 
successive disasters that had befallen them 
in their various conflicts with the Bntish 
troops They had now, however, opponents 
of different mettle— men of their own coun 
try and faith, and of numbers for inferior to 
their own, and m the present instance, 
therefore, success was far Irom improbable, 
since, besides the sword, they had the rally 
ing ciy of 'Been 1’ and the standard of the 
prophet to exoici^e a powerful influence on 
their behalf The force of the maharajah 
consisted of 600 cavalry (forming his body- 
guard), 6,000 infantry, and eight guns , and 
on the morning of the 1st of Jane, placing 
himself at their head, Scindm mandied out 
to encounter the advancing enemy The 
forces met, shortly after daybreak, upon a 
plain about two miles from hlorar — the 
cantonment of Gwalior, and so soon os the 
guns of the mahainjah opened upon the 
rebels, about 5,000 of their cavalry made a 
desperate charge upon them, cut down the 
gunners, and secured the guns The mnha 
rajah’s body guard fought with great deter 
minatiou for the protection of tUeir chief 
aud the recovery ot the guns, and had above 
200 killed m the attempt , but tlio moment 
tbc guns were captured, 2,000 of tbe (xwalior 
troops went over in a body to tbe enemy, 
and fired upon such of their comrades as 
remained loyal Alter a short time, the 
whole of the force, vnth the exception of the 
bodj-guard, cither fled from the field or 
joined the ranks of the enemy Under 
such circumstances of trcachcrj aud defec- 
tion, it was useless to rttempt farther oppo 
Bition, aud Scmiha fled with the renmant 
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of his guard to Agn, whither they were 
hotly pursued by the rebel cavalry The 
Baeza Baca (widow of a foimer prince of 
Gwalior), with Scindiii’a family, had already 
escaped from the capital to Sepree, and were 
in safety, but the principal officers and 
attendants of the maharajah's court, only 
preserved their lives by scattering them 
selves over the country in all directions, and 
m disguise 

As soon ns Scmdia had fled, the rebels 
entered and took possession of his capital, 
wheie they attempted to form a regular 
government. Tie arch traitor, Nana Saliib, 
was chosen as Peishwa, or chief of the 
hfahratta coiifederacv of pnnees Rao 
Sahib was appointed chief of Gwalior, and 

Ilam Rao Govind, an individual who had 
some time before been dismissed Scmdia’s 
service for dishonesty, became pnme minis- [ 
ter *111686 selections were assented to by 
the traitors of the late army of Scmdia, os 
well as by the other rebels, who were all 
gratified with a oertain number of months’ 
pay for their services m tie achicrement 
that had ended m the plunder of the 
capital The army, constituted os the pre- 
sent one had been, presented, however, a 
great difficulty to tlie new government 

The insurgents from Calpee, and the newly 
revolted troops of Scmdia, had certainly 
worked together for a common object m tlio 
present instance, hut there was an ill feeling 
among them , and nothing could overcome it 
but a liberal distribution of money, jinrtly 
as nireirs of pay, and partly as a reward 

The greater portion of the rebel force, under 
the immediate command of the ranco of 
Jliansie, remained outside the citv, encamped 
m a large garden called the Piool Bagh, 
and to this female leader was entrusted the 
charge of protecting all tie approaches to 
the city The property of the principal 
inhabitants was sequestered, as a punish- 
ment for their real or alleged adherence to 
the maharajah and hia British allies , and 
the immense treasure belonging to the 
former, which he had been unable to remove 
from the palace before his flight, was be- 
trayed into the hands of the rebel chiefs by 
tho late treasurer of the fugitive pnnee, aud 
by this means they were enabled to reward 
their troops with pay and gratuities The 
whole of the royal property was confiscated , 
and four Mahratta cliicftnms of the dutnet 
of Shekavrattcc, who had some tunc pre- 
viously olTcndcd Scmdia by declaring tlicir 
independence, and Iiad been captured and 
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j imprisoned br him for so doinjr, were set at 
j liberty br the new anthonties, and received 
insignia and dresses of honour from the 
plundered treasury, on condition of raising 
forces m their scrcnl localities to oppose any 
Bntisli troops who might attempt to cross the 
Clmmhul and approach the capital The 
ciTil station, or residency, was plundered 
and burnt , the prisons opened end such 
among the lamstes as were likely to be 
nsefui, by tbcir danng or cunning, were ap 
pointed to ftctire duties Letters of mrits 
tion were dispatched to the mjahs of all the 
adjacent districts assuring them of the uUi 
mate success of the native amis, and calling 
upon them to present themselves and their 
levies at the scat of t!ic new government 
Some details of the action of the 1st of 
June, and of the proceedings of the rebels 
in Gwalior, are supplied by the following 
extract from a communication to the Som 
bay Standard — ~ 

“ The maharajah took up a position some 
distance to the eastward of the ^lorar can 
tonment, and awaited the attack of the 
rebels His troops were drawn up lu three 
divisions, of which the central one, con 
sistmg cbiedy of the body guard, was under 
his own command Tlic enemy came on m 
a cloud of mounted skirmishers, ou which 
the left dmsiou instantly broke and fled, 
deserting their guns, and throwing away 
their arms The centre stood firm, and 
fought manfully Tlic right division soon 
followed the example of t! c left and their 
guns also fell into the hands of the rebels , 

, the mjijj! Jjwsifuj tirw SeJi hark- ^ 
steadily and in good order, the body guard 
charging the enemy’s ranks three times 
with great determination and effect they 
were, however, speedily outflanked, owing 
to the defection of the other divisions, and 
at length their guns also were captured in a 
terrific charge of the CDcmy’s horse The 
maharajah who up to this moment had re 
mained with his troops, encouraging them 
by his example and personal exertions, was 
then compelled to quit the field , and instead 
of going back to the Zjushkur, where all was 
in confusion, he made 1 is escape by the 
Saugor Tal and residency The fight was 
for a short time renewed at thethoolDagh 
where a party of the body guard and some 
Sfahrattas oflered a stout resistaucc until 
the rebels brought up three of the captured 
guns, and soon overwhelmed them Abont 
400 of the body guard arc said to have been 
killed Tlicre IS no doubt that Tantia Topee 

wax for two or three previous dtys concealed 
m the Lushkur, where he arranged the plot 
which has for a time placed Gwalior in Ids 
hands The maharajah, though niixious for 
the arrival of Turopcan troops, was quite 
taken by surprise at the ilercction of lus 
force, and had made no arrangements to 
meet such a contingency, hence there was 
no possibility of doing anything to recover 
himself The ranee went^ off towards 
Sepree whilst the fight was going on, and 

It is hoped lias safely reached the camp of 
the Kotab brigade, which was on its way 
back from Cliandcrce to Gwalior ” 

It lias alrcndr been mentioned that Sir 
Hugh Rose had issued a valcdictorv address 
to the troops under Ins command, and was 
about to relinquish further active service, 
when intelligence of the creuts at Gwalior 
reached him Tho moment he learned that 
bis pre«ence was required to the northward 
ofCalpce, he changed his plan, and made 
arraagements to liead a force for the re 
covery of Gwalior, and tliere consummate 
the work he had hoped had been already 
brought triumphantly to its dose Geucrai 
Whitlock was summoned to garrison Cal 
pee and Sir Hugh Rose, pushing forward 

Ins army m divisions, undcrBrigadicrs Stuart 
and Napier followed with tho last division 
on the Cth of June for Gwalior The march 
from point to point occupied nine dajs and 
was performed without a single luterrup 
tion On the evening of the 15th, the 
troops were within ten miles of the canton 
meats and the general, with a strong guard, 
jdxajryd Ap xer£a>J>ivtJ‘f Jde .ftuind AUp . 
cantouments occupied by small parties of 
cavalry anJinfantrv — tho great mass of the 
rebel troops liamg retired on the town 
Meanwhile Brigadier Smith’s brigade from 
Sepree which had been joined by Major 

OiTs force from Jlnnsie, moved on iii ad [ 

vaucc of the Bnin bodjr, and occupied a 
posihon at Kota ki Serai five miles south 
of the fort After n bnef reconnaissance, Sir 

Hugh ordered an ndrance on the Morar 
cantonment which was about three miles 
from the town, and separated from it by the 
Suwnmarekha river The troops advanced 
and drove the enemy before them part of 
the rebel force with the guns escaped over a 
bridge into the town but a considerable 
number were driven along the wl ole length 
of the cantonments being cut off from the 
line of retreat by the 1 orse artillery As 
this portion of the rebel force emerged from 
tho cantonments, they were charged and 
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destroyed m great nnmuers hy the 71at 
regiment , but some of them, who had posted 
themselves in an intreuchecl nullali, made n 
desperate resistance A party of the sepoya 
had taken refuge from the pursuing horse 
artillery in a deep and nai row nullah, out 
of which they kept up a*hnsk. and annoying 
fire of musketry A company of the 71st 
highlanders came up, and went straight at 
the ditch, where the leading officer, Lieute- 
nant "Wyndham Heave, was shot , but the 
next moment Ins men were down among 
the rebels, aud bis death was sternly 
avenged The spot was too confined for the 
use of fire arms, and a tenific contest be- 
tween the bayonet and tulwar ensued 
Steadily the European baj onct bore down 
the native weapon — the wounded sepoy 
bugging the steel that pierced him, to de 
liver with his failing strength one last cut 
at his opponent All that hate aud despair 
could do m this mortal struggle was done, 
but m vain not one single sepoy left the 
ditch alive Of the highlanders, besides 
Lieutenant Heave, three were killed, and 
five more or less severely wounded The 
corpses of the sepoys numbered forty three 
witmn the nullah, aud sixty at a short dis 
tance from it The day closed with the 
occupation of the Murar cantonment aud 
the severe puniabment of the enemy, who, 
however, continued to hold the town and 
fort, with the heights to the eastward of it 
tVhile Sir Hugh’s force was still assem 
bliDg iQ adiancG of indorekee. Sir Ilobcrt 
Hamilton, present with the army as the 
governor general’s agent, sent a despatch to 
Scmdia, at Agra, reqaestreg fttm Ca iuo»w 
down at once to the Chumbul, that he might 
be in readiness to present himself at Gwa- 
lior immediately upon its being occupied 
by the British, or even previous to the as 
aault Accordingly, ou the evening of the 
lath, the maharajah quitted Agra with 
all ins followers, escorted by a body of 
English horse, under Captain iMcade On 
the 15th he had reached Dholporc, where 
ho found a division of the army, under 
Colonel Iliddell, encamped Here the ma- 
harajah was joined by a great number of 
fugitives who had deserted <'-om the enemy 
at Gwalior Ou the 16tb, lieavy firing was 
heard m the direction of that place, thirty 
scien miles distant, and the night had not 
closed when an express arrived from Sir 
Thomas Hamilton, announcing the capture 
of the Morar cantonment, and uigmg the 
I advance of the maharajah Scmdia at once 
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mounted, and, escorted hy Ilfeade’a iiorse, 
crosseil the nver, and took the road to his 
capital 

Larly in the morning of the 17tli, Briga 
dier Smith’s column was at Ivota-ki Serai 
— ten miles from Gwalior, on the river 
Oommr beyond this point the road crosses 
or mods among successive rauges of bills, 
till the ^am m which Gwalior lies is at 
' tamed Below, and in fiont of one of these 
' ranges, when morning broke, the enemy’s 
pickets were observed frdm Kota ki Serai 
Skirmishing parties of infantry were imme 
diately thrown across the stream, and a 
squadron of tlte 8th hussars followed to re 
coimoitre These were soon after fired upon 
from a concealed batteiy of three guns 
Au advance m force was then oidered, the 
cavalry charged and took the battery, and 
the infantry at the same time earned anil 
occupied the first range of heights On the 
English side, Lieutenant Eeilly, of the 8th, 
was killed, oi died of suu stroke, and two 
other officers were wounded The loss on 
the side of the enemy must have been con 
siderable, but the most important incident 
of the day was the death of the ranee of 
Jbansie, either by the bullet of a rifle or a 
splinter of a shell This extraordinary 
female, w hose age did cot exceed twenty 
years, was in the dress of n mounted officer, 
superintending the movements of the cavnlty 
on the field, and sharing in all the dangers 
of the struggle, wheu struck down Her 
body was surrounded hy her guard while 
n pile was raised, and it was then burnt 
upon the scene of her daring, to prevent its I I 
bCTng proSined by tl a touch of the JFenn- 
ghees, wliora she so mortally hated 

On the following day (the 18th), Bngadier 
SmitU’s force remained quiet, merely ex- 
clmoging long shots with the enemy on the 
next range of heights, from whence the fire 
was suQiacntly good to be annoying Sir 
Hugh Rose, perceiwng that the strong posi 
tionsof the enemy lay nil iii front of this 
officer, whoso force alone was not sufficient to 
carry them, determined to join him by n 
flank march with the greater part of his 
diiision, and by n circuit of twelve miles to 
his left, through Kota ki Serai Tlic follow- 
ing day reconnaissances of the positions of 
ttho encmv on the liciphtswcre made by Sir 
Hugh Rose, nnd the day being far spent in 
the exaniination, orders were given to en- 
camp, as nothing more seemed requisite than 
to keep the enemy at a distance until the 
morning. Emholaeucd by this appearance I 
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of inactinty, the rebel leaders redoubted 
I tbcjf practice with the guns, and at length 
it was found Tjcccssory to resort to ectisc 
operations' to put a stop to tt. The order 
was gircn for the whole force to adrsnee— 
the SOth. m skirmishiDg order, on the left ; 
the 71*t, m sirathr ordrr, on the right; and 
tlieOjth, the Hombny 25lli, and lOh natise 
infantry supporting A three-gun battery, 
which had chiefly annoyed the camp, was 
atOTxned by the 8Gth, and the guns captured, 
together with the heights on the left, the 
7l8t earned those on the right at the same 
time AU the high ground clesred, the 
enemy’s force— strong m cavalry and artil- 
lery — appeared drawn up in the plain bcloir, 
which was about a mile in breadth. Against 
these, with the rapidity of the mountain tor- 
rent, the hussars and Bombay lancers poared 
down, the infantry skirmishers advancing at 
the same time; but the rebels awaited not 
the conflict, and fled in all directions. The 
extreme left of the British line was, howeser, 
threatened, by another body of the muti- 
neers , and the skirmishers, who had outrun 
their supports, were now compeUed to 
slacken their pace and restrain their ardour 
A company pf the 93Ui regiment, reinforced 
bv some men of the 8Cth, now swept along 
the heights, and captured two guns at tbo 
point of the bay onet The rebels, after a 
feeble resistance, fled at all points , and after 
a running fight of about Are hours’ duration, 
the town of Gwalior was occupied by the 
Bntish troops, the enemy leaving twenty- 
seven guns ]n.the hands of the victors, and 
flying in the direction of Kerowlec and Jey- 
I pore To dispose ol these"’ lugitives "bcTorc I 
they should hare time to collect together | 
and arrange further plans of mischief. Bri- I 
gadier Napier was dispatched, with a flying 
column of cavalry and Jiorse artillery, in 
pursuit, while other columns watched their 
flanks Coming up with the rebels on 
the 20th and 21st, the hngadier cut them 
up fearfully, taking twenty-five more guns, 
riu\ an immense quantity of ammuni- 
tion, which they were cariying off In a 
telegram announcing the resnlt of the pur- 
suit, the enemy are desenbed as “lying 
killed m every direction along some miles 
of country.” The brigadier returned from 
the “ death chase” on the 23rd, having, 
among other trophies of his successes, the 
person of Ameer Chuiid Buttye, the failh- 
less treasurer of the maharajali, whom he 
had saved from the sword for a traitor’s 
death by the halter, 
aor- n. 2 s 


Some particulars of this pursuit and cn- 
pagement arc supplied by the following 
fstract from a letter, dated from the Jlorar 
cantonments, June 27th — 

"Napier’s pursuit and dispersion of Tnntia 
Topee’s army was one of the most hnllnut 
and dashing frats I ever heard of Abbott, 
who was m niirance, came in sight of the 
rebels drawn up, m the act of miistcnng 
preparatory’ to a march. They were, nt the 
sera lowest computation, 7,000 m number, 
and had twenty.fiie guns. Napier’s force 
numbered G70 men — of dragoons, Meade’s 
horse, 3rd llcs5ah,3rd Bombaylight cavalry, 
and one troop of hone artillery • about 
twenty of these were Buropeins Abbott 
crept up under the tee of some sand-hills, 
and made a reconnaissance of the enemy’s 
'position, but was at length seen by tho 
rebels, nho sent a couple of sowars to And 
I out who he was. One of these gentry w ns 
'quickly satisfied by a bullet from Ab&ott's 
orderly, and the other galloped back to give 
an alarm. Despite the enormous dispanty 
of the forces, Nnpicr determined to attack 
the enemy, and the tremendous dust he 
kicked up, together with the cover of the 
sand hiUs, concealed tlie weakness of our 
force from the latter Dragoons, irregulars, 
and bursD artillery, ruslicd at them with a 
furious gallop— two rounds being given by 
the last named with amaziug rapidity Ab. 
bolt made a brilliant dash at what proved 
to be their rcar-guard , and after breaking 
their light foot, blazed into their retreating 
masses. The enemy’s cavalry bolted at 
once, with Tantia Topee, tlie nawab of 
Banda, nnil ofher notables, at t'heir head, 
and never drew rein until they had placed a 
score of miles between themselves and the 
British The infantry and artillery threw 
away their arms, and fled as hard as they 
Could go The pursuit was maintained for 
four miles, and about 250 rebels were cut 
up, whilst the entire park of twenty-five 
guns fell into our hands They ure now 
packed in this encampment The heavy 
baggage of the enemy had been sent on the 
night before, and was out of our reach. It 

was most fearfully exciting work, and 'a 

description of it is grnphic enough. He 
Bays — * I only remember rusluiig the guns I 
at the enemy and opening fire , all tlic rest I 
was a blank until roy servant awakened me I 
next morning * However, the fugitive army I 
was utterly broken, and the rebels dispersed j 
m parties of three and four in all directions j 
There was only one casualty incurred on our j 
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side dunng this magnificent display of pluck emerging from his concealment, rushed upon 
a sowar of the 3rd Ressala was shot dead the wounded officer, and inflicted ttvo sei ere 
— ei voila tout cuts with a tulwar Turning from the pros- 
Immcdiatelf on taking possession of trate ofilcer, the infuriated rehcl rushed 
Gwalior, a royal salute was fired by Sir towards Lieutenant "Waller and lus party, 
Hugh Rose to weJcoipe the maharajah back but was pierced with balls before he could 
to the capital of his domimons, into wliicb, strike a blow The aiounds of Lieutenant 
on the 20th of the month, he was escorted Rose unfiJrtunately proied mortal, and the 
m state, attended by Sir Robert Hamilton, memory of his daring, and the sacccssful 
Sir Hugh Rose and his staff, and by all the achievement by which the fort was thrown 
troops in camp At this moment it was open to its sovereign and his Bntish allies, 
believed that the fort of Gwalior, which was thus recorded byRngadier Stuart fto 
commanded the town, had been evacuated whose division the gallant officer belonged), 
by the rebels, and it is evident that duepre- m the following general order — 
eRViUou. bad not been, taken, to venfj the « . , . , , . 

fact «nt,l ataoal tcc late Ttus, a, the "dJaT 

cavalcade passed slowly through one of the 23 th Bombiy nsure mfsntrj. who ytu mortally 
pnnCipnl streets of the city, a shot from the wounded yesterday on entenn^the fort of Otralior, 
ivallt threw the actors in the pageantry into on duty with in* men The br/padier /ee/< a^ured 
se^e contaon rettueatel, no ha™ eo- r j 
sued A short time before the procession quobues, Bone ■who k.n»w him tould faii to ! 

entered the town, it hail become known to appreeiatb** 

Lieutenant Rose, of the 28th Bombay native , 1 , , 

infantry, stationed at the Kotwalco, that The IIiudco priDce, known by lus dcsig* 

some Ghazees were still remaining m the nation of Scmdia.m whose behalf the fo^ 
fort, hut finding they did not exceed from under Sir Ift'gh Rose w„ thus suceesilb ly 
tcu to fifteen persons, he proposed (m the cmidoyed, '!? 

absence of hw eupenor officer) to Lieutenant tnrat 'If f *' 

Waller, ofthe same corps, to go up With their although not i» rcnJilv at the hcid of the 
party of sepoy*, and take the fort by storm Malirnttn confederaev, ho ww the strongest 
'The brother.officcr agreed Taking a black, member of that grant The rela- 

smith with them to force the outer gate, tions which the lanous brancliM of that 
they rushed towards the entrance, which, mightv clan of which lie was n chief, 
witlim the enclosure of the rampart, is to. hnd sucwssivcly entered mto with tbo 
wards the north end of the cast side, first Company s government, were not a little 
bv means of a steep road, and higher up hy rcroarkaWe The true pnneo of the M»}j. / 
stepscutin the face of the rock, of such a rnttas, by deseeut, was the rajah of hattara, [ 
•izE mid moderate degroo of nccliTity, that with whose claims the Britnh public were J 
dLnhants easily make tlieir way up Tins not unacquainted m ronsequenee of the 1 
WestmrwcwM ptotcctcdoatheoutsKlo efforts made on his behalf in ^rhament. f 
hvnnnll and n a* -^ept by several traverv. some tm years Previous to the time referred 
.• fi.miii"- tins passage Without the to The position, however, of that lorc- 

ll^lK resistance they thea forced fire wgo famiJr had bron usurped bv its nmiii- 
Lie m .nce»..on, end p.ned the .nmnul ";«■ i 

the fort unhurt. Here they scosrnted the title of /mAwa) the Indian gotern. j 
i.itl,. h..nd of twenty into two bodies, ment came fmaUv into collision in the year 
in J nartr atSickcd and shot l»i8 The result of this was the defeat < 

mfn wl,n liftd fired' Into thc town, and and auhmnaion of JJajro Jiao, who agreed i 

L°.r ”cw''.° “ ".f dnnns '.her J. ^hn,n,.l. eee^ ,J,.ie.. -sht „ 
ccent, llonf. Mincer, enl np «»olh" '» «■' 

mr.y of the rebel.,. her. de.ren.lrh.nd<<.. .nnnJ .l]o.,nee of etshl I.n of .|;,per.. 

r,.nl heht on one of the hertioo. Fram thi. .nd .n uriera .1 Ihrtoor-. plwe of ..ne. 
S.T.terthetP''>“foO;ene.nred..thoi;t mTM.rC.,„,>ore Tl.ed.lhrooe, IV, .h,., 
r.”und, hot ranted, .tclr .Herw.rd., .h.le .1 hi. cleilh, left no ft.fol Irar, hot n pr. 
tn'm c to .nr-.!. » In. '.nen, of •I'On. he lender to I.i. neht., hr .Joptloo rrpprr.l 
1„S rS >n Vdr.nee, he ... .hot lhn>o;l. In the |.e,v„, .t ^.n. S.lnb, »ho«t ,1 „p. 
llJcSr L% hehmd...ll, hr.IVlI.n, I».nlment .1 tie no,, rreottn.Ooj of 
radSm?UnAhofB.reaI/,.hotlra clnn., ... .dV.-rd to be the r«„ of I ,. I ( 
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licwtiUtT to the Coicpany’s f;o^ernment 
The rajah of Bcnr, nnothcr Mahmtta chief, 
had clietl recently ^ntbout issue. And bis 
dotniDions liad lapsed, m default of heirs, to 
the Company, and of the great MAhratta 
stoclv, oucc so formidable, hut three pnnea 
now sucviTcd to exercise tcrntonal sore 
rcigutv under British protection— -the Gui 
cowar at Biroda, Ilolkw at Oojctn, nod 
Semdmat Gwolior 

\Vlicn the mutmica broke out m the 
NortbA\ cstcni Protinces of Bengal, in 
hlar, ibo7, Scmdia and llolVnr, whose ter. 
ntoncs were coutermiiioQs, and closely ad 
,*.cent to the disturbed districts, remained, 
as we hare seen, fatchful to their engage 
I nicnts with the Company, and the former, 
who was by far tho more powerful of the 
two, displared considerable judgment as 
well as lovaltr in the policy he pursued 
III Tirtne of the arrangements subsisting 
between bim«elf and *ihe Corapanv's gov- 
ernment, he had maintained, from the 
reicnucs of his principality, a compact aud 
well disciplined force of between five and 
SIX thousand men, as a “contingent” avail 
able in aid of the Bengal army This force 
was organised and officered exactly like 
tlie sepoy regiments m the service of the 
Company, and it had proved true to lU 
model in all respects, by joiuiog the mntmy 
at avery early opportunity At the time of 
Its defection, the safety of Bncish Indus 
tremoled m the balance > and had that body 
of well armed and well disciplined men 
been condocted by an able leader cither 
towards Delhi, Agra, or Lucknow, the con- 
sequences at the moment might have been 
disastrous m the extreme, but Sctndia's 
measures lu this emergency were taken 
with great ability Like other native 
princes in his position, he retained in lus 
pav, and under hw independent control, a 
large military force over and above the 
“contingent” due to the Bengal establish 
ment , and this force be played off against 
the mutineers 

The departure of tho mutinous contin 
gCAt at length left Scindia with what may 
be termed his own private army, in his 
capital city of Gwalior , where, notwith- I 
standing Its proximity to I^otah and 
3hansie (two of the strongholds of the' 
rebels), and the general disorganisation that 
pervaded the adjacent country, he for a 
long time maintained himself m perfect ! 
security and unshaken allegiance to British | 
rule , but the moment at last arrived when , 


tho fidelity of his nrmr gave wav before the 
dlls made upon it br the discomfited bands 
from Jhansic and Kotab, and Scmdia, 
despite n valiant resistance, was cunipcllcd 
to fly from his cipitaJ, to which he now 
returned with unlarnnbcd honour, and 
strengthened claims to the confidcnco of the 
British govemmeut 

The restoration of Semdm to lus throne, 
with all the prestige of triumph and of 
Onental pomp that circumstances would 
admit of at the moment, was considered 
necessary, ns showing to lus people that the 
British government would promptly and 
firmly support a faithful ally, and also as 
an cncoangcment to other native princes 
to remain faithful It was also necessary 
that the tictora shonld be enabled to judge, 
from lus information on the spot, who 
among the inhabitants of tbc capita had 
mcntcil pumsbment, or were justly entitled 
to reward , and it was deemed a favourable 
augury, that in tbc course of the progress 
of the mnlmrajah from the camp to the 
palace, tlie people who lined the streets . 
manifested unequivocal symptoms of to* I 
joicing at the restoration of their pnuco 
IromMiately upon this ccremomal being 
coocltidcd, tlic officers of the court resumed 
their duties The Imrcm of Scmdia arrived 
IQ safety, and by tho night of the SSod 
of Jooe, few traces of the revolution were 
apparcut m tlie palace of the maharajah. 

Wlicn Gwalior had been fairly cleared of 
rebels, and order was re established, two 
coDgratulntory documents were issued to 
tbc army by the governor general and the 
commandcr-iQ-cliicf Tho first was as 
follows — 

* Foreign Depurlreent, Allatxbiitl Fune Z-lth 
fhe light honourable the governor general has 
the I ghest gritificat on in ionouneing that Ibe town 
•nd fort of Gwalior were conquered by Major 
general Sir Hugh Hose on the I9th instant alter 
a general action in which the reb»ls who had 
iusuip^ the authority of Maharajah Scmdia, were 
, toUtly defeated OntheSOtftof/une theMabarajah 
Scuida attended by the povemor generals agent 
for Central India and S r llugh Rose and escorted 
by Bniah troops wss restored to the place of his 
ancestors and was welcomed by h s subjects with 
every oiark of loyalty and attachment It was on 
the Ist of June that the rebels aided by the 
treseheiT of some of Maharajah bemdaa troops 
eeited tne capital of his highness# kingdom and 
hoped to establish a new government under a 

K stendeT,ia hia highness s temlory E ghteen dajs 
d not elapsed before they were compelled to 
evacuate the town and fort of Gwalior and to I 
relinquish the authoriij wh ch they had endeavoured 

to Bsurp. The prompUtade and success with which I 




Ihe itrcriRtlj of ^he liritnl, pMemnifit >.s» b«ii <jf the list-named distnet, surrendered Inm- 

K or'",, ">/ •» *>'= <'"> 1 ^“^’ »* A«r., 

irurncc cf IJnith trc» i>» Rt Goalinr t<* *«Pt>oil a tnal ueiorc cxcciitioa, 

liU hifflinp’* in 1 ) p n-r»UM of n» «Jm»n Btid throu^liout the Northwestern Pro- 
[•iration, o Ter to #11 a conrinr nj, jiroof, lhat il o smeCs there prcililcd n general change of 
CWi.l. I .. ll- .111 .nl thp !•.« I» 

bffrtfod tl o«e who, like 'i#h*r*m Semuia, «a not ^ , . . 

#hnnk from ihrir obi palliini, or hf»itate to atow pursillt and dispersion of a portion 

their loj ally Ttie right ficnouraWe the goreroor. Of the UlTftllor mutineers, Ij;’ PngadlCr 

S neril, In order to m«rl; hi« aporreiaiwn of the Napier, has alfCidy hccn mentioned, hut 
#Kar*,ili bemdia’* («end«Ktp, andliU gmUfiMtion rcmimdcr of them had also tO hc dis- 

po;cd„f Ti„,am,,»,.otthcf.g,t.vcar^, 

a salute »h»flb« fired ateterj pnncipalsuuon estimated nt fron) Jirc to Sit thousand m 

in India number, Inil followed Tintia Topee, who, 

“Jl) order of the right honourable tlie^Tcmor after his list defeat, Jed them across the 

oflnJ.. ..0 r ED!.o^nl)^n• Chumhiil, p-’» Ilmdom, 

' “ ' and tncncc mido towirds Je^poor ind 

The second was a general order hy the Bhurlporc, two principal cities of the Rnj- 
commandcr-iti-ehief, winch ran thus — pool stales, wlicrc he cipccted to rccaro 
- Adj.un- Etr.,.l. 0(B=., Mcatt^ Jane !Cth ""POrtimt mil from tht discontented clnef. 
•■The commander IB Chief cnnsratolaiw 'fajor- tains of the distnet This Jcider earned 
grneral Sw Hash Itwe eery htaniW on the auc with him tUc Crown jewels, and an tmmenac 
wsfulrMuli ofhiarapjdadianceonOwaJior Tb* treasure beJoJjging 10 ScJndis, with which 
rnwrat on of the Maharajah Seindia to bia eapital ..—g pnablnd tn li»i»n !ii« 

biih«WiiBdcrihoconimsndoflhamajor-gei.e«I «or some time lie was enaoicci to keep tils 
u tt happy lerminauon of the brilliant campaign soldicn together bjr piy and gratuitlM; but, 
through which the Central India field force haa for a consulcnblc period, his moiements 
ptaeed under hie able direeuon were JOVoJred III obscuntr, and bo decisirc 

..That eimpaign haa been «ll«»tist<rd hr manr was made brhim to disturb the nppa. 

0.1.1:!: .«if f 

Ghundereat by the memorable aiege of Jhanaiet Gtraiior 

bythe fall of Colpee, end.i4<(ly, bj (hereeeetfpauon The subjoined ezirnet from n letter, 
of Gwalior Hia excellency again offers his hearty ,| 4 tcd fit Gwilior, Juuo 23rd, contains some 

niand It tnuat not bo forgotten that the adrance coscry of the city. 

of the CtnCral India field force formed part of a "Wc arrircii nt Koti li Sersi, about fire 
large combinauon, and was rendered possible by miles from Gwalior, on the toomingofthe 
Ikc nK,T.m.rt c( M.jor g.Mi.l J7H of June Tbs is n smell fort, end n 

trovellet’s bungslciT, from nlncH its 
on the olbcr, and by the support they rMpeeiireli' nameis denved A nver runs past the fort, 
gave to Major general Sir Hugh Hose, as hc moved jmd, ns we approached the place, we could 
onwards jn obedience to hia inatrueuona. see the etiemv’s cavalry nnd Infantry moTiDw I 

« «■= bc.icmof the imh ro ^t t; 
and tile ad on nf Bands, take rank an ong the best Gwalior from the direction in which we 
achievements of the war The commander ip chief came, you mast cross a rnnge of hills , and 
offers bw bwl tl anhs to Major general Robert* to bottom of these that we first 

Major generalMhulock and the various corpimdw ^ company of the Qnth, 

Srp“"X orB.Vs.f “ ” and one of the 10th, were thrown across the 

• by order of h» excellenc) the commanaer in river 1 mentionea as slcirraisners, with some 
chief hussars as videttes , whilst another compauy 

tv BlAVnEW, Lieutenant ealoneJ Adjutant- j|jg IQth junJ the 95tli, with a squadron 
general of the Army of hussars and two guns horse artillery, re. 

The fall of Gwalior had a most excellent mained on this side of the rirer, with the 
effect throughout the surrounding districts double object of protecting tile ford and 

Ilebels who Were looking out m Etawab, fort J commanded onecompany, and 

Agra, and Mynpoone, for opportunity to I the other About 8am the squadron 
rise and strike while the English troops of hussars crossed the nver to reconnoitre, 
should be concentrated and engaged before and is Ibey advanced, a battery, which wis 
the city, now quietly subsided mto a prn nnperceived by us, opened fire, and the first • 
dent inactivity. Lai Sing, the rebel chief shot fell nght amongst them, killing one 
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horse Rnd wounding a trooper setcreW 
T/im threw them into confusion, and eiused 
them to retire, which they did without sus- 
taining nni further in^urj, though thes 
were fired at several limes About nine 
o’clock the order was given for the two 
guns, hussars, and some lancers, with the 
infantrv, to advance, and take possession of 
the battery and the hills 'We did this, the 
enemy pouring shot into us, till they were 
silenced by our artillcr?, and the cavalry 
which charged It was a very fine sight to 
see them charge As soon ns the infantir 
approached near the lulls, we gave such a 
cheer as evidently frightened the rascajj, 
and charged and took possession of the 
first range of hills Instead of allowing us 
to remain and keep possession of what we 
had won, we were ordered to retire , and as 
we came agam on the plain, we saw tiro 
whole brigade out, but retiring, and we then 
learnt that the cnemv had made a flank 
movement and were m our camp, and the 
brigade was retiring to attack them The 
rumour tamed oat to be incorrect, but ua 
fortunately the evil was done Immcdutclv 
on our returning, the enemy reoccupied the 
hills we had vacated, and placed their guns 
to as to bring us under a cross fire It was 
whilst we were again moving up to the 
attack that Captain Anderson, of the lancers, 
waswounded, andafewmen Aftcrahttlc 
time our artillery silenced their guns, our 
skirmishers took the hills, and the whole 
brigade advanced further on By sunset 
We had possession of the hills, on the ngbt 
aide of the nullah, and the enemy those on 
itte Itfi, wfiicfi we ougfit to have fiefif, 
instead of allowing the enemy to do so A 
squadron of the hnssars made a splendid 
charge, capturing three horse artillery guns 
and burning their camp In this charge 
the hussars had some officers and men 
killed and wounded , Licutcncut B.eilly was 
wounded, and died the same evening, not of 
Ins wounds, but sun stroke On ray rctum 
to the camp, on the morning of the IStli, 
to my disgust, I found no tents pitched I 
soon discovered the reason The enemy, 
aunng the night, had made a battery on 
the hills on the left side of the nnUali, which 
comtnauded otir guns and camp, and it was 
to prevent the enemy from having any 
mark to aim at, that we were not allowed 
to pitch our tents The heat was some- 
thing awful, and I could not get any sleep 
The heat became so intense, that many >o 
tl c force put their tents up, but ooon bad 

1 

to take them down again, as shot after shot 
fell 'imoogst them All diy we plaicd at 
long bowls, the enemy aiinoting ua cxccs- 
aiiclr hr their well directed fire In the 
evening the force moved out to make a night 
Attack, as was understood, but nothing 
cirac of it, and we returned *0 camp , and 
right glad was I to gcj a good night’s rest 

The Soth and Woolcombe’s batter}, and 
some of the 1 1th dragoons, arrived in camp 

On the night of the 17t!i instant, the rest 
of Sir II Kosc’s force, with the heavy siege 
puns, on the IfiCli On the morning of the 

19th our regiment was ordered to move out 
ofcaDnon shot Itwasfortuaateforusthat 
we did so, as the enemy had so placed a gun 
that shot after shot fell in the exact place 
where our regiment had bnouacked, and 
abont half an hour after we had shifted, one 
round shot cut a horse artilleryman and his 
horse right in two It was n horrible sight 
About noon of the lOtli, the 8fith took po3 
session of the battery on tiie left side of the 
Qullih, which had been aano^iog us so 
much The whole force tlien crossed the 
nullah, and by sunset the wliole of tlie hills, 
with the hoes and town, were m our posses 
sioD The lancers made a very good charge, 
and captured some guns , but they went too 
far and got amougst the lanra m one of 
which Cornet Mills was shot dead through 
the chest, lie was very much liked The 
enemy plied their guns to tho last, until our 
artillery was withm three liundred yards of 
them, tbcT then bolted The rebels this 
time were Pucka mutineers, and their go- 
lundauze behaved very well and served j 
tficir guns bcautifiiffy TTie iTombar arfif 
levy no doubt fire well, but then it was 
thought that on this occasion the firing of 
the enemy was superior The rebels were 
some thousands strong headed by Tnntia 

Topee They were composed of men of I 
some Bengal regiments and the Gwalior 
contingent The whole of the 6th Bengal 
cavalry were there How many tliey lost 
there IS no knowing, as they burnt the 
bodies, but no doubt a good number bit 
the dust "We took ten guns, all of which 
at one tune belonged to the Bengal army, • 

they had horse artillery guns vnth ‘Agra,’ 
and other names wntten on them Ou tbo 
momiugofthe S0th,the2oth took possession 
of tbc fort It was at first thought that 
some severe fighting would take place, as 
there was only one door to the fort , but tbe 

23th found it partly open, and ns they were 
mardiiog in, some men rushed out, opened 
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the gate more, and commenced fighting as 
they wereonly thirty strong, seeing no chance 
of escape, and the whole of the 25th hem" 
there, after hating had some men killed, 
they commenced parleying, and whilst 
doing so, a treacherous iillain went up to 
Lieutenant Rose, and shot him through the 
back and liter The poor fellow died from 
hemorrhage on the Slst The rest of the 
rebels were immediately cut up The 25th 
remained m the fort, and were itithdnwn 
next day. No one was allowed to go into 
the fort, as there are still some desperate 
mutineers m it, who have taken an oath 
that they will kill any one of the force they 
find there On the morning of the 20th 
the fort was made over to Scicdia It is 
very difficult to exonerate Scindia from all 
blame in this affair, though he liad some 
men who had remained taithful to him 
Not a shot was fired by him in our favour, 
the opportunity was not wanting Five 
Europeans were found hanging by their 
heels, with their heads cut off These, 
undoubtedly, were men who had been killed, 
hut regardless of that fact, this wanton and 
barbarous act shows the bitter ammosity 
they have against the Feunghees, and how 
they would treat us if they caught us alive 
I have not heard of tlie extent ot the loss on 
our side, but 1 know that the 2oth have 
fire officers and eighteen men iroimdcd, and 
some men killed We have four men 
severely wounded, hut fortunately no office^ 
hurt A force, consisting of oue wing 3rd 
Europeans, 200 men of the 10th native 
infantry, and IVoolcorabe’s battery, started 
at 3 A M on the 23ud , and at daylight, a 
force under Sir H Rose— the 14th dragoons, 
8tU hussars, two troops of horse artillery, 
ei^htr SIX men of the Sladras sappers, and 
some siege guns, went in pursuit of the 
enemy Fart have already returned— the 
rest are expected to»morrow morning This 
IS in consequence of their having nothing to 
do Several columns have been moving up 
m this direction lately, consequently the 
rebels were rather at a loss to know what 
direction to take, and, unfortunidely for 
them, they came across General Napier's 
force, which Las entirely cut them up, taken 
twenty-fire guns, and their loot— glonous 
... 

Now that the last stronghold, as it was 
supposed, of the enemy had fallen, with its ; 
gnus, ammunition, and stores, into the hands 
of its rightful owner, there did not at the 
time appear to be in hand any enterpnse 
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of suffiejent importance to demand the 
combined services of the different regiments 
constituting the Central India field force ; 
and Sir Hugh Rose, worn out by fatigue 
and shattered health, through a long cou- 
finuaiice of active service m hot weather, 
m ■which he had marched from one side of 
India to the other— had been five times I 
engaged with the enemy, and had captured I 
SIX strongly foitificd towns — once more I 
determined to seek that repose he so much 
needed, and which ho had anticipated the 
enjoyment of, after the fail of Calpec At 
the end of the month, the g illant veteran 
took leave of tlie array under his command, 
in the following general order — 

“Headquarter! Camp, Gwal or June 30th. 
“The major-general commanding being on the 
point of resigning the command of the Foonah 
division of the bombai arm),* on account of ill 
health bida fareweU to the Central India field force 
and, at the same time, eapressea the pleasure he 
feels that he commanded them when they gamed 
one more laurel at Osalior The major general 
uitnesseO with tatisfacUon, ! ow the troops, and 
their galUcc companions in arms the Rajpootans 
brigade, under General Smith, atormrd height after ; 

height and gun after gun, under the sre of a I 

Ttumeroua fiela and siege srullery, taking finally by j 
assault two IS pouaders atGnalior Not a man in 
these forces enjoyed hia natural strength or healtht 
and an lodian sun, and months of aiarcbing and 
biwLen rest had told on the strongest, but the 
moment they were told to take Gwalior fnr their 
queen and country, they thought of uothing but 
Moiory They gained it, reatoricg England’s brave 
and true ally to his throne , putting to complete 
rout the rebel army; killing numbers of them, and 
taking from there in the field, exclusive of those in 
the fort, SUy two pieces of artillery, all their stores 
I and atnmuniiion and capturing the city and fsrl of 
Owalior, reckoned tbe atrongest In Ird a. The 
'mejor-genersl thanks Sincerely H Igauier general 
' Stuart C S , and Brigadier Sreith, eoamandiog 
bngadesin tbe field, for the very eflicient and able 
assistance which they gave him, and to which he 
attributea the success of the day He bids them 
and their brave soldiers once more, a kind foreweff 
He cannot do so under better as{>cets than those of 
ibe victory of Gwalior ” 

It was admitted by every one, that the 
repose so ranch desired by the ranjor-gen- 
cnl bad been well earned by five eon* 
accotive months of marching, fighting, be* 
Sluing, and conquering under an Indian 
sun On the 12tli of January, 1858, ho 
bad Bvsumcd command of the Central India 
field Jorce at Schorc. On the 23rd ho 
captured the town of Ratghur; on the 
28th ho defeated the enemy m the field, I 
and on the SOtb, captured the fort of | 

• The Central India field force was a branch of Ow j 
Fooash dirision of the army of tbs prttSdeocj of i 
Bombay I 
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Ratglmr Oa the Tth of Fcbniaj 7 he 
relicred Saugor, on the Dth, captured tlic 
fort of Girni Kotah, and on the 3rd of 
JIareh, forced the pass of Mundeapore, 
and, donng the follomng week, captoretl a 
senes of strongholds that garc him unm 
terrupted command of Bundclcund On 
the ioth be captnred and bnrnt Chnr* 
karce, and occupied Tal Bcehut Tlie lit 
of Apnl he signalised bj the defeat of the 
army of Tantia Topee, near Jhansie , and 
on the 3rd he followed np that nctory by 
the capture of Jhnnsic itself, crowning the 
exploit on the 7th, b> storming the fort, 
and dispersing the rebel army On the 
j 7th of Jlay he captnred the fort of Konch , 

I and, on that day, thnee fell from his horse 
I from sun stroke The 20th founil him cn 
gaged in a eercrc contest near Calpcc, 
which rcsultctl in his dnnng the rebels 
into the fort, which, on the 23rd, he took 
possession of On the 16tli of June he 
again defeated the enemy near Gwalior, 
on the 18th and I9tb, captured the town 
and fortress, and, on the 20th, restored 
Scmdia to the throne ith the exception 
of Harclock, there was no general engaged 
m the war of the revolt, whose operations 
were so numerous, continuous and umformly 
successful, as those of Sir Ilogh Bese, who 
now retired to rest under the shade of those 
laurels he had so nobly gathered with his 
brave comrades beneath the scorching sun 
of India 

The following communication respecting 
the operations of the force under Sir Hugh, 
embraced a wider view of the circumstances 
by which they were attended, aud were 
likely to be fallowed, than was afforded by 
the mere nuhtary reports pubhshed under 
the sanction of the gorernment 

“ Sir Hugh Bose, after the brilliant finale 
to his campaign, has gone down to Foonah to 
seek rest till next cold season, when we may 
hope to have him once more at our head 
A portion of the press has attributed hu 
temporary retirement to his having bccu 
called to aecoont by the home authorities, 
for the stern justice he meted out to the 
mutineers of the late Bhopal contingent, 
but such IS entirely without foundation 
Not only has Sir Hugh’s conduct not heen 
questioned, but you may be sure, when the | 
Blue Boole reveals the truth to the pobhc, ' 
they will adjudge the praise due to him j 
“"Would that the Blue Books could also! 
expose the Pandyism tbirt thwarted him 
from bringing the instigators of the sadj 
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I murders at Indore, m July last, to the 
'gallows But no, it was not to he The 
j Ilolkar influence, always so paramount m 
^SfalwA, wu noil doubly exerted to save 
awkward revelations regarding the nobles of 
the court, if not against the head hinuelf 

"Every ensign in the C I F F (espe 
cially those of the Sod brigade}, knows that 
Sir Ilngli, from the first, lias taken an in* 
dependent course of action, untrammelled by 
the spider meshes of Central India diplo 
macy, which Colonel Durant broke througli 
for awhile , and there is no doubt that the 
fresh hcaltby ideas of Sir Hugh, himself an 
old diplomntc, were thoroughly at discord, 
and have completely overcome the smooth 
but double tongued conventionalities which 
have been so long imposed upon the public 
by sreophants belauding them in the press 
Such, however, are known, and valued 
anght hy every pohtiaan IQ Malwa and 
Central India 

“The fall of Gwalior to the rebel armr, 
and the recapture of it by us, Las proved of 
tho greatest use m quieting Central India 
Gwalior, always a focus of discord, even 
from the first, when so many thought its 
master would turn against us, had latterly 
become a refuge for rebel fugitives, stirring 
op the feebogs of malcontents who had not 
witnessed tho invincibility of British power, 
and who were still deluded aa to Eoglaud s 
weakness At last, the storm burst there 
and the thunder of English guns and Lint 
of EuSeld bullets, with the lightning move 
ments of the general, cleared the atmos 
pbere of all its impunties, and, excepting 
the loss of treasure to Siudia, has left his 
capital la a far better state than it has been 
for years 

“The middle and upper classes of natives 
in Central India, and even some of the 
lower, now say — * The Peishwa’s friends pos 
scssed themselves of the first Mahratta j 
capital m India, with a flourishing town, 
ample supplies, a strong fortress, an im 
mense treasury, guns, stores, arms and 
muoitioas of war m abundance, as well as a 
fresh unbeaten army (Scindia’s revolted 
troops) they bad all the pm/tye attached 
to these enormous advantages, and yet they 
could not hold them three weeks ^e 
have no faith in such leaders , by joining 
such, all w loss without gam ihe fates 
arc with tho ' Sirkar Ungier ' It is useless 
to oppose the fates. tVe will henceforth go 
with ihe Bntisb, as their tkbal is now re- 
established ' 
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•'So you see it 13 no lo>c for us, but body of mutineers nttacked Gya, and the 
merely self interest tint binds the natucs turopcan residents bad to retreat into 
to us, and no one out of presidency ntmos- the JufrcncLments After plundcnug the 
phcrcs, who has lived with and among bazaar, they went to the gaol, and released 
them, ever thought othera ISC 1^0 prisoners The Nujeebs, m whose 

“hir Lajard li IS tiled to bolster up their charge they vrerc, offered no resistance 
cause, but wc in India consider him to and the rebels shortly after left the town 
haio made a miserable fulure, and he is without committing further depredation, 
not only denounced by the auli native m marled contrast to their conduct at 
party, but overthrown and disclaimed by other places, vrhere they traced their pro 
the native party themselves as no fnend of press by fiightful atrocities, and by mu- 
thcirs bis itusreprcsentationa arc great, and tilatmg or slaying the natives in govern, 
the opinion is quite correct, that he came ment employ 

out to India with preconceir^ ideas, deter* The subjugation of Gwalior, and the re- 
mined to prove them "We shall piobabi) instatcmcnt of Uao Sciudia m his paternal 
have a Pindarree warfare here after the dominions, were facts in reality of much 
rains, bunting up the small bands of marau- greater importance than at first sight was 
ders, who either fear to give themselves up, apparent That the rebels, after being 
or have sufficient plunder to prevent ihem everywhere defeated and dispersed, would I 
doing 80 ■\Vc should disarm every district make for Gwalior as a point of concentra. I I 
directly after the rams, and this will Iran- tion, might have been foreseen, and the I 
quiUise the country more than any other maharajah evidently entertained such opu 
measure The snake is ever poisonous so nion when he repeatedly applied for aid to 
long as he retains his poison fangs the governor general, even to the extent of 

By the time the recovery of Gwalior had only half a regiment, to enable him to 
been effected, tint stage of the Indian year hold out against soch an anticipated ot- 
approached when the periodical rams would tempt Gwalior being the key to the 
intervene to establish, as it wete, an armis Southern Mabratta country, if tho city and 
tice, or rather an interval of compulsory in fort had remained for any iength of time in 
activity, which afforded the adverse parties possession of the enemy, the dame of rebel, 
leisure to recruit their strength, and ma liou vrould have been kindled throughout 
ture their plans of future operation The the western presidency, where it was be- 
unbroken chain of successes hitherto pur lieved all the elements for an outbreak were 
sued by the British troops, was not yet npe for actiou Moreovei, with Gwalior m 
hkely to terminate in the complete pacifi the possession of the insurgents, Agra 
catiou of the countrv Tautn Topee and would have been ju imminent danger, and 
the nawab of Banda were still at large, no troops could be spared for a contingency 
beating up for adherents, and the where that might or might not happen, while an 
aljouts of the prime instigator to rehelhon, actual necessity existed for their presence in 
Nana Sahib, was still unknown to the au a distant quarter 

thonties, despite tlie enormous reward of The Ceutnvl India field force was entirely 
£10 000 which had been offered for his broken up after the triumphant restoration 
captme,*dead or alive, but which, hitherto, of the maharajah Tor a short time, the 
had produced no useful lesult It should 9oth regiment remained quartered in the 
also be noticed that, while matters lo the rock fort , and two of the Queen’s regiments j 
Upper Provinces certainly had acquired an of infantry, and one Bombay regiment, I 
improved appearance, the rebels, in de with detachments of cavalry and artillery, 
tached parlies were still occasioning con occupied the Morar cantonments At 
siderable trouble lu Lower Bengal In Jhansie, the 3rti Bombay Europeans, and 
Buxnr cutting down the jungle had ceased 24th Bombay native infantry, with some 
for a time, as** the rebels were reported to cavaliy nnd artillery, were stationed The 
have left It, and Colonel Douglas, with his Bajpootana brigade, which, under Brigadier 
force, proceeded towards Benares, bat he Smith, had rendered good service m the 
had scarcely advanced more thin one march siege of Gwalior, was dwtnbutcd m three 
oa the rente, when he was recalled to portions— one remaining at the latter place, 
Buxar, as the dispersed rebels took advaii- the others occupying Sepree and Goonnh 
ta^eorhis absence and had reoccupicd the These troops positively needed n respite 
lun-'Ie About the same time, arjoUier from the arduous duty they had so long 
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As regirda the brigandage and freeboot from the Bombay TeleyTaph-^'\ newspiper 

ing, which at the end of June, formed the of CTtensire circulation and mfluenco will 

staple of Indian intelligence, it may be not be inaptly quoted here The article 
proper to observe, that the fact of its exist m exienso, » entitled "Present State of 
ence did not imply anv new or dangerous India,” and it proceeds tlius — "Wednes 

eltment of politic?! disorganisation In day, June 23rd, was the aniinerssry of the 
India, robberyhadforagesbeensTstematised battle of Piassr, when Clire, with 1,000 
into n profession, just as piracy might hare Enghshmen and 2,000 sepoys, defested and ' 
been ou the shores of the Baltic ten cen- dispersed the armr of Bcngil, numbenng 
tunes ago, when the sea kings of the north 40 000 infantry, 15,000 cavalrr, fiftr pieces 
ruled the troubled waters W hole tnbes, of the heaviest ordnance, and a number of 
fo" instance, are recorded as having iii French auxtlianes On this dav last year, 
hented predatorr dispositions and pursuits, the mutineers were m possession of Delhi, 
to the exclusion of all other Upon the tl ey had beset Lucknow, and besieged | 
establishment of British rule the govern Cawnpore A wail was I card tlirougliout I 
ment succeeded, to a considerable extent, the land, and people asked each other, with j 
jn gradually suppressing the irregular prac pale lips what was to happen next Eng 
tices It found inherent tn the disposition of land, however, girded «p her loins, nnd pro- 
the people, though at one tune the robbers, pared herself for tlie straggle She lost 
undertheuameofPiudaTree8,wercorganised many men, but she did not lose her heart, 
in such extraordinary numbers and strength, and India is ours to day — are, more firmly 
as to render necessary the operations of a and more cnduringly than ever it was since 
regular war The decisive measures of the its fetters were forged on tic plains of 
government at length prevailed, and the vain Plassv Delhi is oun, Liicknoir is onrs, 
struggles of the Pindarrecs ended, at the Cawnpore is ours, Bwcilly w oars, Jliansic is 
close of 1817, by the solitary death of thcir onrs, Catpec u ours, Kotali is ours, and 
lftstchief(Chcctoo)*iQthejungtcsofA8sfer* Gwalior is ours, there is in fact, not n 
ghur, whither be had soaght refuge from a stronghold m the country from the summit 
force under Sir John Malcolm Since tl at of which the Bnttsli flag is not waving 
period, the country they were accustomed Tlie pnnccs of the Jfogul dynasty have 
to ravage bad been comparatively quiet, been shot like dogs, and their carcasses ex« 
bat the suspension of regular authority that posed in the market place Ererrwhere 
ensued upon the outbreak of the revolt of retribution has overtaken the murderers, 
1837, relieved the descendants of the ma and the remnants of the mutinous army are 
rauding comnuinitics from nil control, and now the denizens of the jnngle The rebel- 
(hey relapsed into their old habits ns soon hous mjahs and chiefs haro now neither 
as tbc pressure which restmned them was bouse uor home Ihcv have been blows 
withdrawn Thus, it was considered tint from gnus, hanged, tmniporteil, and im- 
thc minor and onlv disturbances which oc» prisoned, and even the foot of the inis ( 

curred about the end of June, 18o8, were creaiit of Bithoorcan senreeJr find a rest [ 

but a nntnral expression of IiuJinn habit, inir plncc among his own kith and kindred ) 

ratber than a feature of rebellion the pro- The king of Della is awaiting a felun’a j 

pcnsitv had existed long before the insurrcc- doom, and everywhere disaster, disgrace, j 
tion and It had been controlled, and It WHS and death have followed who opposed ii» 
hut natural that, as the gorcrmucDt rc- Timid proplo sti)] entertain alarm; but 
entered groduallv into the full cxcrciso of there is no longer any real grounds for n|>- 
its functions, it would he controlled again prehemion ‘llio annircnary of Tlasw, in 

As a specimen of the hopeful toue that 1837, found «t, in the rnidit of all our Irou 
perraled the public miod in India at the ties and calamities still the dominant race, 
jienwl we refer to, the following extract and to-day, amid all our tnumphs and tie- 

• Tbrre i» a tourt of naase* ronoK widi ik* I nJJ*4 1 •» I si a 1 »U i •Unes Uv a hft n ct Inm 
Odih of the rQbl>rr-«h rf **l)r srn fr«>n [* see to asi tlao<I«u ned gimnut. snd a Iurmti rrsd ihs 
nlaer the 4»r up frvsbootcr bors op sss nrt bj »• rrtaalas of « i -rr, > war a f li ftjf dr* S f>rf 

foftonewith s S" ni worth* * M rf c»u»ei »U k* vW Unof J ,ti ••rwr*— th» Utl Hit drwftrtllh* 
suddrnt* d nrprmrrd— nor* not rtfo h * •*'a a-wl Maioi fw ih«s* mirsadtr*. who** ■ north la th* 
few rvtMlijoff / llowor*. kft*w how or wh*r*i fo* W4. so U • m 1817 •ft»n **c**d»d 3ti.(X'0 at**, 
they Lad parwd fnn him to hunt ih* fotrst f»r B*w dq* std of Ibnr l*s Un. sad srlUx/ut a L*o»* 
food. Afttr sotn* dif*. h * hone wm t! or a naJntoa*. hrtrr »e» » brttto* for* ‘h— 

rTat-zr nrar th* jusg*« of hMrvfrhoT isdJvd a“d | Msatjomtry St»rt n * /W-J, p. <*tX | 
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tones, finds us n thousnud times more so 
"VN c liaTc, no doubt, a greit work still be 
fore us, hut the grund end 1ms been nt-i 
tamed— ovtr Bupreniacv in India lias been! 
made manifest Tlie prestige of our arms 
has erervwhere been maintuned, and cxen 
bhang and fanaticism hare recoiled before 
the British bavonet It is true tliat tre 
hare met with a few accidents , but these 
have been generally the result of the rash 
danng of thoughtless commanders, not the 
consequence of either a lack of courage or 
deficiency of endurance We hare beaten 
the rebels on their own battle grounds , we 
have driven them from the fortresses they 
had most stronglv fortified, and we have 
met and muzzled them in the jungles like 
tigers in their dens Altogether, wc look 
upon to day as one of the most auspicious 
I anniversaries the English ever witnessed in 
India Oar legions are invincible, the 
ramparts of our power impregnable, and 
our position as the dominant race unassail 
able Everywhere our arms are victorious , 
and instead of being afraid of battle, wo 
court it Our gage is lying ou the plains 
of Hindostan, but as yet we hsie found 
none to have the hardihood to pick it up 
The rebel leaders would evidently rather 
bear the mouse squeak than the lark siog 
—hence their love for hole and coiner 
fighting Their end Is, however, rapidlv 
appro ichitig, and the disappearance of 
‘sometlung white’ will, v>e imagine, be 
their own winding sheet ” 

In closing tins chapter with a bnef 
glance at the state of the insurgent leaders 
* ‘ArttSrtk'ATy Iik'iAi’tfKra/et, 

may he filly observed that, considering nt 
the like period, twelve months previous 
150 000 well organised soldiers were in 
arms against Bntisli rule — that they had 
possession of tl 0 chief arsenal of the coun 
try, and that eiery thing gave prospect of a 
protracted and perhaps chequered struggle. 
It was certainly surprising that oppurtuni 
tics so extensive should not have brousht 
forward anyone example of political or mih 
tary ability m the ranks of the insurgents 
biOt in all that immense army did there 
ex st a single native geucral, though India 
had ever been, and still was, the countrr of 
successful soldiers and flourishing adten 
turers, comprising desperadoes of all the 
most promising races in the world Arabs, 
Affahans ^fiiUys, and Persians— the free 
lanccs of Oncntal service, the represenU 
tivcs of Lastem conquerors, swarmed by] 


thousands in the native courts and armies 
of the country, and yet not one soldier 
worth) of the name had stepped from the 
crowd No Sivajce! — no Ilyder Ah' — no 
Itunjcct Sing had appeared on the scone 
Kocr Sing was said to have shown the 
nearest approach to military science in his 
moiements, but the other rebel leaders 
had proved ntterlv worthless Tlie khan 
Bahndoor klnn, who had been raised to 
the chief command during the brief ocen 
pancy of Delhi by the rebels, had his bnin 
earned by an overpowering sense of the ; 
responsibility imposed upon him, and it is 
scarcely possible to be accurate as to the 
individual leaders at Calpee, nt Cnwnpore, 
or at Gwalior, and other scenes of serious 
conflict If any distinction was achieved 
at all, in a military sense, by the rebel 
chiefs, it was achieved by women rithei 
than by men 1— by the ranee of Jhansie, 
and the begum of Oudel The native 
troops, whose treacherous revolt had earned 
firo and sword through tbe country, were 
virtually wjtliout a leader for any purpose, 
of combined strategy Thev certaiolv re 
membered the words of command, ond tbo 
evolutions of a parade They retained tbe 
impress of discipbnc and organisation so 
tenaciously, that regimeuts and brigades 
hung together until utterly broken up by 
defeat and dispersion Thus they could go 
through all the forms of camp or garrison 
dutv , but, m their canapaigumg theie was 
no life — Qo master spirit to ^uide them 
They never made n strategic movement I — 
never succeeded in an assault, and scarcely 
wm- wjrti'ie’i tme ks vfvetAs aWwt^i, VViev ' 
could not even keep stone walls when nt 
tacked Thus ihev held Delhi Only until 
the heavy guns came up and elTccted a 
breach Lucknow they abandoned after a 
faint struggle , and Gwalior they fled from 
without deteodiQg it nt all Thev bad been 
beaten in masses wherever they dared stand 
before the armies of Betributiou, and the 
survivors of the immense force were uow 
dispersed over the country in compara 
tivcly insiguificaut bands, whose only means 
of aiinovnnco consisted in carrying on a 
sort of guenlK warfare, until in the course 
of events the whole should be extermi 
nated 

It has already been observed, that the 
, glorious armv which had to led so long and 
80 successfully against the concentnted 
: force of the great rebellion which had now 
I expended its energies, and languished into 
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a mere scriM of local nnnoj ancc% was a 
length about to rc^tt from its labours, tan 
to tube much nccilcd shelter from the sun 
nml the rams, wlnlc the veterans in its 
nubs mi^ht recruit their strength, anil the 
joung among them learn ili^ciphnc in the 
scHson of forectl repose that awaited them 
Ihcre was, howcicr, no respite for the com- 
nmmlor in chief or for his staffs irhosc 
srntchful enre was required in every direc- 
tion, m organising nrmiigcmcnts for the 
distnhutioii and necommodation of the 
troops, as well as in prccnutionary measures 
fur the rcprcssiou of any attempts that the 
enemy mi„ht be i«d«e«l to make against 
the vhnous outlying stations and hoes of 
ComniunicatiQii during the mins, to say 
iiothiug of the labour necessarily devoted 
to the arrangement of plans for an en- 
suing campaign, should circumstances ren- 
der itiucTitable Vtc have already shown 
that much had been accomplished , atiH, 
much remained to be done before the 
sword could be sheathed The state of 
Oudo was stilt not satisfactory, its chiefs 
and population were yet hostile, and had 
Tcjccieti the offers of reconciliation and for- 
gtrcncss Thej had rcfuicd to accept either 
the terras offered by the governor general 
in his original proclamation.* or tbe more 
liberal conditions the commissioner had 
been empowered to grant them , and were 
resolved to nak the chances of a guerilla 
war, and to try tho effect of an armed 
opposition to the introduction of cud power 
into their territories, and the gage being 
thus thrown down, no course «ns left to 
the British ffCternzocat hut to crash aod 
politically exterminato those who had dc 
tied its power and scorued its mercy 
Oude had not only now to be conquered, 
but to be occupied iniUtnrily — its forts to 
be laid in ruins — its chiefs brought to utter 
and acknowledged subjection— its popula 
tion disarmed, and its social state entirely 
reconstituted Tbe task yet reserved for 
the army might be arduous and tedious, 
•S»eo«/#, p 2”G 

but it could now scarcely be called dan 
gerous, for, from the enemy in the opcji J 
field, there was no longer anything to 
dread, but m the raultifnnous operations 
in which the troops, split into numerous 
small columns, were likely to be engaged- 
each depending for success upon the judg- 
ment of its individual leader— there were 
cerfamiy grounds far apprehension There 
was not, at this time, in Central India, in 
the North-West Provinces, or in Bengal, 
any assemblage of the enemy vrhich had 
the slightest pretension to be called an 
army In one sliort campaign, Sir Colm 
Campbell had IranquiJlijed the Doab, 
crushed the Gwalior contingent, taken 
Lucknow, overrun Oude for a time with 1 
movable columns, wrested Bobileund from j 
the rebels, and re established the cml rule j 
of the CompauT m many of its old sites of 
power, while his IicutcDants liad restored 
the jrresUge of the Bntish name m Central 

India, had pacified large provinces, laid 
waste the stroDgliolds and haunts of nume- 
rous hostile chieftaiDS, and had broken up 
every band which met them lu arms— 
seizing their guns, and dispersing them in 
helpless flight Between the beginning of 
the mutiny in Mar, 1857, and the efoso 
of Juue, 1858, not less than 80,000 of the 
rebellious soldiers ^of the native army had 
been eUm in the field, had died of their | 
wouods, or had perished of diseases inci- 
dent to the war From 8,000 to 10000 
armed men, and refractoiy inhabitaata of 
tbe towns and villages, had also perished in 
encounters with the troops, nud of those 
shot, Wowa BTray from goM, orhaiiga^, pur , 
luant to the sentences of civil or militaiy 
courts, tbe number had been fiightfully 
^at Tbe result of this wholesale weed- 
ng oat hod, however, estabbshed the fact, 
bat the sepoy rebels had disappeared *33 
orgauised bodies, and the principal enemies 
which our troops had thenceforth to con- 
end with, were simply matchlockmen and 
iTi^lulBr horse, without a single lender of 
note to command them 
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^YE are now aliout to enter upon a new 
plijise in tlie history of this deplorable war 
of extermination, srhich henceforth, for a 
short penod, might be loobed upon rither 
ns n succession of conflicts with wandenng 
nad disorganised bands of nrmed rebels, 
scattered over the country, than as engage 
ments with regular armies in the tented 
field, or before the walls of beleaguered 
cities. The rainv season^ which sets in 
about the latter end of June, and lasts until 
October, had commcuced, and, in *1 grent 
degree, necessitated a ccssntion from active 
operations by either partv There was, 
nevertheless, mucli vet to be done before 
the fires of rebellion could be cfibctuallv 
trnmpi^ oat In many distnets eien 
the periodical mins allowed of little cessa 
tion from the labour of the troops, and the 
correspondence from various parts of the 
Anglo Indian proimccs was mciicative of 
anything rather than a prospect of speedy 
retaro to 

A letter from Dee«a, of the 1st Julr, in 
dicated the general tone of feeling that had 
spread over the country, thus — 'The >il 
lagers are very uuanl lu these distnets, and 
I ATisb mrself hick in Sciade Ihc night 
I entered Deesa I lost my road It was 
raining hard, with lightning and thunder 
and 1 weut into a village near the town, 
and begged for a guide but could not get 
one After some trouble, I fouud a mnn, 
who on the pretence of showing mo the 
imr, led me to a place, gave a whistle, and 
about eighty men caran out with naked 
tulaars, and surroundc I me It was rather 
RQ awkward fix to he in , but I earned on 
I bv sheer bounce — threatened all sorts of 
things — had u strong detachment of militaty 
coming up in mv rear, &.c , Sc, and at 
length got awav witli a guide ” In the 
Behar district, a party of rebels entered the 


station of Arrfth during the night of the 
6tii of July, and fired some bungalows A 
squadron of cavalry was sent out to repulse 
them, but had to retire back to the station, 
followed by the pebels, who, however, lu 
tbar turn, retired before the regular troops 
A telegram of the 9th, from Patna reported 
03 follows — “ The COth marched this after- 
noon for Arrah , hut the rebels have already 
left the Mcinity Brigadier Douglas has 
been placed in military charge of the part 
of Debar extending from Dioaporc to Gha 
zeepore, and incluaing the whole of the dis- 
turbed portions of the Behar and Shahahad 
districts He is to exercise entire control 
over tins territory till the rebels have been 
completely subdued, and all troops passing 
through, or stationed near those localities, 
are placed at his disposal Strong forts are 
to be established at coGderate distances m 
all directions TVith ell these means and 
appliances, it can hardly be doubted that I 
JJ.Tgvd.w TFiii i\P jWe to 

order to this part of the country " Agaip, 
on the mil, the commissioner of Patna 
'savs by a telegram — ''Debar now appears to 
be entirely clear of rebels, and is perfectly 
' quiet This is the case also with Patna 
and Chuprah There are still about 3,000 
I rebels in Shahabad, of whom 1,000 or 
■ l^tOO may be armed sepoys They pnn 
j Qpallv occupy the portion of the district 
around the Jugdespore jungle We have 
I considerable bodies of troops at Arrah and 
[on the Trunk road Brigadier Douglas is 
I nbont to establish a chain of posts round 
I the enemy's position Tliey have no guns, 
and have proved thtm«clres a very con 
temptible foe , and their expulsion is merely 
retarded by the state of the weather and 
thcwoid ’* On the 9th of July, the Btawah 
datRCt, m the Doab, was rocnaced by a 
laKc band of Dacoits and armed rebels, 
8G5 
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wlio, ivftcr IX slmrp skirmisli with a polic 
force xnidcr Licutcnuit Gmlmm nnii 
Mnchonoclitc, xrcre driven into the raxine 
xrltli some loss. Amonj* the hodics left o 
the twouml was one which, from the bottle 
and packets of medicine found upon it, wa 
cxidcntljr a nathc doctor. Trom Gwnhor 
a letter of the ITth of July sajs— "The 
troops arc Bcttinj; xuidcr coxcr ns quickly a 
possible, the mahnmjnh reuderiug every 
assistance; and there is no time to be lost 
as the monsoon commenced on the 12th 
The Doth hare been ordered to Seprcc, in 
consequence of disturbances expected there, 
nhouls, and were to have marched this 
morning, but did not. Our general is very 
careful of tho hcaltii of tho troops, nod 
won’t bare tlicm exposed if ho can help it; 
and in this all agree with liim. Sir Robert 
Ilnmilton is still here arranging treaties. 
Scindia IS in high spirits at haring re- 
covered his throne, and wanted to eriucc 
bis gratitude to the troops by giving them 
six months’ batta; but he was adxiscd to 
eixoastar. We all wish liis advisers had 
been m n regton where there are no stare 
at all. We expect to return to Bombay 
immediately after the mins.” In Unjpoo. 
tana, tho movements of tlie troops about 
tills time are described lu tho fullowiag 
telegrams— “‘'Allnliabad. 9th July.— General 
Roberts was at Sanghcer, south of Jexporc, 
on tho 5th. The rebels, wlio left LaUooiit 
Cor Toiigha on the 8rd, suddenly returned 
to the tormcr place, and arc now said to 
have nioxed for Dliolcporc. The Kotah 
rebels, who went to Gwnhor, hare coiuo 
bacltj reduced in number, and in much dis- 
order, and are now at Karier, near ftladlio. 
pore, in the Jeyporc territory. The rebel 
rnjah of Sliahngunge has giien himself up 
to Mr. Thornton at Moororra. The rebels 
had moved south before General Roberta’ 
lorce, ami the latter was about to send de- 
tachments in pursuit ahead of his junio 
force.” Again, on the 12tb of July, a tele- 
gram from Agra announced that, on the 9th, 
a body of rebels had taken possession of 
Tonk (a town about fortr»eight miles south 
of Jeypore), and surrounded the Bhoom- 
gliur, m which the nawab resided. They 
had plundeied the town, and obtained three 
brass guns, with which they assailed the i 
Bhoonighurj but the nawab and his people r 
remamed faithful, and held out; and the s 
following day, oa heariagof the approadi of i 
Captain Holmes with a torce for the velief i 
of the nawab, they suddenly broke up their ' e 
360 

e enmp, and fled without halting to Buncta, 

. whither they were followed by the British 

1 troops; hut tlic clinse was fruitless, as the 

1 latter could nexer get xritliin sight exen of 

I the nctixe enemy; and the troops found, to 
tlicir chiigrin, that their harassing ronreJt 
across the country Jiad in reality led to no 
useful result. 

Irx Rohilcuml, it was .apparent that, aJ- 
though the country was slowly returning to 
ft dogged ohecliciiec, the feeling of the 
people SI as ns hostile ns ex cr. 1 he Hindoos 

Jiatcd their Christasn rulers, who had 
trc.atcd them with comparative kindness, 
even more than they did the Slussulmaiis— 
tyrants who, (luring their brief reign, had 
plundered and insulted theminevery possible 
way. Upon the resumption of Bntish 
authority, martini l.air had been retnoxed 
from the province, and the Company’s rcgii- 
fcitious restored in full force. But the 
change was not congenial to the habits 
or xviahcs of the people. They preferred to 
lire under tlio military law of their native 
clitefs; and when Khan Bnlncloor Khan, 
and his alhes, heid Bohdeund, the {lopulcce [ 
showed their p-artmlity for native customs, 
by witnessing the aliohtion of the civil 1 
courts with (he utmost itidiOcrence. They 
were IX simple people, and preferred to be 1 
ruled by the ihrcct blow of the sword, rather 
tljitx by the tortuous subtlety of the pen, | 
and the sophistries of a code of laws to wbch 
their fathers were strongers Perhaps they ) 
were right in theu' predilection for the 
more summary, if not the best, system of 
govcniineiit. 1 

The following communication from Cen- j 
:nil India, furnishes some details of an 
eipeditiun, in which a force, under General 
Whitlock, was successful in an attack upon 
n fortihed ton n belonging to Narrayxm Eao, 
of the family of the Peishwa. According to 
he wnter (an officer of the force engaged), 
this affair was productiie of important re- 
ults, as no less than furty-one guns, ISO 
rounds of powder, 1,500 stand of arms, and 
wo crorea of rupees and jewels, fell into 
he hands of the victors. The letter, under 
ate of July 17th, says — "The force 
nandied from Banda, for Kinree, m two | 
mgadcs, one following the other; and the 
■abblo army of Narrayun Rao made prepa- 
ationa to obstruct our approach, by placing 
troug outposts on the didereut roads lead- 
ng to Kirwee, but, as our imposing force 

Tmlually neared them, their counige rapidly 

Kized ftxvay. Various messengers met us 
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on the mi3, intjirstinpthal thclicinofthe 
great PenhwR were comufg to snrrcnder, 
and (IaiIt were we expecting to »cc them; 
but, iiy after cUj pA«cd, end no one 
made hi< appeannee, we befrtn to think 
tint the crtflincis of the JInhralta waA 
at work, and tint their intimations of aur- 
render were made merely with the hope 
of ilclaring our adraiiec, and the hojun 
of many ro*e high, that we should yet Intc 
to fight our wav into Kirwec Thej were, 
however, doomed to disappointment , for no 
looticr Ind we arrived within two marthes 
of Kirwce, tlnu the rabble armj tiegm 
to disperse, and lUdha Goviiul, tie head 
man of Xarravun Kao, the scoundrel who 
bad worked &!l the mischier, thinking dis* 
cretion the better part of votoiir, niili all 
Ills satellites, and the greater part of the 
rabble amir, taking a large qiianlitr of cash 
and jewels, bolted to a lull fort near Mcnik* 
poor, some twentv miles south of Kinrcc 
iortunatclv, they were able to take no 
guns With them, and Nnrrsvun 1 ao and 
Madho lUo, withdrawing the guns into 
the courtyard of their palace, prepared 
to sntTCuder themselves to the Dritish gov 
ernment, and to answer i^or their misdeeds 
of the past twelve months On our reach* 
ing our encamping ground the next mom* 
mg, witbm eight mUcs of Kirwee, n small 
band of horsemen appeared in the distance, 
escorting three palanquins The troops 
were hfuted, and the cavalry skirmished to 
the front, and we awaited the approach 
of the cnemv Presently one man of the 
party preceded his companions, and, in a 
state of the greatest alarm, rushed up to the 
general, eiclaimiiig m Fnglish, ‘Sir, 1 am 
a faithful servant of tl o Kritish goverament , 
^.arravun Ilao and hladho llso beg perrojs 
lion to throw themselves at your feet ’ This 
turned out to he tlic agent of the Bntish 
government , who, for some time past, with 
infinite peril to himself, had been residing 
III Kirwce, trving to persuade the Itaos 
to surrender Ills efforts^, backed by the 
approach of the force lisd now met with 
success Permission was given to the pcni 
tent rebel chiefs to approach, and the 
general and the mogiitrato went to the 
front to meet them Leaving their escort 
simo distance off, Kurrniun Rao and 
Madho Ilao then approached on foot, and 
giving up their swords to the general, in token 
of submission, were immediately placed 
under a European guard of the 3rd Madras 
regiment, and escorted into camp The 


next dav, the general, with n detnehment of 
hone artillery, cavalry, and infantr}, entered 
Kirwre, and the magistrate toiik posseisioii 
of the town anil palace, the main portion of 
the force encamping on the left bank of tl c 
nrer Pyniuncc, op,)Ositc to the town of 
Kirwce 

Tlicse gentlemen cndcnMj did no* ex- 
pect a forc'* to march to Kirwce in the hot 
winds of Pundelctind, and have, without n 
doubt, been taken by surprise , for we found 
their gun fotindrict and powder manufac- 
tories in full swing They were casting 
guns and preparing ammunition up to within 
two days of our entering Kirwce, and the 
enlistment of men was still going on 

“We found in the palace upwards of 
forty pieces of cannon, JS, 12, 0, C, and 
3 pounders, an immense quantity of shot 
and powder, 2,000 stand of arms, complete, 
with their accnutrcrocnts and ball cartridge, 
besides no end of matchlocks aod swords, 
and what is more fatal than nnythiog to 
the Kaos, we found m the palace n heap 
of sepoys’ kits containing accoutrements of 
mutineers of scrcra) of onr wsrst regiments, 
thereby clearlv proving tliat these men had 
been entertained at Kirwce Nnrrayua 
Ilao aod Madho Kao arc confined in a 
room inside the palace, and guards hnro 
been plsccd over their immense wealth, 
valued at upwards of a croro of rupees 
We also found here two guns with bullocks 
complete, six elephants and sixty four horses 
belongiug to Nawah Allr Kahadar, which 
had been brought here after the fight at 
Bnnda, dq the lilth of Apnl The Kaos 
will be tried in a few davs, and if convicted, 
their property should be presented to the 
troops as puzc money, ns although there 
has been bo fight, stilJ, the submission 
caused by the approach of the force is of 
incalculable importance and gam to us, and 
the troops have had a most harassing march 
ID the height of the hot winds of Bundelcund, 
and have lost as many men from sun stroke 
as they would probably have lost m open 
fight 

“Yesterday, the mam body of the force, 
including both bngades, moved over to tlie 
Kinveo side of the nver, and are halted till 
furtlicr orders Fortunately, but with some 
difficulty, cover lias been found for all the 
sick, of whom we have a large proportion 

* Radha Govuu!, the scoundrel w lio bolted 
to tbc hills, has been marked down, and, I 
trust, in a day or two, we shall beat up Jua 
quarters Our bloodless victory at Kirwee 
Sbr 
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« nil tlic more fortuinto since tlio tcmporniy 
success of tl)c rebels at Gwnhor, for liicrc ts 
ni)t n doubt tbnt the ^IcilirnltA cbicfs Iiavc 
been in close corrrspoiicJcncc \iith flic 
CnlpccTantifi Topee, nm! Ind tlie Kirwcc 
rebels been nllowcd mticli more time, tbc} 
would assuredly haso acted in concert with 
tlio Maliratta faction in tlio western pre- 
sidency This district will soon settle down, 
for flic people arc very fired of thetr tttUve 
rulers ” 

All occurrence, which ctcited much alarm, 
and colled for energetic interference, took 
place towards the end of July at Alhgurh, 
under the fullowiug circinastnnccs — A fcir 
weeks previous to theeicnts dtserihcd, the 
officer m command of the station (Coloiiel 
Shuldham) directed that llic men of the 
new Iciy, concentrated at that place, should 
be formed into messes, according to caste, 
and that each caste should choose its own 
cook This arrangement did not suit the 
prejudices, or, probably, accord with (he 
privileges assumed by these soldiers ofecs/e, 
and with a forbcarauco scarcely justifiable 
under the circumstances of tlie time, the 
orders of the commanding officer were al- 
lowed to be disregarded with impunity 
Some days after the promulgation of the 
order, a naik and a private of the corps 
strolled mto the lines occupied by the Jat 
horse , and, while there, asked the men if 
they would like to “ use” the same rations as 
a European soldier, stating, at the same time, 
that they themselves were compcfled to do 
so Uluch conversation passed, and the 
naik exercised his persuasive powers to incite 
the horsemen to mutiny Finding, however, 
that he could produce no decided impression 
upon his hearers, he withdrew from the 
lines before they had made up their roiuds 
whether to send him back to the foil a 
prisoner or not The Jats, however, re 
ported the circumstance to their command- 
ing officer, Lieutenant Murray, who set on 
foot an investigation, but ns nothing wns 
elicited which could serve to criminate any 
jiarticular individual, be paraded lus men, 
and reproved them in somewhat indignant 
terms for making a false report to him 
The men reiterated their statements, and 
offered to point out the naik and his com 
pamon if a parade were formed to enable 
them to do so On the following day the 
men of the new levy w ere paraded accord 
iDgly, and the guilty parties were identified ! 
the offenders were heavily ironed upon the 
spot, and placed under a strong guaidofthc 
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Gtth regiment A court-martial wns then 
nssemblcil, before which they were brought 
foptnnl The charge ngainst’thc private was 
first disposed of, anil, hciiig established, the 
oflender wns ‘sentenced to a few dozen 
Inslics, and discharged with ignominy, but 
the mik, wliosc guilt was of a more positiie 
quality, being clearly convicted of an at- 
tempt to incite to mutiny, was sentenced to 
death by the bangmin A fetter from 
Aljjgurh, of the 23tli of July, gave the fol- 
lowing account of the execution — 

“On the evening of the 23rd, our de- 
tachment (Cith), the artillery (the European 
and Gohindauze), and the new leir, were 
drawn up under arms on the square, close 
by the lines of the last-named corps, oppo- 
site to which the gallows was erected, and 
with loaded muskets, and guns charged 
with grape to the muzzles, prepared to 
carry out the sentence The arms of the 
ineu of the new levy ncre not Joided, and 
could not have done much mischief if they 
had been, ns only about eighty of the men 
carried arms ihe prisoner was brought 
out, and the proceedings of the court martial 
were read to tlic troops m the language I 
they could understand As soon as his ] 
fate was announced, the man coolly as- 
cended the scaffold, and only uttering tlie 
words 'good bje, comrades,' stood calmly 
awaiting his doom The order was given, 
aod the drop fell, but what afterwards took 
place between tlie soul and its Creator, the 
day of general judgment can alone be able to 
rcveiJ He deserved his fate but be met it 
like *i soldier and n man tVas it a feeling 
of patriotism that sustained him, or what?” 
Severil other men who became implicated 
dunug the proceedings before tlio court, 
were hogged, and the affair died away. 

The state of Oude at this time, afforded i 
ample employment fur abilities of the high- 
est order, both civil and military 'Ihe 
capital Itself was tranquil, hut, with the 
exception of some lines of communication 
still open, the country was wholly in the I 
bands of the rebels 

At Lucknow, the great military works 
designed by Colonel iiapier, of the Eenga] 
engineers, were rapidly progressing under 
the superintendence of Major Crorntnehu, 
chief engineer of Oude The nature and 
extent of these defences were well described 
in the following letter from Lucknow, of 
the 28th of June, and might be readily 
traced by refernngloa plan of the city The 
names of the various posts vividly recall to 
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memorr the desperate struggles of the 
imprisoned garrison, of the retieiing forces, 
and of ihe final all conquering array — 

"The city of Lucknow, from its vast ex 
tent, and from the absence of any very 
prominent features of the ground on which 
It stands, must always remain difficult to 
control except by a large body of troops 
That difficulty may be greatly diminished 
bv establishing a sufficient number of 
military posts, by clearing such spaces round 
the posts on their lines of communication 
with the op^n country, as will render them 
at all times accessible by opening broad 
streets through the citv, and practicable 
roads through and round the suburbs, so 
that troops may more rapidly in any 
direction The city is situated on an incline, 
descending towards the Goomtec , the sides 
of the residency and of the old fort, called 
the Jluelice Bowun, arc more elevated 
than the other parts sarroundiog them, 
and are spurs from the high edge of 
the incline which stretches round the 
south side of the city The drainage 
between them falls into the Goonilee neat 
the iron bridge The height of the build 
mgs is so great, compared with the 
natural features of the ground, that the 
latter are oulr discernible on close ex 
amination The point which gives the 
nearest approach to a command over the 
city, IS the old fort, or hlucbec Bowun, 
m close proximity to winch is the great 
Imaumbarra, which affords most excellent 
shelter for troops It is here our pnocipal | 
post wilt be maintained, for it commands' 
completely the stone bndjie, and greatly: 
influences the communication with the 
iron bridge Our second post is at the 
iron bridge , and the third will be built 
on the site of the late residency These are 
to be connected by outposts at Alice Meckee 
Khan's house aad the hfoosabagb, to con 
nect the hluchee Bowun aud iron bridge 
by strong pickets The Jumima Bagh 
appears to offer no military position, though 
the slieltcr of a few buildings there is con- 
Tenient for the present , but it will be found 
expedient to clear away the whole of them, 
leaving merely tl e higf ly ornamental gate 
ways, and laying out the ground surrounding 
the great masonry tank in walks and gar- 
dens for the use of the garrison in the 
lluchee Bowun, avoiding to construct or 
IcaAc any cover that would be xn^nnous 
to it All suburbs and cover lying on the 
bauks of the nver, which would intercept 
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the free march of troops from the ^Fuchee 
Oowun to the Sfoosauagh, is now being 
swept away The second post, as alrcidy 
mentioned, has been formed at the iron 
hndge, which is connected with the Muchee 
Bowun by strong pickets — a little labour 
coDTcrtiog an existing hollow into a covered 
way for a considerable part of the dis- 
tance The post at the residency, which 
IS not yet completed, will maintain the 
communication between the bridges and 
the Knuerbagh An esplanade round the 
Muchee Bowun is now being cleared 600 
yards all round it, and the following roads 
arc being constructed, radiating from it 
through the city — 

" No 1 To the Chaibagb bridge 2 To 
the Tal ka-Tora bridge 3 To the Mooja- 
bagli, to joiD the road to Sandeelah 4 
Iron bridge runs into No 1 5 Stone 

hndge to cantonment at Mumaoo 6 The 
old cantonment road from the iron hndge 
7 From the Chwbagh to the Tal ka Torn, 
thence tid Boulee Hussem to the Moosa- 
I hagli 

"These will form the grand military lines 
of road, perfecting the communication to, 
from, througii, and with our system of 
fortihed posts 

"The palaces of Ferrud Bux, the Chutter 
Muoztl, aud the Kaiserbsgh, together with 
the range of palaces stretching from the 
Kaiserbagh to Banks' house, now form the 
barracks for our troops The part of tlic 
city lying immediately south of them, and 
almost in rums, will be cleared away Every 
building and garden enclosure not required 
for the use of our troops, which exists 
between the Martimere road and the Goom 
tec, wiH n!so be cleared away All bridges 
over the canal, destroyed and damaged by 
the enemy, are being rebuilt and repaired 

" The following, already made or m course 
of construction will form our civil lines of 
roads all communicating directly or m- 
i directly with the military — 

"No 1 From the Kaiserbagh to the 
I Cliaibagh 3 Ditto, to the Tal ka Tora 
3 Ditto, to Seetapore bridge 4 Fn m a 
point south of the Kaiserbagh to Sufraze- 
gunge and Sundeekh 5 From Civil Bunj 
along to the Seetapore bridge 6 From 
the Muchee Bowun lu the rear of the 
residency, to the Kaiserbagh, continued to 
Banks’ house This last to form the 
boundarv between the civil and military 
lines 

"The Martiniere and Dilkoosha are also 
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used ns outposts on tuc cast bIcIc. TIius 
our troops snll occupy cantouments alto- 
gctlicr seven miles in extent, from tlio 
entrance outposts from cast to west, in the 
centre of winch are the three permanent 
fortified posts, winch will require a garnson 
Aggregating 1,000 men, and will hold the 
roads between the city and tho north bmh 
of the Goomtec. Hie position of the troops 
13 one entirely forced by circumstances-^ 
the greatest of all forces, I mnj remark by 
the waj —by the necessity of holding the 
lino which controls tho citj, and its com. 
muincitions with the north hank of the 
Goomtec and northern districts of Oiide| 
otherwise it would bo a Jirgo gnmsoli woj 
should have to maintain, to he entirely ludc. 
peifdcnt of the movable columns.” 

The conntry districts were, as we hare 
ohserved, in no sense subdued, and yet 
neither could they he said to bo held bji- 
the rebels in force There were, in fact, at 
this tunc, three great parties m the country, 
two antagonistic, and the third utterly in 
different to their rivalry The rebels, m 
considerable numbers, were banded together 
unaer their leaders, m a dozen places, but 
all at A distance from the capital The 
ciiltiratora pursued their ordinary occup'»^ 
tiou, and, whereier sufEcicntly strong, 
resisted by force the exactions of the rebel 
chiefs, their system being to pay the regular 
rcienue to the party that Grst came for it, 
and to resist any demand for it from 
other quarters, while ao deadly was the 
hostile feeling with which the European 
authonties were regarded tlirougbout the 
province, that even the populanty of JIaun 
Sing did not save him from au attack, in 
requital for the very slight assistance he hid 
rendered to the GhoorUas on their return 
from the Bntish territory. Rumour had, 
towards the end of June, ascribed the exist- 
ence of a more hopeful feeling on the 
part of the begum and her followers at 
Bundee, in. consequence of an understand- 
ing alleged to exist between herself and the 
Jung Bahadoor of Nepaul Throughout 
the city it was confidently asserted, that 
the begum had applied for assistance to 
the Nepaulese chief, and that the aid she 
required had been promised, and would cct- 
tamly be forthcommg, and that, strength- 
ened by this new and powerful auxiliary, 
the ex queen would make one last and 
desperate struggle to recover her iingdoni , 
So much only of this rumour was true 
as related to the fact of applications being 
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made from the late mouUio of Tyzabad and 
from Birjiz Kudr, the prince of Oude, then 
with the begum By these individuals letters 
Iliad certainly Jiccu addressed to tho Jung, 
uiging him to desert the infidels, and to 
range himself On the side of those who had 
risen against their oppression; and the fol- 
lowing are translations of the correspon- 
tlcncc which passed upon the occasion — 

TranttaUon of a Xeller from 2foulcie JHaiomed 
Surfm Aief, ths AmhatsaJor of the Amy cf 
Otiae, io the Maharajah Jang Sahadoor {tetthont 
date}, rtcetenl ClAJune, 1858 
“AfUr comphments— rriendship has subsisted 
for a Toiy tong penod between the kingdom of 
Oude and that or Nepant, and nothing has been 
Jaaff aa ace gate ta laCemcge ic. le a (iere&re r 
astonishing you have aided with the impure infidels 
who are tyrants and enemies of the religion both of 
I Hindoos andMohammedanSiSndhare/oughtegsinsc / 
the army of the faithful Ihe chiefs of ever; tribe 
should Bght for their religion oa long as they hre I 
These execrated people have become the destroyera 
of the Hindoo and Mohammedan reJ gioo, and your i 
hiendthip for them is unbecoming the dignity of | 
pnnees and kings There is a proverb, that ' ^\ hen | 

infidelity springs from Mecca, where can Islamism 
ezut? Il you in person are prepared to destroy | 
religion, how can it stand P 1 hope that, hanng 
allowed the eyes of justice and kindness to rest on 
both creeds, you wiJJ sake your srrangesents so 
that these enemies of the faith may abandon their 
present purpose, and meet with punishment, and 
,ibat for thousands of Hindoos nod Mohammedans 
whom they have slain without cause, you wjt leave 
Dolbing undone in the way of retahauoo By this 
means you will, in the first place, obtain renoiru in 
this world and in the next , secondly, y ou wiU give 
satufsction to os government, end it wiil be the 
means of locreasing friendship From your kind 
Deis I sm m hopes you will favour me with an 
, answer to this letter, with your seal attached, that 1 
may be enabled to report it to the king For the I 
express purpose of communicating with you I have 
been appointed ambassador and am now m Toolsee 
pore 1 enclose a copy of my credentials (sunning I 
In return for your friendship and good Wishes it 
will be easy for the king to reward you 1 have 
had an interview with Bummun Khan, and have 
told him all that is necessaryp no doubt he will 
write and inform you Moulne Ahmed Oola Shah, 
a very celebrated and brave man, is in the neigh- 
bonihood of Lucknow, and is ready to fight with 
and destroy the inBdeh (Ka^) 1 am one of his 

confidential servants, and have been deputed by him 
to negotiate with you Neither I nor the servants 
of our government are acquainted with your titles, 

CUT those of your authorittev, ao we cannot address 
you properly I am in hopes that you will tend me 
word how we should address you, and pray forgive 
any mistakes or omissions in this letter 1 hope for 
(he Aiture you will look upon ms ns your sincere 
fnend, and will not for«t me Seven Persian let 
(era accompany this, addressed by Mahomed Ivhan 
Bahodoor viceroy of Oude, to different Repaid 
aulhonbes— .among them one for yourself; and two 
Umdee letters under the seal of the king of Oude— 
one for the king of Jiepaul, the other for yourself— 
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ifv'J reach you. I am m hopes sou srji! favour 
me TTith a reply, and that you sem pay such kind 
aitentioa to Ibe condition of the Hmdooa and Mo* 
hammedans that their religion may ho pretened, 
and the fnfidela deatrojed.” ^ 

Ahsiroel TranOaltoa of a Zetltr from Jiaircan 
AUe Khan Mirza Kitjis Kjdr SahaJoor, to J7m 
Jfighntta the ilfaAarojoA of AVpouf, dated iKe llh 
of ifeth ^umruf, 1915, cotrttvonding wtlh iQlk 
Jl/oy, 1858 

“After compliments— It is knosrn to every one 
that my ancestors brought the British into Uiodos- 
tan 1 but Bulvust Ein^. the r^ab of Benares, vas a 
cause of much annoyance to them, and therefore the 
province of Benares vrss ipven to them A treaty 
was then signed by the British, in which they wrote 
that they would never act treacherously as long as 
the sun and moon should eiist But they have 
broken that treaty, and, dethroning my father, 
'tVajidAU Shah, have sequestered his state.palaces, 
and everything he had Every one is acquainted with 
this event, as u took place oiuy m Sumvut, 1012 
“ After taking Lucknow they intended to make 
war with you, for which purpose they collected a 
large force and tnagtziee at C^tonetgunge. which is 
situate below the pethaps you are aware of 

this event 

‘ In former years great inlicoaey eiisted between 
our houses, insomuch that your forefathers buth a 
burgalow for my ancestors for shooting and hunting 
purposes itiBbootiral 

* Ibe British, some time ago, attempted to inter* 
fere with the faith of both the Hindoos and Mo 
hammedans, by preparing caritidgei with cow's grease 
for the Hindoos and that of pigs fortheMohamoe* 
dans, and ordering them to bite them wiUi their 
teeth The sepoys refuted, and were ordered by 
the Bfiluh to be blown away from guns on tbe 
parade ground This is the cause of the war break 
tng out, and probably you are acquainted with it 
"But I am Ignorant as to how they managed to 
get jauT troops, which they brought here, and began 
to commit every sort of violence, and to null down 
temples, mosques, imaambarras, sad the sacred, 
places 1 

* You are well aware of the treachery of the 
British, and it is proper you should preserve the i 
standard of religion, and make the tree of friendship 
between you and me fresh. 

"Therefore It is proper we should join in killing' 
the British, which is ue oidy way to save the leU 
gions of both the Hindoos and Mohszmnedaos 
“ 1 have written briefly but you can comprehend 
it largely It is right that jou should send me a 
r*ply quickly" 

Translation of a Zeiter from Bii^ij Kudi to Am 
Krceltenei/ Maharajah Jung JJahadoor, of lltH 
May, 1858 

“After aseer (blessing) — I am well convinced 
that you pay great attention to religion and faith, 
and that it is very likely you have been informed 
that temples and imsumbams have been b>tu(en 
down 

" You are also aware that the Brilish do not care 
either for the religion or life of the Hindoos or 
Mohammedans, and their cunningness ondtoeacher}, 
vs well as their forgetfulness of fjiour^ u not &a 
known to you 

1 • kou are also aware that my forefalhera showed 

1 favonr to the British, such its no one else would do ; 
and they have, without any offence on my part, de- 
pnved me of everything 

“ Let bygones bo bygones. I now wnte to you 
' that It is proper for us to band together m the cause 
of religion, and act with reflection. 

“To you both parlies are tbe tame, what shall I 
wnte more® ^ly brief writing comprehend a 
gr^at deaL 

“Let me inform you that tbe rooulvie. Sahib, fi 
proceeding towards you on my poiu” 

TVnnsfjtion (f a Letter from Alee Mahomed Khnn, 
’i'ieeroy of Luehnoxe, to hii Jff,rte//sney Maharajah 

Jictig liahadoor, dated May I9<A, 

“After compliments — Great intimacy existing 
between the two governments, it is unnecessary for 
the members of either to attempt to increase it 
Therefore I, Alee Mahomed Koan Bahadoor, a 
viceroy of the state, remind you of it, and disclose 
my object in this friendly letter — informing you, that 
a friendly letter has been addressed by this state to 
: bis highness the roanarajah of Hepaul, the purport 
of which Will be known 

“As ibe strengthening of tbe old friendship 
exMUng between the two states depends on the 
managers of both governments, wbo are bound m 
duty to do so (and the sages and clever men of past 
sigea have excelled in such matters) and especially 
at this period, when the British ,nstion u bent on 
depriving the inbabilants of this country of their 
religion, faith, dominions, and livee, and as no hope 
u leB to any pnnee by tins cursed nation , therefore, 
on the strength of our old friendship, end consider 
ing the Vicinity of our frontier, I am led to believe | 
that It would not be wise in any chief to allow tb^ee 
enemies wbo are in their grasp, to escape j 

" Therefore it u proper for, end binding oa chiefs, 
to enter into agreements to kill and get rid of these 
infidels 

‘ It u hoped you will keep the object of thu pro 
posed matter in new, and renew the ntes of friend 
ship 

“Believing me anxious to hear of your health, I 
hope you will always favour me with your corres- 
pondence 

“ May the days of prosperity befriend friends ” 

Translation of a Letter from his ExceVenty Maha 
rajnh Jung Bahadoor, to Birjis Kndr Bahadoor, 
of Laehnmo 

" Your letter of the 7th Jeth Soode (Wednesday, 
coiresponding to the 19th of May 185^ to the 
address of his h ghness the maharajah of Nepaul 
and that of 13th Jeth Vudee of tbe present tear 
(Tuesday, corresponding to tbe llth of May, 18o8), 
to my address have reached their respective destina 
tions, and their contents arc fully understood In 

It IS written that the British are bent on the destruc 
tion of the society, rel gion, and faith of both Hm 
doos and Mohammedans 

“ Be It knovfn that, for upwards of a century, the 

Bntiah have reigned in Ilmdostan] but up to the 
present moment, neither the Hindoos nor tbe Afo- 
hammedans have ever complained that their religion 
baa been interfered with 

“As the Hindoos and Mohammedans have been 
guiltv of ingratitude and perfidy, neither the Nepaul 
govemmeni nor 1 car side with them 

• Since the star of faith and integrity, sioccnfy m 
words as wsU as in acts, and the wisdom and com 
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rrthcnsion of tlio Rritiih, are *hm»nK as bug*** *' 
the wn In erery qua’lcr of the Rlobe, be Msurrt 
that my poTerntneiil will nerer duunlte lt»eir froir 
the fnend»hln of iho esalted Ilntiih govemmeni, or 
be in»li)r*«<l ^ join with any monarch against it, 
b. h. .< biBhu b«rcn Vh.t E,™"'!'!* ™ *! 
hare for connectme oursclres with tlie Jtindoos and 
Mohammedans of ilmdoslan? . 


siohammeaans 01 Jiinuwswiin 

*' Be It also known, that bad I m any way been 
Inclined to cullirale the friendihia and intimacy of 
the Hindoo and Mohammedan tribes, should I base 
massacred 5 000 or 0,000 of them in my way to 

« yo“ ^ OT 

mo persiade you, ihtl if an) 

Mohammedan, who has not % 

or child, goes immediately to Mr ilontgomerj, the 
SLef commissioner of Lucknow. ^ 

arms and makes submission, he will be pemiitteU to 
Je™ n hu honour, and h.s crimes will be pardoned 
“if you still be inclined to make w« on the 
T> /u «« Mmh or kine in the world will giro jou 
? d°«l b, Ih. .nd ct .b 

••rhare written whatever has come into my plain 


••T have written whatever nis come •mo uij 
mind, and it will be proper and betwr for you to act 
m accordance with wbat 1 have aaid. 


From the nhove correspondence, »t is 
ertdent that, wlmtcicr doubts might have 
Misted of thegood faith of the Ncpaulese 
chief after his retirement from Lucknow, 
he had acted with perfect loyaltj to hts en- 
gagement with the Auglo Indian govern- 
ment, and was entitled to its confidence 
On the 3l8t of July, a force, under 
Sir Hope Grant, marched from Lucknow 
to take possession of Tyrabid— relieving 
Maun Sing, who was shut up m bis fort at 
Sliahgunge, on their way At this time, 
the territorial possessions of the British 
in Oude, evclusive of the capital itself, were 
limited to the imlitary road between Cawn 
pore and Lucknow, the route on to Nu 
wab-'unge beyond that city, and a strip of 
country a few miles broad, along the north ; 
of that line of route It was expected that 
General Grant’s advance on Fyzabad would 
probably result m the commaud of th^ 
road also, and that nothing more woidd bo 
done until the cold weather enabled the 
troops to enter upon another campaign 
On the part of the rebels, it was now 
reported that the begum, since her repulse 
by Jung Bahadoor, was no longer able 
to keep together the force she had endea 
Toured to organise at Boondee, under 
Tantia Topee — the men deserting in large 
, numbers, and leaving their arms behind 
I them The rebel treasury being nwiy 
^ exhausted, it was also currently reported 
that extreme pressure for means to samiv 
Ins followers, had compelled Nana Sahib to 
part with a ruby of immense value, to a 
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native banker, for 10,000 rupees Jlean- 
while, the right to partieipnte in the trea- 
sures of the late moulvic of F^zabad, had 
opened n field of dispute between the rebel 
leaders , the begum liai mg dispatched Khno 
Ah Khan with some troops, to bring tho 
nch booty to her for disposal — an arrange- 
ment that did not coincide with the news 
of Khan Bahadoor Ismael Khan and Peroze 
Shnh, who, being m possession of it, con- 
sidered they had the best right to share it 
among themsches, and were disposed to 
fight lor it if necessary. 

Some time towards the end of June, 
an effort was made to estimate the number 
of talookdars, and other petty chieftains, 
who were yet m arms against Bntish rule 
m the province of Oiide together with the 
amount of force at their disposal The list 
that appeared to offer the nearest attainable 
approach to accuracy, gave the names of 
about thirty five talookdars, rajahs, and 
chucklednrs, holding among them about 
twenty-five mud foits, of various capacity 
and strength, with nearly a hundred guns, 
and altogetlicrmusteruigaboutdO, 000 armed 
retainers, distributed over the country, but 
the greater part of them m the district 
around Boy Bareilly, south cast of the 
capita] Notwithstanding these formidable 
chieftains, and their men at arms, the cause 
of regular goreniment in Oude gradually 
advanced The rebels, vast as their num- 
bers were in the aggregate, being split into 
sections, could not seriously retard the com- 
plete pacification of the country, and Jfr 
Montgomery at Lucknow, entrusted, as we 
have seen, with large discretionary powers 
by the governor general, was slowly but 
surely feeling his way to that desirable end 
The immediate defences of the city had 
been entrusted to the superintendence of 
Major Crommclm, and while Sir Hope 
Grant was rushing from point to point, and 
trampling down rebellion in the open field, 
the chief commissioner was assiduously em- 
ployed lu re establishing the network of judi- 
cial and fiscal organisation, as opportunity 
arose at the heel of the conquerors One 
of the greatest obstacles to the immediate 
success of his policv, arose from the fact, 
that the rebel leaders made instant and un 
relenting war agamst such of their country- 


tbeir submission to the I 


government, and thereby deterred the more 
timid from seeking its forgiieness 

The Punjab at this time was not wholly 
free from the taint of disaffection, and, on 
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the 20th of Julf, it was accideotall/ d». 
covered that a portion of the 18tli regiment 
ofPunjab infantrj', stationed at Dera Ismael 
Khan, had been told-ofT for t^e murtler of 
all the officers, after which the fort was to 
have been seized, and the 39th regiment, 
which had some time preiionaly been dis- 
armed, was to have been re-equippcd from 
the magazine and stores. Taking with them 
the guns and treasure, the mutineers were 
then to embark in boats for Dera Gliazce 
Khan, on the Indus, where they expected 
the troops there stationed would join them. 
"With this accession of force they were then 
to cross the Indus, hasten to ^looUao, and, 
with the two regiments there, march npon 
and take possession of Lahore: the 6th 
police hattahon and the Punjab battery 
were in the plot ; and the conspirators 
reckoned upon being joined by the other 
I troops in garrison, as soon as the revolt 
should break out. Prondentially, on the 
evening of the 19th of July, information 
was by some means or other conveyed to 
Captain Gardiner, commanding the 10th 
Punjab infantry, and Captain Smith, of the 
artillery, that an outbreak was likely to 
occur that night. The intelligence was at 
once reported to Colonel Macdonald, iii 
command of the station; who desired all 
coramanding officers to rcpiir to their re- 
spective lines, to watch events, and act as 
their judgment should dictate Captain 
Gardiner, on reaching his quarter-guard, 
called for a sepoy and jemadar, who had 
been named by bis informant. The sepoy 
came, and on hearing the words hjnd kur 
(“secure him"), turned and fled, pursued 
by a native officer of the guard and some 
sepoys, ^^^^ell near the lines, the jemadar 
implicated rushed forward to his rescue, 
and wounded the aubahdar and one of the 
sepoys, and then fled with the man he had 
thus aided to escape. A court of inquiry 
was immediately summoned} and the 39th 
native infantry were, by order of Sir John 
Lawrence, dispatched to Scalkotc, whither 
they marched very quietly, after giving up 
their side-arms. Three natiic officers, five 
non-commissioned officers, and a namber of 
sepoys, were plsced under arrest; and, 
happily, the meditated mischief was strangled 
a few moments before its development In 
connection witfi this abortive nttempt to re- 
volt, another of more serious result occurred 
Oil the 3lst of August, at Mooltan, where 
tlic 62nd and C9lh native infantry, with a 
troop of native horse artillery, broke into 


mutiny, and tried to seize the guns and 
arms of the royal artillery and fusiliers. In 
the attack four gunners were killed, and 
three wounded ; Lieutenant Mules, the ad- 
j'litant of the fusiliers, being also killed. 
The outbreak of the mutiny was raarkerf by 
singular daring, as the men had no other 
weapons than sidc-pieces of wood taken 
from their charpoys; and with these they 
charged in wings of regiments. The G2ud 
went at the artillery stables, and part of the 
fusilier barracks ; the 69Ch at the guns, the 
artillery barracks, and a part of the fusilier 
barracks, "Wlien charging, the G2ud ad- 
vanced close up to the irregular cavalry, 
evidently expecting them to join in the out- 
break ; but the latter, on the contrary, 
charged upon and cut them down without 
mercy, following them as they fled, and, 
with the 11th Punjab mfantry, inflict’ng 
terrible punishment upon the fugitives. 
The strength of the two regiments >mme- I 
dnately before the outbreak, numbered I 
1,431 rank and file, who were thus ac- 
counted for on the 3rd of September, but 
three days after that event ’—Killed m the 
mutiny, 300, tried and executed, TO; in 
prison, 500, killed by villagers, 50, and 
125 did not join the disturbance making a 
total of 1,045. 185 were afterwards cap- 
tured at Srojabad, and about 100 others at 
a thannah ou the Lahore road; thus leaving 
but 100 men, out of nearly 1,500, unac- 
counted for Upon mrestigntiiig the cir- 
cumstances connected with this affair, it 
transpired that an order for the gradual 
disbandment of the two corps had been read 
to tbe men on parade, and was heard by 
them with apparent satisfaction, but that 
shortly alter, a report was circulated, to the 
effect that government had chosen the plan 
of sending them to their homes in drafts of 
twenty at a time, with the object of getting 
the men dispatched in small parties, and 
cutting them up on their way to Lahore. 

A great effect was immediately produced on 
the sepoys by tins rumour; and on the 
morning of the outbreak, when the process 
of disbanding was to Lave commenccil, they 
not only refused to quit the station, but re~ 
solvcii to attack the Europeans, and supply 
themselves with arms for their protection — 
the signal fur action being the finng of the 
mid-d«y pun. The project was, as we have 
seen, timely fnistraieil ; hut the alarm 
occasioned to the European residents at the 
fort was inteuse. The inquiry also elicited 
the fact, that a plot to kill all the officers. 
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mcludmg some of tlie native, had been __ 
agitation for some months previous!/ 
amongst a knot of Mnlwaie Sikhs, about 
100 m number, who assumed that, if the 
ofhcers were destroyed, tbe whole of the 
men would join in the movement without 
hesitation 

Some further details of this ternbl/ 
avenged attempt at revolt, are furnished by 
the following extract fiom a letter dated 
September 23rd —“You may not have 
beard all the details of the destruction of 
the mutinous regiments at JTooItan Two 
regiments there stationed — the G2nd and 
69th— were among the first disarmed m the 
Punjab The C9th was known to be rotten 
to the core , but tbe C3nd has till withm these 
last few weeks, committed no act calculated 
to excite suspicion Accordingly it was re- 
solved to rearm the regiment while dis 
charging the 69th The order was accord 
ingly sent out to the men, and received in 
ommous silence According to the only 
probable account yet received, tbe sepoys 
took tbe order to be an indication of kind 
ness so inconceivable that it must conceal 
some treachery They imagined, it is said, 
that they were to he deatroyed, and that the 
order to discharge them m detail was in 
tended to facibtate that process To prevent 
the execution of the plan they determined 
to escape Escape without horses was, how- 
ever, nearly impossible, and the only horses 
obtainable were those belonging to the 
European artillery The artillery stables, 
therefore, were the point of attack , and the 
two regiments, joined by the native artillery- 
men (disarmed), marched by wings on the 
European artillerymen They had no inus 
kets, aud but few swords, but the mass had 
extemporised formidable clubs out of the 
side posts of their bedsteads A few reached 
the stables, where they killed four Euro 
peans, hut were speedily driven out a 
gallant young fellow, a lieutenant wlio fl^g 
himself among them sword in hand The 
reroamder were beaten back by the artillcrv 
men, accoramg to the pnntcd accosts, with 
their side arms This, however, I am in 
formed is n mistake An officer, Captain 
Green, I think, had received information of 
the movement, and got out his guns w 
rapidly M to be able to pour case into the 
miUiuccrs at fiftj yards At all events,^ 
were killed on the spot and the remainder, 
about 1,100, broke and fied The llombar 
funhers came up a few minutes aftcmanl*, 
and their adjutant, Licutcnaut 31ule^ wtio 
371 


was ndmg in advance, was seized by a few 
sepoys, torn from his horse, and brained on 
tbe spot The sepoys then divided, part 
flying towards tbe Sutlej — the boats upon 
which river had, however, been seized — and 
part towards Lahore The former party 
again dinded, one portion making for m 
island in the Gheera, and another for the 
Cheuab They were all arrested or slain 
The second division was pursued by a native 
gentleman, Gholam kfustafa Ehnn, aided 
by his tenantry and the police The sepoys 
fought desperately, and compelled a retreat , 
but Mustafa Khan advanced again, and 
every sepoy was killed By this time the 
country was tip Punjab officials know 
how to nde, the country folk hate the Ilm- 
dostanee soldiery with a most healthy 
hatred, and by the !5th instant, the entire 
force, both the regiments and the artillerv, 
had been * accounted for ' A.U who had not 
been shot, or drowned, or hanged, Ind been 
taken pnsoners The mtelligencc made the 
sepoys at Meean Meer 'restless / but tbe 
watch kept there is most ngilant, and, 
though there arc rumours of a rising, they 
are not authenticated The catastrophe 
will put n stop to the rearming mania, which 
for a few dnvs threnteoed to place some 
16 000 traitors under arms in the northern 
stations The truth, that the fighting 
classes to a man detest the British, and 
that those who remnmed faithful only 
waited their opportunity, begins at last to 
be admitted Tho G9th intivo infantry, 
one of the ‘best dispositioncd' of the dis- 
armed, is now on its march from Peshnwur 
to Umbnlhh, and Sir J Lawrence has, I 
pcrecnc, ordered all the police en roule to 
keep their arms in readiness for action 
The discharges arc proceeding rapidlj, forty 
men a daj crossing the frontier under the 
survcillanco of the police Beyond that 
point they subside into the population, and, 
if they join the marauden can do little 
harm 1 our or five thousand, more or Jes, 
of them do not make the difference of a i 
European regiment " ' 

One of the most spinteil affairs in wluch 
tlio troops were engaged at the com 
meacement of the guerilla like system of 
warfare, occurred near Echrcc on the 17th 
of July Captain Kattrav, m command of n 
Sikh regiment at that station, being de 
sirous to secure the person of Sirnain Nng 
rebel of some notonety, on nreonnt of tl r 
mnrders and outrages in wl ich ho had l>wn 
concmied, selected cinl t cfhM men, whom 
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he disguised ns mutinous sepoys, *ind sent 
into the place ocrupicd by the rebel chief 
and Lis adherents The Sikh* more than 
followed their instruction* , for, by -well sus- 
taining the characters they had assumed, 
ther gradually worked thcmsclres into the 
confidence of tlic whole hand , and then, at 
acouTcnicnt opportnnitv, made an onslaught 
1 upon the chief and hia fimily, taking the 
first prisoner, and murdering his hrothcr, 
sons, nephews, and grandsons— m all, nmc 
penons — whose heads they brought with 
them to the tent of their commander 

Looking from hence towards the Doah 
and Kohileund, it became at once apparent 
that organisation and systematic goicrn- 
ment had already made great advances 
The Doab no longer contained any large 
body of armed rebel* there were numerous 
small bands m motion, but those chiefiy 
made use of the Doab as a route of passage 
The hopes, such as thev were, of the rcoel 
leaders, were now directed mainly towards 
two regions— Oude, on the north of the 
Ganges, and Central India, on the south of 
the jumno. According as the chances of 
war fluctuated lo one direction or other, so 
did groups of armed rchcla cross, or attempt 
to cross, those rircrs by means of the ghats 
or femes If the prospect of success ap 
peared brighter in the direction of Lucknow 
or Fyzahad, Bareilly or Shahjehanporc, the 
current tended northward, if Calpee or 
Thansie ofi'ered more favourable chances, the 
stream flowed in an opposite direction , but 
the Doab, m either case, was regarded rather 
as a line of transit than ns a field of contest 
The commauder in chief, who was well ac 
quaintcd with this fact, devoted a portioa of 
his attention to the ghats on the two great 
nvers, smeo it became very important to 
check, if possible, the marching and coun 
ter marching of the armed banditti across 
the Doab, and, for that purpose, a con 
siderable portion of the available troops 

I were employed in this special service 

It bas been observed, that the commander- 
in chief, after participating m the recon 
quest and pacification of Robilcund, had 
returned to his old quarters at Tutteghnr, 
where ho remained until the middle of June, 
but, though not individually engaged in 
hostilities, he was actively occupied either 
m devising means to find shelter and repose 
to his heat worn soldiers, or m arranging 
plans for the most advantageous employ- 
ment of those whose services in the field! 
were still indispensable Tor some tune 


past the governor general had been holding 
his court at Allahabad, where he much 
desired the ar-iral of Sir Colm Campbell, 
that be might confer with liirn personally 
on the military arrangements for the en- 
suing season, but, owing to the scattered 
position of the British troops, there w ere no 
soldiers that could be spared from duty to 
I escort the chief from Tutt^ghur to the tem- 
porary scat of government, and his atten- 
dance upon the governor general had neces- 
sarily to he delajed until a sufficient force 
came in from the outlying station to form 
au escort, without which he could not move, 
since, quiet os the Doab was, compared with 
its condition earlier m the year, there were 
still rebel bands occasionally traversing it , 
and those bands would have nsked much 
for the chance of captunng a prize so im 
portant as tho commander in chief of the 
Bnghsb army During tins interval of 
comparative repose, much interest will ho 
added to these pages by referring to tlio 
graphic details of a visit to Delhi, by Mr 
Russell, tho special correspondent of the 
TTmrs newspaper , who being unable to follow 
the field force, through an accident which 
restrained him from violent ciertion, deter- 
mined to seek tbe restoration of Lis hcaUh 
among the 1 ills visiting on his way the late 
city of the Moguls, instead of going down 
IQ the train of the commander m chief to 
Alhliabad, “ the city of God ” Under tho 
searching eye and desenphve pen o** tins 
facile writer, Delhi and its accessories, its 
palaces and its rums, stand out before us ns 
if a mastvpiece of the painter's art was un 
veiled to view We shall commence the 
extracts with the arrival of the traveller at 
the Jumna, which is represented as rather 
low at the season, and spread into several 
channels over a wide expanse of sandi 
bed, which it had formed into distinct 
islands Over this river the passage was bj 
a brid^ of boats, protected at each end by a 
European sentry, who suffered no native to 
pass without an authority to do bo " TJic 
bridge leads to the Calcutta gate of the 
aty, but, before one reaches it, tbe grand 
feudal looking keep of Sehmghiir rises on 
the left, out of the waters of the nver by 
which it IS surrounded This fort, huilt of 
solid stone work, with masme walls and 
de^ set small windows, still retans an 
appearance of real strength and Is only 
accMible by a very lofty bridge thrown on 
high arches from the city wall, across tho 
hranehof tho nver that insulates the castle, 
S7«J 
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and it was then occupied by a detachmcn 
of Engiish troops At this point the wal 
of Delhi sweeps round by the curre of tb 
nver, and in front of us is the Calcutt 
gate The masonry here dates from the 
tiioe of Shah Jehan, the Great Mogul, tc 
whom Delhi owes its grandest monuments 
and works It bears roaiks of time here 
and there, but rery little outlay and labour 
would renovate the fine face, which rises t( 
the height of thirty five or forty feet, piercec 
with loopholes, and castellated at intervals 
for its defenders Passing by the draw- 
bridge, and through the Calcutta gate, we 
enter at once into the streets of an Eastern 
town, rather cleaner and wider than usual 
* * * Our course lay for a short time 
by the city wall, then through a silent 
street— the bouses closed, but pitted all 
over with bullet marks , then through a 
wider street, with public buildinp shattered 
and half ruinous, English guards and Eng- 
lish children looking from the doorlcss 
halts Here the magazines were open, and 
native shopkeepers sat in their open stalls, 
but the marks of bullet and cannoo-sbot 
oecame thicker and thicker at ei cry step, 
the trees by tbc side of tbo way were split 
and rent, doors and wmdowswere splintered , 
the gables were torn out of houses, and 
walls let in the light at jagged holes, through 
which shot and shell had heralded its ad 
vent long ago At last all js rum, bouse 
and wall and gate alike rrumblcd under a 
tremendous bombardment Then conics a 
spot over whieli the atarm had passwl more 
lightly, and, in an open space, there stauds 
—clean, fresh, and radiant in tlufrooming 
sun — the restored church of Delhi, not desti- 
tute of architectural attractions, surmounted 
by a cupola and hall and cross It was 
pleasant to see this Chnstian type amid tbc 
desolation and destruction around, the in- 
tensity of which increased ns we approached 
the Cashmere gate Through this im- 
mortal portal we passed, and w^c onw 
more outside the city wall » 

destinatiou was the residence of the com- 
missioner, Mr Saunders, with whom, m 
the cicning, he drove out to visit the most 
interesting features of the captured aln 
rc entering it hy the Cashmere gate, and 
proceeding by the Chandnee Chouk, the 
mam street j they presently diverged to the 
left and were in front of the wall of tl e 
pshcc of the Mogul, ofwhicli we have the 
fotlosiing descnption —"A grand f»ce of 
rich red saniUtone, darkened by time, ere 
d7G 

; ncllatcd xn two rows, nses to A height of j 
fifty or sixty feet abose us, and sweeps to , 
the nght and left in melancholy grandeur, j 
slightly broken in outline by turrets and 
fiankiug towers, the portal is worthy of the 
enclosure except the Victoria gate of the 
new palace of "Westminster, I hare seen no 
gateway so fine in proportion, and of such 
lofty elciatiou The massive iron and brass 
embossed doors open into a magnificent j 
vestibule in a great tower, which rises high 
above the level of the walls, and is sur- 
mounted by turrets and four cupolas of ele- 
gant design On passing the gates wc find 
ourselves m a sort of nreade, vaulted, and 
running for the length of the tower, m the 
midst of which there is a very small court 
nchly ornamented with sculptured stone- 
work * * * * The arcidc conducts 
us to an open courtyard surrounded by 
houses of cieessively poor aspect At one 
side there, m the turreted gateway, Mr. 
Saunders poiots out to us the room, below n 
cupola, where two of our countrymen were 
brutally murdered But, m tbc courtyard 
before us, a more tembic scene was enacted 

A dry stone well, in which there oiico 
played a fountain, is m tlic centro of the 
court above it a venerable and decaying 
tree casts an impcrfcet shadow over tho j 
stone scats, on which, lu former times, those | 
who came hither to enjoy the play of tie 1 
waters and their refreshing music, were J 
wont to repose It was at this spot, beneath 
this tree, and round the fouhlain, that tho 
Christian captives, women and children, after | 
several days of painful respite and anxiety 
worse than the fate they dreaded, were 
backed to pieces by the swonls of the 
ferocious and cowardly miscreants, who, in 
their bloody work, forgot that even Jfo- 
iiammcd has ordered aronjcn and children to 
be saved from death "—Around this court j 
the guns taken from the enemy were now 
ranged, but the mouldering walls of the , 

[laiace buddings, broken lattices, crumbling 1 
(tone work and doors, and wood work split, j 
Jecajed, and puntlcss— the silence only 
irokcii hy the subdued voices of the visitor*, 
or the tread of llie sentry — rendered the 
whole place laexpressiblr sad And drtolsie 

From this court the party piwceded to- 
wards anotlicr grand gateway, leading by a 
ongsnultcf] arra Jr, paved like the former, 

>ut kept in better onicr, and sarroundo! by j 
eoiitmuous edifices, some m white inarbic, | 
all of nch rieeorstion# in Rn1>r*<j«e, the j | 
most conipicuo IS of winch, nutwithstnndi g | | 
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tbe attractions of a bcantiful mosque, 
was the Hall of Audience — the Dewan 
Kbasi of the impenal palace of Delhi, 
•which, with its then accessories, cannot be 
more graphically presented to t!ie reader 
than in Mr Kussell’s own ironJs- — “Me 
drove from the outer square under a high- 
arcbed gateway, piercing one side of the 
huga block of bvsildsnas, into a srcaWti 
square surrounded by fine edifices, cod> 
nected by comdora and colonnades The 
gates of this passage are remarkable for 
massive construction, and for ncli ornnmen^ 
tation in brass and metal The walls on 
each side of it have been selected by our 
soldiery for the exereisc of their graphic 
talents , and portraits of the e< king, with a 
prodigious nose and beard, ornament ruorc 
than one of the compartments On emerg- 
ing into the square, we saw, fanng ns, a 
long low building, white and clean look- 
ing, dat roofed, and raised above the level 
of the court, on an esplanade or terrace of 
the same material as tbe budding itself, 
which we discovered to be marble This is 
the Dewan Kbass It u 150 feet long, and 40 
in breadth At each angle there is a grace 
ful cupola, which, in some degree, relieves 
the impression of meanness, caused by the 
flatness of the budding There was a bab 
Me of voices in the English tongue resound 
mg from the inside On ascending by a' 
flight of steps four or Are feet in height, to 
the terrace on which the Pewan Kbass is 
built, and looking in through the wide, 
arched doorways, or rather between the 
rows of pillars on which the roof rests, we 
saw anything but tbe daszhng msgnifi-j 
cence for which our reading had prepared I 
ns In fact, the hall was Ailed, not with 

I turbaned and jewelled rajahs, I^Iogul guards, 
and Oriental splendour, but with British 
infantry in its least imposing and prepos 
aessing aspect — namely, in its undress, and 
in its washing and purelv domestic hours 
Trom pillar to pillar, and column to colamn, 
extended the graceful curves of the clothes- 
line, and shirts, and socks, and drawers 
flaunted in the air m hen of silken hinners 
Long lines of charpoys, or bedsteads, 
stretch^ from one end of the hall to the 
other , arms were piled against the columns, 
pouches, belts, and bayonets depended from 
the Walls, and m the place where once 
blared the fabulous glories of the peacock 
throne, reclined n private of her majesty's 

I Gist, who, with brawny arfus bared to the 
shoulders, as if he were eogaicd m a matter 
TOE. II 3 c 


requinng no ordinary exertion of muscubr 
strength, was occupied m wntmg a letter. 
'Uichall was so obscure, that tbe richoess 
of the decorations and the great beauty of 
tlio interior were not visible, until the eye 
beesme Accustomed to tbe darkness, and 
penetrated through the accidents of the 
place to Its permnnent and more pleasing 
charactensties. Tiie toagwficent pavement 
hss indeed been taken up and destroyed, 
and the liand of the spoiler has been busy 
on the columns and walls of the divau, but 
still, above and around, one secs the solid 
marble worked as though it had been wax, 
and Its lurfscc inlaid with the nchest, most 
profuso and fanciful, and exquisite designs 
in foliage and arabesque — the fruits and 
flowers being represented by sections of 
gems, such as amethyata, cornelian, blood- 
stone, garnet, topaz, and various coloured 
crystals, set in the brass-work of the deco- 
rations Every one of the columns arc 
thus decorated, and covered with insenp- 
tions from the Koran, and the walls have 
the appearauce of some neh work from the 
loom, m which a bnlliant pattern is woven 
on a pure white ground, the tracery of rare 
and cunning artists When the hall was 
clean and lighted up, and when its greatest 
ornament, the Takt Taous, or Peacock 
Throne, and tbe great crystal chair of state 
were in the midst, the coup d ml must ba've 
been exceedingly rich and beautiful The 
crystal chair is still in existence, but I 
know not whether the peacock thronq, 
which cost one milUon and a quarter ster 
Img, fell into the hands of Nadir Shah or 
of some smaller robber I do not Jcnoir, 
however, what became of tbe bath cut out 
of a single block of agate, and beautifully 
carved, which was talked ot all over iim 
dostan Our soldiers broke it into pieces 
They were also very clever m poking out 
the stones from the embellishments of the 
Dewan Khass with their bayonets , but that 
exercise of their talents is now forbidden ” 
From this part of the ruined palace of 
tbe Moguls, Mr Bussell was conducted, by 
bis friendly guide, to the apartments now 
appropriated to the use of the ex king and 
Ins atieudants , the visit to whom is thus 
desenbed , — “ We drove out of the court, and 
turned into along parallelogram surrounded 
by mean bouses, m various stages of rum 
Nearlr all of them were shut up and de 
serted The lower stones of others were 
open, aud used as magazines of corn and 
shops, for the encouragement of a sickly 
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1 traffic with the few nuscrable men and which the ex-hing was labouring, induced 
women who found shelter witliin the walls the visitors to fam info an adjacent court 
of the palace At one end of the court where another scion of the royal house met 
there is a fine tower, surmounted by cupolas their new “In one comer, stretched on a 
In the apartments which were formerlj oc- charpoy, lay a young mnn of slight figure 
; cupied by officers of the royal household, and small statnre, who sat up at the sound 
arc now lodged some of our officers, who do of onr voices, and salaamed rcapectfulli. 
not find them very comfortable qnarters He was dressed m fine white moshn, and 
Sentries of the Ghoorka rifles, or of her had a gay yellow and blue silk sash round 
majesty's Cist regiment, are on duty m his waist, his head was bare, exhibiting the 
every court. "Within the walls of this cunous tonsure from the forehead to the 
palace there was a population of more than top of the head, usual among many classes 
5,000 60ul<, of which no'lesa than 3,000 in the Cast, his face, oval and arcll shaped, 
wero of the blood-royal, and descendants of was disfigured by a very coarse mouth and 
Timour lung, who had sunk into a state of chin, but his eyes were quick and hnglit, 
abject deWement, and of poverty nnre- if not very pleasant m expression By the 
! deemed by self respect or by usefulness side of Ins charpoy, stood four white- 
We turned out of this court near tho tower tnnicled and turbaned attendants, with 
, by a breach made in the wall of some houses, folded arms, watching ererj motion of the 
and, passing over the bricks, camo to a large yonng gentleman with obsequious anxiety 
gardcuinastateofnttcrneglectjandovcrrun One of them said, ‘Ho is sick,' and tlic 
' with weeds, m which were a crary kiosk and commissioner gave directions that he shaulj 
some tottenng outhouses or offices Sere lie down ngain, and lo, with another silnam, 

I ral soldiers, some on duty, others lounging Jumroa Bukbt— for Jt wm in the presence 
about their piled arms, were stationed dose of that pnnccly offshoot of the home of 
i to the breach m the wall, at the foot of a Delhi that wc stood—threw himself on his 
rude stone stairc-uc, some twelve or fifteen back with a sigh, and turning his head 
feet m height, which led from the garden towards us, drew up the chuJdcr or sheet 
to the top ofono of the houses of the court, of his bed, fohisfacQ, ns if to relieve hinisclf 
or enclosed space of the palace, through of our presence * * * The Indispo- 
which we had just passed The staircase sitron of the king at length abated, and ue 
was intended to form a communication be- wcntintothcpassago He was still gasping 
tween the rear of the house and the garden, for breath, and replied by a wave of the hand 
and, ascending it, wc found oursehcsin a nod a monosyllaolc to the commissioner, 
small open court at tho top, which wns That dim wandenng ejed, drearuv old man, 
formed uy the flat roof of the house, and with fccb/c hanging nether Iip and toothless ( 
which might have been designed far another gums, sms he indeed one who had coiicrived I 
story, as the side walls were fen standing that vast plan of reslonng a great rinpire— 
Tiro sentries were on duty at the doorwar who had fomented the most gigantic mutiny i 
of this little court at the’top of the stairs, m the history of the world , and who, from 
and several native tervants were m attend the walls of hn nnaent palace, had hurled 
ance inside. defiance, and shot ndiculc upon the nec 

“ In a dingy, dirk passsge, leading from that held every throne in India m the 
the onen court or terrace In which we stooil, hollow of tl eir palms? \\hf> could look 
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aloBC He icemcd bat liltlc inclinctl for 
conrcnation, and when l!n;;adicr SUtted, 
who with ni, aAcd lum bow jt be 
bad not *jTcd the hrti of ear women, 
he made aa impatient Re?turo with hw 
band, ri if commanilmj' silence, and tan!, 
*I know notl in~ of it I bail notbiD- 
to lay to it ' lih {jrandcbild, an infant 
a few months oltl, was presented to us , and 
tome one or two women of the renana 
ibowed thcmsclfcs at the end of the passage, 
while the corsmitttoner was engaged in 
conrcrsation with one of the begnras, who 
remained inside the curtain, and did not 
let lu tee ber face’* 

Tlie porimt of the fallen majesty of 
Delhi, as drawn by Mr Jlujsell, may hare 
been at ibc time icruptdously iifcdiCc, but 
It is far from prepossessing Tliat gen- 
tleman obserres--" 1 tried m ram to let roy 
imagination find oat Timotir in bins l!ail 
jt been assisted br diamond and cloth of 
gold, and oriccra of stale, music and cannon, 
and herald and glittering cavalcade, and 
embroidered clephantry, perhaps I might 
base snecccdcd, hut as it ssas, I faand-»I 
lay It with regret, but with honesty and 
truth — I foun,d only Holywell street I Hic 
forehead is very broad indeed, and comes 
out iharply orcr the brows, but it recedes 
at once into an ignoble Tlicrsitcs like tkuU , 
m the eyes were only nsiblc the weakness 
of extreme old age— the dim, hnry, filmy 
light which seems about to guide to the great 
darkness, the nose, a noble Judaic aquiline, 
was depmed of dignity and power by the 
loosc-hpped, ncnclcss, quivering and gasping 
mouth, filled snth a iladd tongue, but 
from cbm and upper hp, there streamed 
a venerable, long, wavj, intenningling 
mustache and beard of white, which again 
I all but retrieved his aspect Ills hands 
I and feet were delicate and fine, Jus garments 
1 scanty and foul Kccallmg youtli to that 
decrepit frame, restoring Us freshness to that 
sunken check, one might see the king 
glowing with all the beauty of the warnor 
Dawd, bat as be sat before ns, I was only 
reminded of the poorest form of the Isracl- 
ituh type, as exhibited m decay and penu 
nous greed m its poorest haunts among 
Us ” In tlic following sentences, winch 
occur towards the end of Mr Russell’s most 
interesting narrative there is food for reflec- 
tion, audit maybe, also just cause for regret 

I I —“I could not help thinking, as I looked 
I on the old man, that our rulers were some 
I what to blame for the crimes lie had com- 
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mitted, m so far a.i Ihcif conduct msv Iiarc 
led him to imagine that success m liit 
designs was feasible In what wav did the 
majesty of Rntain present itself before the 
fast of the Iiottie of Timour^ IVith all the 
grandeur of a protecting power, and the 
dignity of a conquenug stite? No At 
least with the honest indcpcudcncc of an 
|htmoonblc cmiality? No Ourrepresen- 
itatite, with 'bated breath and whispcnng 
I humbleness,’ aye, with bare feet and bowed 
[bead, camt. into the presence of our puppet 
Iking More tlian tbat, the English captain 
I of the palate guard, if summoned to the 
tcscocc of the king, as lie frequently was, 
ad not only to uncover his feet, but was 
'not permitted to have an umbrella earned 
over his head, or to bear one in Ins own 
I hand, while proceeding throngh the court- 
yards — ft pnnlcRC permitted to every ofiiccr 
of the royal ilalT Tins was the ease m the 
time of the lost resident, up to the moment of 
the revolt, and in the time of the last captam 
of the guard, up to the time of hit assas 
aination I ’ Surciv if wo contrast this abject 
tubmiision withm the walls of the palace, j 
with the haughty and imtatiog assumption ' 
of supenonty that pervaded European 
society without those walls, proclaiming 
hourly a hnog he to t?ic astute people of 
India, wc have little cause to feel surprise 
at the cousLqiicnccs of our own conduet, 
charactcnscd as it had been by duplicity 
and arrogance 

Of the actual condition of the once impc 
ml city at the time of Mr Russell’s visit, 
and its probable future, the following re 
marks by him are pertinent, and may bo 
rcfcrrrd to when the history of its pristine 
laagnificcucc shall be contrasted with the 
desolation that, at no distant penod, is 
likely to succeed it — 'Although, in the 
very environs of Delhi, there arc striking 
evidences of the power of mau over the 
work of his hands, and of the possibility 
of completely destroying vast cities, it re 
moios to be seen if such strength lies in the 
bands of rmbsation, and whether it did not 
pass away with the race of barbanc con 
querots Dcllii is or was, famous for its 
gold and silver embroidery, and its worked 
shawls and Jnces , but that trade is already 
withering The mechanics, it is true, res- 
cued their quarter by a ransom, some of 
which lias been remitted to them , but onlv 
some half dozen of these skilled artisans arc 
now permitted to remain m the town , and 
thus the trade will die out, or seek shelter 
879 


I rltewlicrc Tlic Delln jeweller* hft»p lie- ment todeeny of itspnlnccsntu! templcs.lmd 
come ]irdhM nnd pnclmcn One of tlicac fccen orcrrulcd ; nnd thit, instead of utter 
j>coplc, ft fninous cnjjnwcr, stho lia* the ticglcct^ the prospect of a more cheerful 
names of crowned heads in Ktirope, nnd future Imd nlready dawned upon the oucc 
jnanycrcntlndjansjinliisboohofcustomers^ imperial city. Thus, by the hcginnwg of 
showed us the impression of a «cal intdo October, the old fortofSclimghurliad been 
for the ex hin{rof])cllii; «nd added, th*t he cOectuallr repaired, the mftMztnc remored 
Ind to Buramon him to the court of law Into llie’palacc, and two heavj batteries 
before he was paid for Ins lalwuc An xtere in progress of erection near the latter, 
itinerant jeweller, who displayed as part of to command the Chandnee Chouk. The 
his Taluabics certain sTorthIcss hit* of paper, railwns, which was to hare been dircrtcd 
in the 'shape of promissory notes from from tiie city, had been a;pm marked out 
Lnghsh ofiiccra nnd ladies, to pay certain upon the plan to follow its original track, 
sums of rupees nnd interest which he M. and, on the whole, U became doubtful wlic- 
sured us be nerer rcceiTcd, was oue of ther, instead of demolition and nbandon- 
Ihc greatest, lufTercr* by the rcroJt ‘What meat, tlicre was not to he restoration and i 
could 1 do?' said he, ' the sepoy* rushed in aggrandisement for Dcllii 
at once, nnd guarded the gates Had 1 JleforD resuming the narratiTc of current 
tried to get out, I should have been robbed events in the progress of the war, from July 
nnd killed. So I had to remain, and the to the close of the jear, it may he permitted 
sepoy* came and took all my jewels Then to refer to a most interesting letter respect* 
the siege began, and then the English took wg the final duposilion of the Europeans 
tiie citj, and jour soldiers broke in, and murdered at Lucknow on the 39th of the 
cleared off wlmt the sepoy* had left.* The prenous Norember The commnmcation 
people say that Delhi will never recover the was dated from Lucknow, August 23rd, 
siege, do what we like, nnd that it will not 1856, nnd was as follows — 
be much affected, one wnj or other, by any *‘A» anjtliing tending to throw light oa 
! elTort of our* to make it prosperous, or the the fate of some of our helpless countrymen 
I revene * You will not act,' thev say, ‘like is alwavs interesting, I give ytu the follow. 

I the Mahnttas or tlie Persians You will not ing particulars of the disposal of the remains 
I dostroj holy places which they spared, or of Sir C M Jackioo, Captain Orr, nnd 
waste the people with universal massacres. Sergeant-major Korton.f as related by a 
I but the tiiousands who depended on the Mndra«scc who came with Havelock's force 
' court of Delhi are gone for ever You close to the relief, nnd was one of the few with | 

I the city gates against all but a few, and General Neill when that officer was killed — I 

I there arc none now who cire for Delhi, liimsclf escaping by rushing into a house 
I except those to whom it would be a tiered held by the sepoys, and declaring he was of I 

j place, if all its buildings were razed to the the Sweeper caste, and faithful to the be. 

I ground"’* gnns This man states, that the unfortunate 

However this may have been as it con- gentlemen were killed oa the 19th of No- 
cems the native population, it is quite clear vember, the day Sir Cohn Campbell relieved 
tint the policy which recommended the the garnson, and that their bodies were left 
demolition of the fortifications of the citv, lying about one hundred yards outside the 
the divergence of the intended railway, the gateway of the Kaiserbagh After the 
levelling of the city gates, and the abandon- chief had retired, the Madrassee, with other 

• In closinc the remarks connected with Delhi, ©f sculptured stone, as high as St Fault and en 
hir Dussell sa>a—“ 1 shall not attempt a description CTaved like a fine gem from the base to the summit 
of the citj— of its grand canal — of the mosques — of My infirmities however prohibited the attempt, 
the histanca] snot* eacred to Mussulmans— of the very fortunately for myself, for it appeared that a 
rums of the ancient city some miles away— of tlie leopard bad Uken up hii reiidence id a recess in 
fantastic grandeur of the Kootuh or of the great the dark interior stauvaie and that he had, on the 
mausoleums where as a small stone m a huge very previous day, atlacked and nearly iiJJed a 

aetung repose some famed members of the impenol native at the foot of the pillar Sana Jungi tomb 

house of tlie Mogul {—among which the invesuga wee also the resideBce at this time of a Uger or 
lions of the inquinng traveller may aometimes re leopard which earned off several goats and sheep, 
ceive very perempto^ and chsracterist e interrup and had eaten tome bullocks j but none of our pariy 
tion The morning I visited the Kootnb I bad a were in a condition for hunting and the tiger (or 
great wish to elimh the interior of the fan onrselvei) escaped '’—PIde Letter of special corres 
taste and extreoidjnary monumentaJ pillar which pondent u the Jiraes Sept 3rd 1858 
atands in the midst of the rums— a Upenng cylmder f See «nti pp S3, 91 
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pmonen, wai Lrou^ht cat to buiy the 
Tcmims Thcf ncre tied arm to arm » and 
m the wautcoat pocket of one of them, 
deicnbed u a ihort penon, a praTCrbook 
vas foand Another had a jiii;rat bullet 
(ticking m the left aide All the bodm 
were dressed m European clothes, eiceptmg 
one, who wore satire shoes A leatbem 
helmet-shaped hat lay near another All 
three were in a row, lying on their hacks 
their faces and hands were to black from 
decomiMis tion, that at first the Madrassec 
thought they mutt be natives A trench 
was near, and, according to orders, be 
helped to antic tlieir artnt, end assisted to 
place them in il They were interred one 
above the other, and the hat and book 
I placed on the body of the nppermost. The 
icpori looking on were indafging m je»ts, 
addrcMing each other, they inquired who 
these great men were One laid they were 
new governors, when the others shouted, 
*Oh yes— this is the governor of Madrns, 
that of Bombay , and the other of Bengal I* 
This was the harden of their song till 
mother earth took its own unto hersclfl 
again, but the bright (pints that once 
dwelt within those pcnsuahle tenements, 
were forever beyond any earthly require 
meat On recemog the above information. 
Captain Hutchinson, the military secretary 
to the chief commissioner, determined to 
find, if possible, the last resting place of the 
brave men thus mcralessly saenficcd to 
aepoy vengeance, and taking with him the 
Jladrassce, they started on the search from 
a ^tewar of the Kaiscrbo^h, which the 
man recognised as the one near which the 
gentlemen were murdcrcil After a long I 
search, and much convcnation with nalnc' 
carpenters and mssons, who had apparently | 
seen the last fortifications constructed, be 
ascertained the spot where s house had . 
stood, under cover of which the ^ladrosscc ' 
remembered crouching on Ins way to inter 
the bodies, and from which point be hoped | 
to trace his next landmark — a kateba wall 
After di^ng and clearing away much rub , 
bish everytlimg was found as described by 
ibe Madrassce Then came the diOicuUy of j 
tracing a mud wall, along which he had ' 
gone, until he reached a trench, m which 
the bodies were interred The carpenters 
remembered the existence of a wait , but 
not the least trace of it now rcmamnl At 
length a point was decided on tb which it 
ran, when the Iiladrasscc declared that tl o 
soughUfor trench lay about thirty feet in 


the direction of the Cliuttiir Munril, but 
here Captvin Hutchinson was completely 
fulled Tile first day the carpenters mam. 
tained no trench lad existed there at all; 
and, on tlie second, imagined they recollected 
a trench, hut that it had been complctclr 
swallowed up, and dug out in the vast canal 
the mutineers dog round the Kaiscrbvgb, 
in their Isft fortifications thrown up 'liie 
groand was eiamiiicd very eirefullr, hut 
the bonei of our murdered countrymen 
were not found It was certain, however, 
that the locality was within fifty yanli 
either wayv Ai they then stoo^ nt the 
junction of two or three newly formed 
roads, It has now been decided to raise n 
monument on the spot, with an inscription 
recording the names, and the words, * Vic- 
tims of 1857 * The list ntes could not be 
performed, but the prayerbook on the 
uppermost body silently whispered the 
Chnitian bunal service for the dead " 

It will be remembered, that a force, under 
Sir Hope Grant, marched from Lucknow 
on the 2ht of July, for tlie purpose of oc- 
cupying Fyxabad, and also of relieving 
Maun Sing, who was then beleaguered in 
Ins fortress of Slialigunge by a largo rebel 
force Both these objects were accom* 
phshed, but while the English troops were 
yet fourteen miles from Tyiabad, the rebel 
commanders broke up their armvinto three 
divisions, and dccampctl with such haste, 
that the troops had no chnnee whatever of 
coming up with them The first and second 
of those diTisioni, it was Ascertained, had 
taken the direction of Sultanporc^ on the 
Goomtcc, and a column WAS forthwith dis- 
patched, under Brigadier Horsford, in pur- 
(lut The force arrived before Sultnnporo 
on the I2lU of August^ mid, on the follow- 
mg day, after a strong resistance, it occu 
picd the town , and, baling driven tlie rebels 
across tho river, shelled tlicrti on the oppo 
site bank As they were not pursued by 
the bngadier, they regained courage, nnd 
returning to tho bank of the Goomtcc, 
opened a severe fire on the tonii, their 
mam body, under the command of the 
Amaitlicc rajah, and said to be ICOOO 
strong, being at Ilosseinpore, four miles 
west of the English position nt Siiltnnporc 
At this place, A chief of importance named 
Bern Madlio, joined the rebel armv, nnd 
called u]»oii tl e talookdars of Buiiswara to 
oppo<e the Suit inporc column 

Oil the 20th of Jnlv, General Grant 
entered Tyrnhid, nud, ou tho 00th, JIauu 
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Htjah BnXbwaf binp, been eeized tbere bv the 
rebel* • He went with 3Ir Gubbins’ {of Benares) 
t&ntUou to lescne bet , be tonU not get ewey unUl 
ft\l the rebels opposed the British St Alumbsgh} be 
*eized til* cpporninity of rescuin" her, making ereiy 
srrangftnent to tootc back twenty eois from Luck- 
now }le swears on his oath, up to this time, he 
did cot connect himself with the rebels It was 
willed his name now should bo connected with 
the rebels, end bimself fall under displeasure t>f 
goTcrnment thus He suddenly heard the rebels 
were defeated, and the Bniish, attacking the place, 
were about to disgrace his maiesty'a seraglio He 
. at once marcbed to protect it, for he had eaten the 
kings salt. If the general news with justice his 
actions, he will see that he did not join the rebels 
He protected the British authorities mhis district, 
and could not keep himself aloof from protecting 
the king’s honour Kow he is ready to obey all 
oTcmment orders and if bis vakeel a life be spared, 
e will submit the whole facts he hopes the general 
will let him know hu design, that be may carry 
it oat. 

"To this letlcT I sent the following replw -~*1 
hare reecired your letter and inclosure for General 
Outram The British do no injury to helpless 
women and children, howsTcr humble their rank 
and you cu^hl to hare known ‘that those of the 
king would not hare been dishonoured I base 
written to-day to General Outram, who is now m 
the Lucknow residency | and lo the aeantune if 
you are really friendly to the Bnush eorerameot, 
yon are desired at once to withdraw all your men 
»om Lucknow, and communicate with the chief 
eommiisioner I hare aent to tell your vakeel that 
if be [ikes to come in and see me, he wtU meet with 
no injury *— The vakeel has since come, and having 
expreased bis master a willingness to comply with 
the terms of my letter, departed for Lucknow ” 

That HaTin Sing was truthful m bis 
flTOiral of rootives, and non partiapation in 
the objects of the rebels, may be fairly in- 
I ferred from the following passage in a tele- 
gram from the lieutenant gOTCrnor of the 
Central Provinces, to the governor general, 
dated on the 13th of the month — “Nana 
Sahib has returned from Lucknow to Fut- 
tebporc Chowrassie, opposite Bitbaor, Aai- 
tng bad a turn vp tetIA Maun Sing before he 
left" 

At any rate, it cannot be denied that 
there was, throughout the entire conduct of 
this chief, a glow of cbivalnc disinterested 
ness and recklessness of personal safety that 
eminently distinguished him from others of 
his influential countrymen He had ren- 
dered to the Company's government benefits 
for insults offered and unatoned for he 
had protected its fugitive subjects, md he 
had now advanced in arms towards Luck 
now, to rescue a female relative from the 
hands of the rebels, and had then vnili- 

1 * The 'ady ref-md to was a widow of tlie uncle 
of Maun S ng See preceding psg" 


drawn ; but learning that the honour of lus I 
BoTcrcign (for such the king of Oade still | 
was, until bis allegiance bad been formally 
transferred to the English government) was 
likely to be imperilled by the wild license 
of ft conquering army, he again came for- 
ward to protect the inviolability of the 
zenana In none of these acts can. we trace 
I any fair indication of hostility to the Bri- 
tish According to the testimony of Mr 
IleeSj-t- Maun Sing stood m the first rank 
among the most distinguished of the “ tn- 
ttirgenC’ (?) rajahs, and the most powerful 
landed baronrof the kingdom of Oade , and 
the testimony of that author, which is cer- 
tainly not marked by any strong bias in 
favour of the chief, exonerates him from 
the charge of active co operation la tho 
rebellion He says— “ Bunug the whole of 
the siege, 1 believe bis troops (10,000 in 
number) never aided the other insurgents 
in their operations against us, but pre- 
served a sort of armed neutrality” Mr. 
Rees further states, that, “ shortly after Sir 
James Outram's assumption of the coni- 
maod of the Oude field force, Maun Sing 
sent a messenger to him, offering to medi- 
ate with the rebel governtnent for the safety 
of the prisoners m its hands, and stipulating 
for a guarantee, as the price of his doing so, 
and fighting on the side of the British, that 
his own life would be spared, and all his 
estates be restored He was told to with- 
draw his troops ond return to his estate 
Government was generous, and would no 
donbt act well towards him, but he must 
trust to that generosity alone After this," 
observes Jlr Rees, “Maun Sing had the 
tnsolence to offer to escort our women, chil- 
dren, and wounded to Ciwnpore, with his 
10,000 men 1 This would have been like 
entrusting the safety of a flock to a wolf 
"We had learned to distrust natives now " 

So much for opinion on the spot To a dis- 
tant observer it might appear possible, that 
whatever seemed doubtful or unfriendly on 
the part of tins powerful chief, could have 
fairly been attnbuted to the distrust of him 
unworthily manifested at the early stage of 
the revolt, and never entirely concealed 
even m the face of his most generous and 
dismterestcd services 

By the middle of September, the general 
aspect of affairs in Onde was considor''d 
satisfactorv, and with the exception of the 
military operations then pTogressiug in the 
f Pvrtonat AarraJira tffftd Stegt <>f Lucknow, 



ncigbbourhootl of Sultnnporc, matters looVcfl 
hopeful niic districts then in the hands of 
the British were represented ns m an 

ellipse, of which Lucknow niid Durnnhad 
were foci— 'the ends of one dinmctcr being 
Cnwoporc and Fjzahad, which cities were 
situated almost due cast and west of each 
other The cnil jurisdiction of the govern- 
ment extended, on an average, to about 
tnenty.fire roiies round I/ucknoir, and 
nearly tbe same distance round Dumnbnd, 
and the line of communication was uninter- 
rupted from Cannporc to Fyiabad, border- 
ing upon the Gomckporc district in the 
North-West Province To the south of 
this region, the rehcla, under different 
leaders, and in various districts, numbered 
in the aggregate about 45,000 men and 30 
guns, and to the north were the forces of 
the begum and her partisans, the sum of 
whose power was /epresented by about 
00,000 men and 60 guns These numbers 
were exclusive of about 0,000 men under 
Balia ILia, at Bareuch, and such gathenng 
as might still adhere to the Nona Sahib, 
who had csconccd himself in the fort of 
Churda, lu the north cast of Oude It was 
therefore evident that some heavy work 
was still before the British troops, when the 
arrival of cold weather should enable them 
to resume operations of magnitude in the 
open field Among the villagers and towns 
people matters were q^uietly settling down, 
and many of the chief zemindars appeared 
desirous to send in offers of submission 
and allegiance, but were prevented doing 


80 witli safely by the numerous bands *of 
rebels tliat were scattered over the coun- 
try The great event, however, to which 
nil eyes were now directed, was the ap- 
proaching campaign in Oude It was 
naturally assumed, that the plan of that 
campaign bad been formed by the com- 
mander in chief upon principles that would 
lead to the most successful results, but it 
was also remembered that the tactics of the 
enemy were to avoid any grand operations, 
and to harass and wear out the European 
troops bj an incessant repetition of forced 
marches and tedious and desultory engage- 
ments in a conntrydifTleult of passage, apian 
which would necessarily render the forthcom- 
ing campaign one of extreme embarrassment 
The great problem to be solved was, not 
how to defeat the enemy, but how to reach 
them, spread as they were over a vast ex- 
tent of country, lOterspersed with wide and 
interminable jungles and intricate passes, 
and studded with fortresses in eferr direc- 
tion— under circumstances, also, that ren 
'dered it next to impossible to brtog the 
rebels to bay, aod at the same time to pre 
I serve the European soldiers from the deci- 
mating effects of exposure to the sun Wis 
dom and energy were, however, paramount 
both in the council chamber and the camp , 
and the hearts of tbe loyal m India and m 
Europe, were calmed by the assurance that 
the direction of affairs was m the hands of 
men whose past nchievereents indisputably 
entitled them to all confidence as to the 
future 


calchttaj irNPorOLAniTT or loan cakwko pexitxom tor nis szcall POucvorinsoovraNMrjT, 
TBIBCTE TO SIR HEMIT LAWBEMie AKSIVAI. OF TROOPS FROM ENGLAND FIKANCIAL DimCDWIFS OF 
TJir IM5IAN OOVER-tMEWI TUB PUBLIC DEBT GROWIFO DEFICIENCIES PEOPOSEO REDEMPTIOV OF THE 
LAND-TAX POSITION OF THE EX KINO OF CODE TOE ARMS ACT PRESENTATION OF COLOURS TO THE 
CALCUTTA lOLUNTEEB CUAHDS COBBESPONDENCE THE BRANDING ACT GRAND REVIEW OF BRITISH 
TROOPS BT THE 0(JTFRN0R CEKEIUL LORD CARNIR05 EXPLANATION OP IHS POLICY MR. GRANT AT 
CAWNPORE EECEniON OF THE LUCKNOW rUOlTITES DEATH OF THE BISHOP OF CALCUTTA , THF 
GOVXBNOE DENBIUz, AT ALIAHIBID, A TASIC AT CAlCCm, TBOCEEDIKOS OF THE LEQlSLATlYE 
COUNCIL 

To preserve the continuity of our narrative dutneta, to revert to thp state of public 
It will be necessary to take advantage of the affairs at the spat o/ the Anglo Indian gov- 
opportumty afforded by a cessation of jm emment 

portant mihtarv operations in the revolted The extreme unpopnlarity of Viscount 
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Canning at an carlv stage of tlic insnrrec- 
tionarv woTcmeiit, has already been noticed, 
and the feeling advene to his general policy 
sras greatly extended by the meaaurca intro* 
cliiccd hr him for restricting the press, as 
well as br the tone of discouragement with 
which all suggestions fur the maintenance 
of tnnquillily in the home presidency were 
iret hy his lordship in council One con. 
sequence of the feeling thus engendered was 
I shown in a petition to the queen from the 

1 inhabitants of Calcutta, which prayed for 
the immediate recall of the goremor gen 
oral,* and in another petition to (he pnrha 
ment of the Cniled Kingdom, in which the 
( Ilritisfi inhatntanfs of Cstcutta prayed that 
measures might be adopted for substituting 
the direct gorernment of the crown in ptacc 
of that of the East India Company, f »n 
reference to whose mismanagement the fol. 
lowing strong allegations were submitted — 
“ 'iour petitioners can look for no redress to 
the powers to whom the goTomment of this 
great country is delegated, they having 
shown tlicmselres unequal to the task 
Tl e goTcnment of the East India Com 
piny have neither men, money, nor credit, 

I what credit they had was destroyed bv thcir 
1 conduct in the last financial operations 
Thfi army has dissolved itself, the trea. 
suries have cither been plundered by the 
rebels, or exhausted by the public temcc, 
and a loan even at six per cent would 
scarcely find subscribers ” The petitioners 
further said — ‘ Tlie system under which the 
country has been hitherto governed — utterly 
antagonistic as it has ever been to the eu. 
coungesaent of 3ntifh xnd ea 

terpnse in India, lias entirely failed to pre 
serve the power of the queen, to win the 
aflcetions of the natives, or to secure the 
confidence of the Bnlish in India " 

These weighty charges had certainly, to a 
great extent been warranted by tjic effects 
of the policy adopted by Lord Canning and 
his immediate predecessors, and, as we have 
already observed, “there were triitha enon 
ciatcd III the petitions that it was impossible 
to denv, and that it had now become 
hazardous to neglect the senous considera 
tionof” Even among the most cautious 
observers of Lord Canning’s admimstrativc 
policy, who at the moment thought it bat 
jnst to abstain from avowed censure, there 
were manywbo did notdcnytl at,m the midst 
of the unprecedented ilifficiilties with which 
the governor general had to contend, errors 
• See voL i p. 532 i IbtJ , p 597 | 
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of action or of judgment might have been ' 
Committed, and the |>ertinacious incredulity { 
With whicli the early rumours of the gather. | 
ing storm were rcceivetl at Calcutta, and ' 
thence ofTiciaily traiiimitted to the home 
gorcmmeiit, certainly did not tend to cn. 
conmgc confidence on the part of the Euro, 
pcan community of Bengal in the wisdom of 
the government Possibly, much of the 
imtation that existed in the popular mmd 
during the early stages of the revolt, might 
have been accounted fur by the want of tact 
On the part of those to whom the govern, 
ment had delegntcd rcspoosthlc duties at n 
perilous crisis, and some of whom had shown 
themselves utterly incompetent to deal 
With the circumstances around them , while 
the odium of their inefficiency fell with 
redoubled weight upon the individual by 
whom they liad been entmsted with au> 
i tlionty 

Attic first outbreak of the revolt, it is 
iquitc obvious that the Indian government 
I Could not hme used any language, or 
I adopted any general line of action, that 
Would, at the same time, have satisfied the 
Puropean and the native nopula'ions Vi Inlo 
evervEnglislimin was filUn with alarm and 
With just mdignalion, professions of impar- 
tiality and of confidence m the good will 
of the natives, jarred against the prevalent 
desire for vengeance, and the irritated pndo 
of race On the other hand, the loyal feeU 
log of every yet fnitliful Hindoo and Mus. 
sulroau might have been destroyed, if official 
proclamations had echoed the language 
adopted by the press and la private aociety 
horn Canotog might pcihsps f/ayff hee» 
more careful to soothe the susceptibilities 
of his alarmed and enraged countrymen, 
but It was Ins most pressing duty to take 
Care that a mere military mutiny, which at 
the outset it appeared to be, was not goaded 
On, by injudicious treatment, to a great na- 
i tional revolt With this object before him, 
the governor general, in the case of the 
; doubtful regiments, affected to hope even 
I against hope, and, in somp degree, it was 
I afterwards found that, by this appearance 
of confidence he succeeded in giving the 
•Company’s government a fresh hold on the 
loyalty of a large portion of the people of 
India There was a purpose in the public 
and almost ostentatious display of ins de. 
termioation that, n the midst of the anarchy 
which raged over the country, all subjects 
of the Ckimpany’s government should be 
equal before the law If by this he offended 
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tlic English residents of the cnpital, the alihc reflected a portion of the honour nc 
consequences were lihclr to fall on himself quircd by each on the adrainistrative head 
personally, while the ndvantages derivable at Calcutta, while the unbroken tran- 
from the gratitude and confidence of the quillity of the province under lus jmme- 
nativc community, would he secured by his diate care, nnd the good fcehiig manifested 
act to the goicrnmcnt nud the country It by many of the native princes, might fairly 
has been tnil) obsened, “that politicians he attributed to the calm and thoughtful 
trained under a free constitution, seldom dc policy which, with a generous disregard of 
airc that their rulers should he fonnd in ms own personal feelings, lie consistently 
adiancc of a popular movement, public pursued through the hurricane of opinions 
feeling supplies the force which is required that raged around his path 
for great achievements , and it is tho busi- At length, the more influential portions 
ness'of high fuiictionanes, by regulating of the community — the gentry, landowners, 
the impulse, to tnl r care that it is not nod capitalists of Bengal and the neigh- 
wnsted in a wrong direction “ In the pre- bounng provinces— showed they had not 
sent instance, tho nation was unaniraous in been insensible to the prudent impartiality 
the determination, at whatever coat, to effect of liord Canning’s language and conduct 
the restoration of its supremacy, and tho In two energetic and well written addresses, 
pumshment ofthc guilty, but its beat efforts they thanked him for his resistance to the 
might liavo been thrown awav, if the clamour against the native populations, and 
supreme government had, from deference to congmUilated him on the success of the 
wild clamour and reckless indignation, given British arms at Delhi More than 2,000 
occasion for general diaafrection among the memonahsts reminded the government of 
millions of its Indian subjects The Calcutta the fact, that “natives of Bengal— men, 
raalcontents were, howcicr, able to console women, and children— have, in every part 
themselves by the redection, that the neglect ofthc scene of the mutioies, been exposed 
of compliance with their wishes for the es* to the same rancour, and treated witn the 
tablishment of martnllaw, implied, lo a cer* same cruelty, which the mutineers and 
tarn sense, absolute confidence m their own their misgtnded countrymen have dispUved 
loyalty It was probably anticipated by to the British within their reach “ Tlie 
the governor general, that the disappointed roemonnlists recognised as equal merits, 
would become agitators, but he had no fear the determination to crush the disaffected 
that any contingency would convert them and rebellious, and the resolution to protect 
into rebels At the worst, even if the re and reassure the loyal and obedient Every 
suits of his policy Lad confirmed their cml and military official, every soldier, and 
gloomiest predictions, he knew that be almost every European upon the soil of 
could have commanded their wealth, and Indin, might have claimed to share the 
even their lives, to ward oS the dangers credit of the vigour that hid been dis* 
they had denounced, and to the suppression played, but the honour of steadily dis 
of which they had pledged themselves, and, criminating between the rebels and the 
m the meanwhile, he felt that he would be peaceful community, was assigned, by the 
justified in disarming a more possible enemy common voice of enemies and friends, pnn- 
by generons forbearance and undisguised cipally to the governor general A second 
confidence, than by confining himself to memonal, beanng 5,000 signatures, more 
merely strengthening the attachment of directly referred to the demands put forth 
natural and tried friends, from among in the Calcutta petition to which we have 
whom no possible chance of danger could already referred* "It has become noto 
arise nous," said the memonahsts, "throughout 

As time progressed, the fact became this Imd, that your lordship’s adnunistra 
daily more apparent, that the governor-* tion has been assailed by faction, and as 
general had deserved well of his country, sailed because your lordship in council has 
and was entitled to its most generous inter refused compliance with capncious de 
pretation of his conduct Kb had prose- mands, and to treat the loyal portion of the 
cuted the war with vigour to the utmost lodian population as rebels , because your 
hmit of his mean^ and lisd also preserved lordship Uas directed that punishment for 
the loyalty of the great bulk of the native oflenTOs against the state should be dealt 
populations The capture of Delhi, the out with discrimination , because your 
relief of Lucknow, the victory at Cawnpor^ • See vol i , p £02. 
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lardihip, banns regard far tie futarc, ba* 
not pona'Hl a policy of ximrtnal Imtatio:^ 
atnl tmrtiwRing nnknw; and finally, be- 
came yoor lordibip baa confined eoeretoa 
and poniibBCot witlm neecaiary and poli- 
tic 

The importance of inch deelaration* ai 
the aboTC, riid not lo much reit upon the 
•oandneas of the rta-ioning, or the accaraey 
of the lU^cmerti, contained lu them, aa 
upon the pmition and influence of the indt- 
Tidoali from whom ther emanated, and the 
effect they were likely to produce upon 
naCire opinion. Tlie Calcutta opponentt to 
I^;rd Canning’a adminiitmtioo, complained 
thit the wi*hea and optniona of ahem were 
placed m competition with their own, and 
that the policy eulogiicd by the fonner, 
hvi been adopted m prefcrcuce to that 
recommended by thcraiclrc^j hut, fortu- 
I natcly, the gOTcmmetil of India remcm- 

I Lercd that lU lohjccta were pnncipally 
Indians, and that although mjnhs and 
zemindars, talookilars aud merchants, might 
piAiilily ho perfidious, yet it would hate 
been exceedingly inconvenient if their un- 

I ' questioned mfiuenec oscr their couutryioeo 
bad been employed to embarraii the gov- 
ernment. Lord Canning happily ducemed 
the true policy to be adopted, and if, in 
pursuing it, he occasionally teemed to in- 
cline too much to a system of concihation, 
it must be rememherra, also, that his error 
was on the side of prudence, since he liail 
not only to suppress nnd extinguish the 
fires of a Wide spreading rebellion, but to 
be careful that, in doing so, he did not 
render Bntish rule in India impossible for 
the time to come 

During the months of September and 
October, 1857, the proceedings of the 
supreme council of India appeared to find 
I little favour m the eyes of the journalists of 
Calcutta, and rumours nrculatcd upon the 
alleged nnthonty of advices from London, 
by which, on one day, the immcdiato recall 
of Yisconnt Canning, and the appointment 
of Dari Granville as governor-general, were 
confidently aflrrmcd On another, the Earl 
of Elicnborough was declared to be the 
sage to whose wisdom and moderation the 
future destinies of India were again to he 
entrusted, this canard being succeeded by 
another, giving the date of tho cahmet 
council at which the recall of Lord Canning 
was determined upon, and tho promotion 
of Lord ripliinstone from the goverament 
of Bombay, to the exalted position of goF 


[ercor-general of Indix It is superfluous to 
I observe, that the foundation fur thevj 
|nrtaus rumours were t mply based upon 
the smagiuatioti of the authors of them, 
ami that the only point, but one, upon 
whtch the Calcutta journals were agreed at 
this particular juncture, was the utter 
Ignorance of eacli la respect to the inten- 
tion of the home government and the 
Court.of Directors. The exceptional point 
had reference lo the gnrernment notifica- 
tiun cf the 10th of September, which paid 
a just tnhu*c to the ments of the late Sir 
Henry Lawrenca and Mr. J. J* Colvin * 

The revpnoiiitiucnt of General Outram to 
the chief commiHionership of Oude, m 
place of Sir Henry l*vwrince, aud to the 
command of the troops in (he Dioaporc . 
and Cawnporc ihniiouv, was also reccirid 
with unanimous satisfaction and approml 
The private minute of the gOTcnior-{,cncni], . 
on the death of Sir Henry Lnwrenct, hat ^ 
already been given ,t nnd the fullowiog is 
the government iiotiricatioa 
•“Fort Wlbsm I orv 1 jn Drosnoieal, I t>th S«y U, 1 M7 

Tl e n^tat honaurabJ# its gov • 
cmor-gcnervl In touneii hstii^ tppoinied a sue- 
eesMf (0 the Isle Sir Htery Lswrraer, KC.II.,in 
the pest ef chief (omrsusiener of Oude dteiree to take 
ihe opBortuojty of pubbely lo this tom, 

•s he bat alrrsdy MuCed in addrewlng the Hon 
Court of 1) rectors the deep lorrow wuh which 
be laaienti (be be* of that eminent man In the 
coune of a lenlce eslendmy over Uiirtjr five years 
inJIuriRah in AffghMeihtan in ^epaii], in the Punjab, 
and in lUJimoiana S r Henry Lawrence was ilis 
Unguubed Tor high ability devoted tuJ and pen- 
eroue and lelf-denjing exertions for ihe welfaro 
of (hose around him. Ai a loUicr, an adniinis- 
(nitor, and • ataCesmaR, he ha« earned a rrputaiion 
amongst tho foremoeU Impreised srith a seme of 
bis great qualiCcoUonf the xo^rmor peneral in 
cooned selected him lo be chief commissioner m 
Oude In that poiibon from the first appearance 
of dualtecUan amonjfet the troops ^ itrlereil in Ihe | 
province, bis condaei waa marked by forMi^ht, calm 
judgment, and courage | and if anyth nj; could have I 
averted the calamtteua outbreak which has been 
followed by the temporary aubvenion of liriiisU 
autbonty «t Oude Ihe latamret which were Liken 
by Sir If enry Lawrence and tho confidence which all 
meo, high and low Furonean and native felt la his • 

eocrinr, bia wiidom, and his ipint of Justice and 
tuoddineu would have accomplished that end. As 
long ta there was any hope of rrslrainJng the 
wavering aold ery by appeals to their sense of duty 
•nd honour, he led no becoming means untried to 
ConeiUato Uiem 'M'hen violent and open mutiny 
called for ttem retribution he did not shrink from 
tbe (to b mj uncongenial task of Inft el ng severe 
punishment. When general disordi'r and armed 
lebellon threatened, ie wos undaunted t and tho 
prrcanuonaiy ireparations which from the begin 
aing he bad bad m view, were carried out rapidly and 
* Btt ante, pp. 7 , SO. f bea ante,p. CS 
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r^cctuiilljr H« hat been prematurely removed from 
the teenei )ut U ii due mainly to hit exertions 
juil|;ment. and tVill, that the garnion of Luctinow 
iiM been able to ilef) the aasaulU of its assailants 
and tijll maintains {it f^round Ihc Joss of aucli i 
man m the prcient circumstances of India it tatleet 
ft heavy ruhlie calamity The povernor general in 
council deplores it deeply, and desires to place on 
record his appreciation of the eminent tersices, his 
admiration oi the high charscler and hisaiTpclionate 
respect for the memory of 8ir Henry I awrenee 

* Ily order of the goTcrnor general of India In 
council 

“0 r Educi'TSTONP, Secretary to the 
Ooremnienlof India* 

The JialiTc feeling in Cnlcuttn ssns tin. 
tunlly influenced hj the mild and equable 
policy of the gosemor-gencrul , and to 
mniiifest their npprccifttiou of the cflbrts of 
his goTcriiment for the mikintcnitncc of 
tranquillity at the capital, the chief Hindoo 
families iii Calcutta rcsuircd to dispcosc 
STith the usual nauclies, and other enter- 
tainments at the Pura fcsttrnl, m consc 
quence of the troubled state of tlic country , 
and tlio leading Muliammcdatia also pre 
seated an address to the lieutenant goiernor 
of Bengal, espressoe of their satisfaction at 
the measures taken to prevent disturbances 
during the Mohumira ilca&time, rem- 
forcemeots of troops from Bngland began 
to arrive in the Hooghly, and the dawn of 
a brighter future for India was gradually 
dei eloped m the revival of the military 
prtiiigt and uncompromising supremacy of 
its English rulers * 

By the middle of October the reinforce 
ments from England begun to arrive in 
India, and public attention, m Calcutta, was 
principally directed to the receptiou and 
dispatch of troops to the various points of 
disturbance, and to the monetary opemtions 
of the government, which were rendered 

• The Caltulta UngUthman of September 2‘’ad, 
1857, noticed these arrivals in the follow ng passage 
— Fresh European regiments are arriving In 
particular, on Sunday, September the 20th HM’e 

93rdhighlandersarrivedmHM i ahip Jrfe As 

the ship arrived off Garden Eesch, where were a porh' 
of lad es and gentlemen, enjoying* day's pleasure w 
the botanical gardens the latter saluted them with 
the waving of handkerchiefs, and the usual dempn 
atrations of welcome On this, the men on ^ard, 
Who swarmed Ike bees aloag the iMpa side 
up a cheer which appeared to make the w*i*“n 
ring again th a was several tunes repeated and 
followed by the msrtial sound of the bigUand 
pibroch playing some of Scotland » Datoonel wra 
' Much to the disappointment of the men they nave 
not as yet been able to land, in coosequence w 
the temporary d fficulty experienced in obtaining 
»u table accommodation for the number of troops 
da ly expected frbm England, China, and elsewbere , | 
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extremely embarrassing by the fmnncial 
ilifllcuUict that liafl arisen from the dis- 
onlcrcd state of the coutitri, and the ton 
ieqiicnt inability of ibe bank of to 

make further niltanccs on government 
accuritica In some instances it wns found 
impracticable to raise money for inimcdintc 
purposes on the deposit of slate paper, and 
the heavy sacrifices necessitated in conse- 
quence by the holders of such sccuntict, 
bad the effect of still further depressing 
the money market, and thereby compli- 
cating the diflicuUics under winch the gov- 
ernment alread} laboured The refusal of 
the bank came nport the public bj surprise, 
and added considerably to the state of 
alarm and excitement occusioned bv the 
insurrectionary proceedings m the Nortli- 
Wcslerrt Provinces, while the eagerness 
with which the occasion was seized by a 
large number of mdigo planters and railway 
contrnclors, to press their claims to com* 
pensation f^or losses sustained through the 
mutiny, upon the notice of the government 
at the earliest possible moment, by no 
means tended to mitigite the anxieties of 
the governor general and his council, or to 
encourage a general feeling of confldence 
to the policy irhich had to develop itself 
amidst dally accumulatiog difficulties 
\^tth regard to the liiiancial state of the 
Indian goiernmeat at (he time, it is to be 
observed, that at the close of 1850, fire 
months only before the outbreak at Meerut, 
the balance sheet of revenue and expendi- 
ture exhibited a deficiency of £972,791, to 
be provided fur from the income of the 
eiisuiog year The number of men in the j 
Indian array, including all her majesty's 
and the Company's troops, with the various 
coutiDgents and irregular corps, officered 

but they have vxpreased a strong desire we are | 
told, to disembark as speedily as possible, to be off 
without delay ' Up and at them I is the r cry 

It was 10 allusion to thu gallant regiment of which 
both officers and men ao highly distinguished them 
selves during the late Crjmean eampajgi} that 
the Pans an CToncors b t off a happy sketch, repre 
eent nga highlander keepingsent^ upon the brink of 
a precipice with his back, turned towards a Crimea i 
loitar and a Trench Zouave Upon the former 
expressing his dread lest the highlander should take 
i step to the rear and be lost, he is reassured by the 

Zouave who significantly enough replies — 'Ne 
eraignez rien mon atni ces Oaillards Ii ne rlculent 
amois' Neither do we think they will if ever men 
were eager for the frav, it is they The Teignmeuli 
and the Jhmaloyo which were among t\e arrivals 
tn September the lOth both conta ned troops 
the former we believe is the first of the ships sent 
him England with xeinforcemenls ” 
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' from the Jine, nmoimtccl, before tbe reliel- 
lion, to 323,823 men The annunl expense 
of rnnintAintiig this force was estimated at 
£10,tl7>3C9, or nearly ten nnllious and 
a half sterling At the end of 1837, not 
more than 100,000 of the native array were 
in rautmj , and the eipcnscs of the force, 
It was calculated, would be reduced, by con 
sequent forfeiture, some three millions and 
a half, but, on the other hand, recruiting 
was progressing in the Punjab and in 
Scinde , so that the actual saring upon the 
estimates from the revolt, could not be 
taken at more than two millions There 
were also, up to the beginning of October, 
about 30 000 troops on tlicir wav from 
Pnglaml, the passage money to he paid for 
ench man being ^0 Tlie cost of the 
maintenance of these reinforcements could 
not be calculated lu India nt leas than 
£2,000 000, and thus, m ohc item alone, 
the estimated saving from the pav and 
maintenance of the native army, was certain 
to bo absorbed There was then to be 
provided the one million and a half required 
to cover the expense of the passage which 
was placed against the probable saving 
denied from the stoppage of public works 
So far, tbereforo, the military expenses of 
tiie government appeared to be brought 
within the limits of the previous yew’s 
expenditure, but a difficulty then arose, 
from the fact that not half the usual reveuue 
was likely to be collected from the north 
west, and from some parts of Bengal, that 
vast expenses must be incurred in trans 
mitting the Europeau reinforcements to 
various parts of the country, and to meet 
the enhanced charges in the Punjab it 
was, consequently, deemed impossible, by 
Indian financiers, that any government could 
conduct the affairs of the presidencies aod 
bring them to a successful issue, without 
large funds, which as they could not he 
obtained from the resources of Bntish 
India, had necessarily to be sought for in 
England The disinclination of the Com 
pany to raise money by a European loan, 
of course added to the difficulties of its 
servants m India, until at length, it was 
confidently asserted tbit unless assistance 
was obtained from Europe, the goTeruiuent : 
must come to a dead lock “ IVe are not 
now," said one of the most lofiuential of| 
the European community at Calcutta ' 
" Imog in the times of Ochterlony and 
Malcolm, when the native array trusted so 
implicitly to British honour, that tl ev sub j 
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mitted to be kept tirclre, and, la some 
instances, twenty mouths in arrears with- 
out a murmur The prestige of the Bntish 
govcmracut Ins been sidly shaken, and it 
will only be by the most prompt and ener- 
getic measures, and by the speediest and 
severest justice, that we shill return once 
more to those dajs when, to be an Enghsh- 
inan in India, was to be respected and 
honoured, instead of to be hunted down 
and fcnled ” 

I The gross debt of the Anglo Indnn gov- 
lernmcnt, at the commencement of 1837, 
[amounted to £02,093,173 — equal to three 
; times the ordinary revenue of the country, 
and involving an annual net charge of 
£2 924,577 for interest To meet the 
actual coat of government, taxation had been 
already strained to the utmost possibility 
of tension , and every shilling that could be 
wrmi,j from the people, by the ingenuity of 
the tax collector, was grasped for the exi 
■ gcncies of the state Bv the close of the 
year the liabilities of the Company’s govern 
nienC had increased to an enormous amount , 
while the resources, from which they should 
have been met, were bv tbe same tune fright 
fully dtmmishecL 

It was calculated that the increased 
charges upon revenue, ansiiig from the 
rebellion, would amount, for the rear 1857, 
to SIX milliuus sterling, and that including 
the losses by plunder of the public trea 
sunes the destruction of public propertv, 
and the uon collection of revenue, the deficit 
for the year would amount to between ten 
and fifteen millions of pounds , to meet winch 
it was believed there were no otlier resources 
available than a henry loan in tbe English 
market, or a vastly increased and oppressive 
system of taxation over a country alreidy 
impoverished and fainting under the struggle 
to which it had been exposed and the m 
exorablc grasp of the tax gatherer That 
under such circumstances the adramistra 
tion of Lord Canning should become un 
popular, was but a natural consequence of 
his positioD, and of the tremendous respon 
sibihties that had suddenly devolved upon 
himself and his colleagues 

In the midst of the difficulty thus created, 
a scheme was at length devised by which it 
might be overcome, and the incubus of 
hopeless debt be removed from the shoulders 
of the go\eniment The mam source oC. 
revenue in India being derived from the 
land tax, and it being notorious that in such 
provuices as were exposed to in cxcessne 
38J 
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or crcn fluctuating scale of the impost, great 
distress prcrailcd, from lands going out of 
culture, or perpetually clnnging hands, as 
oue tenant after another tras scild^up to 
pay the balances due to goremment, nlule 
among the opulent oirnere scarcely anr 
would invest money in improvements whicL 
would be sure to bnng with them a propor* 
tionate increase in the government demand 
—the consequence of this verr natural dis* 
inclination to expend money upon the land 
was, that funds which, under a different 
state of things, would be spent in works of 
irngation, or other beneficial enterprise, 
were hoarded, invested in personal oma. 
ments, or squandered ou marriage fcstisals 
and ptlgnmagcs A system of scttlemcatsl 
for long terms of years had already been 
substituted in manv places for yearly re- 
newals of revenue bonds , but, after the ex- 
piration of thirty years, the door was again 
opened for fresh and increased demands, 
and none could be assured what those might 
be, since, in all the fiscal machiuery of gov 
ernment, there existed au abundance of 
vexatious interference and extortion on the 
part of Its subordinate officers { 

To eounterict tbe growing cnl, a Jfr 
George Norton proposed a scheme for the 
gradual extinction of it by the progressne 
redemption of the land tax throughout 
India, and hr suffenng the ryots to become 
holdmoflaudmfce simple Re estimated 
the land revenue of India at twenty miUions, 
which, at twenty rears' purchase, would be 
worth four hundred millions — a sum that 
would enable government to pav the ex 
pen*es of the war, clear off the Indiau debt, 
and invest money in jmproremeats ao ad 
vantageonsly as to maintain the revenue at 
its then amount, until the reclaimed jungle 
lands could supply all that was at present 
raised He assumed that the landholders 
who would thus become owners of the sod, 
would be inahenably attached to a govern 
ment nnder which their rights would be 
safe, and that they would naturally be averse 
to a change of rulers, by which their free 
holds might be endangered. The projector 
of this scheme admitted that it would talc 
a number of years, perhaps a century, to 
carry out his measure, but he contended 
that at least four millions a-year might at 
once be raised, and that, m the meantiine, 

• a revised scale of taxation could be intro 
duced, so as to prevent the possihiLty of loss 
to goTemment 

Taking for granted that the scheme wonld 
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be favourably appreciated by the ryots, its 
practicabihtr then became & question, since 
jt vras far from certain that, ns a class, they 
would be able to avail themselves of if hr 
thercquisitcpurcbases It, however, earned 
upon tho face of it a degree of fessibilitv, 
and, as a similar expenmeut had been in 
operation m Ceylon, from Ibc year 1813, 
with beneficial results to all parties — a vast 
extent of land having been altogether en- 
franchised, and other portions, from paying 
onc-half of their yearly produce, had had 
their burdens reduced to one tenth of the 
original amount — the plan of Mr Norton 
was not thought inapplicable to the then 
existing exigencies of the Indian govem- 
ment 

Among other sources of personal anxiety 
that exercised a depressing influence on the 
conncils of the governor general towards I 
the end of the year, the policy that had 
been adopted lu reference to the ex king 
of Oude bv the Indian government, was not 
one of the least embarrassing That per- 
sonage had now, for some months, been de- 
tained a state prisoner in Fort William,* 
and, AS yet, was ignorant of the actual 
charge upon which he had been deprived of 
hts liberty, and of tbe indulgcneea pertaining 
to bis rani as sovereign His mother and 
immediate friends were m Fogland, seek- 
jiDg, at the foot of the throne, for the 
I restoration of his kingdom, and the recog 
Imtion of his rights Whatever suspicion 
I might have existed of bis complinty m the I | 
designs of the mutinous armies of Hengal | I 
and of Code, fire months bad now elapsed i I 
without any definite charge against lum, 
personally, and it was cot nareasaaahle I 
that he shonid become impatient of the 
restraint to which be was subjected Under 
this frehng, tbe ex king, in November, 
1857, petitioned the governor general in 
eouncQ, that he might be apprised of the 
cstare of tbe offence alleged to hare been 
committed by him, and that the probable 
limit of hia captivity might be defined 
Hither firom a difficulty in framing a charge 
against the captive monarch, or from a, 
certainty of the impracticabHity of snbstan- 
tiating one if made, no official reply was 
Toochsafed to the apphcation, but his 
majesty was curtly informed, that "he 
would know all about the affair m a very 
little time " How far this treatment might 
accord with a sense of justice towards a 
state prisoner, was, doubtless, for the t«n- j 
• See toL l, p 6S6. j | 
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suleration of the nulhontica by whom tbe 
arrest bad been deemed justifiable, but, 
talcing an English new of the transaction, 
Jt certsmJj’ did not agree with onr notions 
of equity, to arbitrarily place an individual 
m confinement for an unlimited period, and 
refuse to enlighten him as to the chaiges 
he might* be called upon to answer To 
any man, the loss of liberty wonld be doubly 
irksome under such arcumstanccs , and 
it might be imagined that, in the case of 
one who had from his birth been sur- 
rounded by the pomp and indulgences 
of sovereignty, such a pnntion would be 
intensely irksome The sins of a race were, 
however, to be expiated in hia person , and 
TVajid All Shah, ex-kingof Oude, separated 
from his family and adherents, remained 
a captive in the hands of those who had 
overtomed his throne, and wrenched the 
sceptre from his feeble grasp 

The odium attached to the admmiatration 
of Lord Canning, again became sensibly 
increased by the lotroduction of an aeti 
to the legislative coancQ, for regulating the ' 
possession of arms, which received thol 
assent of the governor general in October, 
18j7, and met with the universal duappro I 
hatiou of tbe Chnstian inhabitants of Cal 
cutta, who eiabodied their objections to tbe 
measure in the fohowiag memanol to thCj 
governor general in counal *— 

The respeelftil pel non of ihe und«n gned Chns 
ban inhabitants of Calcutta on behalf of themselves 
and of nil the other ChnaUan inhabitants ofthtspicsi 
dency.aho^etb — That your petitioaers have read the 
act which pas'efi Vbe leaia^stive connci\ on the bxh of 
September and received the aasent of the govemor 
general on tbe 13th iQttaot and bare observed with 
alarm and regret, that the aud act is framed ao aa to 
apply to all the nnoffieul classes alike without distinc- 
t on within the districts to which it shall beeilended, 
by order of the governor general in council or of Che 
executive government of any place The object and 
justillcatiOQ of such an act being as your petitionen 
conceive to enable the government to take arms out 
of the hands of disaffected and dangerous penons 
vour peUUonera had hoped that the aaid act would 
nave been confined in express terms to those classes 
frqm whom alone danger could be apprehended. 

“^our petiooners feel strongly that to apply tbe 
act to them equally with the rest of India » to 
confound tbe loyal with murderers mutineers and 
rebels and to cast an unwarranted refiection On 
a body who having the same interest with the gov 
emmenl of India have in every way supported it 
and exhib ted their loyal feeling since the coin- 
mencement of Ibe present onlbreak 

* ^ou^ petitioners are further of op mon, that to 
give the proposed power to a ma^trate ot com 
m a oner of nobce of disarjnmg all persona wit^n 
his district who in his judgment, may endanger the 
public peace, is to give to one officim who may be 

acting trader the influence of panic, prejudice, or 
error, the power to leave all CcititUans within his 
dictnct wholly defenceless or to force them into 
^opposition to government if they shall resist being 
nfsced in such s position, and vour petilioncrs are 
led alrongly by certain recent proceedings m this 
town of Calcutta, to the conviction that this is 
no idle or epeeuUuve apprehension, and that such 

1 powers taitnot, be safety enttutted, to all officials of 

1 the proposed classes 

I “Vour petitioners believe that the only result 
of exte*idin^ such an nc» to the Chnstian population 
of India, will be to onpress and irritate the loyal, 
while It will be wholly ineffectual as regards the 
disaffected who will neither reg ster or expose their 
anna till the moment for using them snail have 
unved 

“ ^our petitioners submit that the Chnstian inhabi 
tania of this presidency are entitled of right, as 
loyal men between whom and the rest of the popu 
lation of the presidency there is a broad and an 
Ciistakable Ime drawn, to have that distinction 
acknowledged by the government at this time, and 
in the like manner as was done with regard to 
Europeabs at the disarawng of tbe Punjab to be 
•xempted from the operation of a law which is 
wholly inappbcable, and therefore highly offensive 
to them 

Your petitioners therefore respectfully pray 
that the govern or general in couscilwouldb'pleued 
to make a deelarat on such as is contemplated by 
the exemption clauses of tbe ta.d act for the ex 
emption of all Christian inhabitants of this presideDcy 
f^m tbe application of the said law 

' And )oui petitioners, &e " 

This appeal was acknowledged m due 
•course by the secretsiy to the govermaent 
of India, who, on the I5th of October, in 
formed the petitioners, that “the governor 
general was nnable to comply with tbe 
prayer of the petition,” but, at the same 
time, he was directed to state, that all ex- 
emptions which might he just and ref-on 
aWe, would be made by the local govern- 
meats, wherever the act, or any part of it, 
should be put m execution The reply then 
proceeded as follows — 

* The governor general in council cordialfy spnre 
dates tbe loyal feelings of the pet tioners ana of 
those in whose name they speak as also the support 
which they have g’ven to the government but he 
cannot admit that the fact of the Anns Act being 
general in its terms u anyreflection upon the rbod) 

“ The governor general in counc I does not share 

HI the apprehension of tbe petitioners that any 
powers which under tbe act mav be entrust^ to 
magutrates or to tbe commissioner of police will be 
abused in the manner supposed by them 

tseitber does his lordsh p in council a^ce in 

Tiewing tbe case of the Punjab ss parallel to that of 

Beng^ The Punjab when the d sanning took 
place was a newly conquered countiy peopled with 
a hostile race, and it was reasonable to draw p 
broad line of Oemarcation between its whole nabTe 
oopubtioa and all Europeans who night become 

Tcsident there In Bengal on the contrary a large 
portion of the population is loyal and welt-aracced 
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to the Itntnh government and many have giveti 
proofs of this by exercising influence and nsking 
property and 1 fe m support of the goremment 
‘ If then the law stiould undertake to lay down 
a line of distinction and should class these mei) 
with those who are not to be trusted, it would do a 
great injustice If, on the contrary, it draws no 
distinction, but leaves all exemptions to be made 
according to circumstances by the BOveTninenl which 
administers the law, no such injustice is committed 
and It appears to the governor general m council 
scarcely possible that any Englishman, or any Chris 
tian viewing the case dispassionately, should And 
offence to himself in such law Moat assuredly no 
such offence is intended, and the governor general 
in council has directed me to furnish this exptana 
tion to the petitioners in proof that auch is the 

This effort to concibate ■where only ati 
imagiuary wrong existed, failed of course, 
and a current of public opinion Adrcrsc 
to government, ran for a time, with jn- 
creised virulence, through the capital of 
British India » 

On the 20th of October, the Calcutta 
volunteer guard, consisting of artillery, 
cavalry, and infantry, and numbering, to 
gether, about 900 men, were presented with 
colours and standards by Viscountess Can* 
iiing, at tbe request of the governor geiienl, 
who sought, by tins mark of atteution to 
those of the inlnbitnots of the city who had 
stepped forward at a moment of supposed 
danger, to soften, in some degree, the pre* 
yudice tliat existed agunst lumself and every 
act of his administration The mihtarj dis* 
piny upon the occnsioo wis imposing and 
cffoctire Her ladyship ‘irrned on the 
ground on horseback, at S r u , accom- 
panied by the governor general, the com- 
mander in chief, and Generals Wyndharo 
and Btatson, with a numerous and hnlhaut 
staff A guard of honour hid prenouslv 
been dispitchcd to government house to 
receive the colours, and escort them to the 
ground, where tliey remained furled until 
the arnvil of the official corllge, preceded 
hy the Mscouutcss, who rode along flic 
line of troops, and took a position in frout 
Meanwhile orders were given to close the 
ranks, and form three sides of a squire, on 
the artillery and nght wing of the infantrv 
—the colours still remaining cased, ami 
resting upon drums, about forty pices in 
front of the centre of the line After a 
brief interval, Lid> Canning and the 8ln(r| 
moved forward to the spot where the colours 
were deposited, the guards of cavalry and 
Infantry, ns escort*, also tnoved forward, 
nccompiineil hv the ensigns and colour- 
sergcniits, who took post in rear of the 
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colours, the cavalry escort being on the 
right, and the jnfantrj on the left of tliem 
Her ladyship then, with much grace, went 
through the ceremony of presenting the 
colours to tlie ensigns and cornets, who 
knelt to receive the lionourihle clnrge from 
her hinds Her address to the troops was 
as follows — 

“Calcutta Volunteers— I have great pleasure in 
presenting you these colours 

‘ The readiness with which jou came forward at a 
time of trouble and anxiety, and sacrificed your 
leiaore your ease, and the comforts of your homes 
on behalf of tbe safely of the public and the leal 
with which you have applied yourselves to tbe study 
and discharge of your self imposed duties assure me 
that these Usitish colours will be confided to trust 
woitfiy /lands 

' Take them and remember that it behoves you 
to guard and defend them sealously, and by ready 
attention to your duties by strict and unhevitatmg 
obedierce to your commanding officers and by 
ebeerful submission to discipline to raise and sustain 
the character of your corps, and keep unsullied the 
honour of your colours ” 

At the conclusion of this address, Major 
Turnbull, tbe commandant of the volunteer 
corps, stepped forward, and replied tluii — 

* Lady Canning —I" *be name of tbe volunteer* 

I have to thank you for the honour you have con. 
fened on us in wesenlvng these colours an I onour 
full) eppreciatea by every member of the Calcutta 
volunteer guards , , 

Although the tide of erenii has turned favour 
ably, so that in all probability the volunteers may 
never be called upon for active service , yet should 
they ever be, yudging ftom the high tone an'l sol 
dierly bearing perrsding all ranks 1 am convinced 
that they are not only ready, but capable and willing, 
to do good •ervicrs 

* 1 very encouragrnient has been afforded to the 
volunteers by ihe governor general graciously ac- 
ceding to the requisitions ihsl I ave been nisde for 
their improvement ^Ve are novr favoured with an 
additional and lasting one by these colours btmg 

your ladyship which conCied to their 


thanks in the name of the 

voFunteer guards." 

From 20,000 to 25,000 persons, inclmlmg 
nil thecfi/e of the city, were present at tlir 
ccrcmoniaf, winch had the efftet, for a sli rt 
time,of nllaring the imlatioii that pretniled 
in the prcshiciicv, and the demand for the 
recall of the governor general gradiiallt 
began to hisc much of its force nnd acrimo- 
nious tone 

As a specimen of fke disposition to catil 
at, and censure, c'cry act of I»ord Canning 
ilunng the latter part of the summer ot 
1637, the fillowing extract from n htfrr 
wntten in Calcutta nnj ho aihlncc!* Tic 
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writer says —''Since 1 wrote you last, our 
atfaira are getting lu a bad state indeed, 
the rebellion ii extending, and coming by 
inches nearer Calcutta, wliere I cannot any 
longer say we are secure The imbecility 
of our government has so embohlcncd the 
natiTCs, that openlr, and without attempt 
at concealment, all sorts of things arc 
plotting An immense concourse of hlacL- 
guards of all sorts has assembled m the 
town The police magistrates coolly say 
there is no law which empowers them to 
deal with such people, and tlic legislative 
council declare the law to be quite sufRcicnt 
for all our wants Clerer, sharp nntircs who 
are caught planniog and sketching the fort, 
counting and mcasuniig the guns, even 
taking their bearings from various points, if 
I brought before a magistrate cannot be 
[ punished, hut must bo admonished and let 
go In i’ort illiarn, all sorts of vagabonds 
are allowed to wander about, cndeavouniig 
to open codimunicntioo with the king of 
Oude Lord Canning does not like seventy, 
nor does he like to do anything he should 
do, unless dnven to it, thus he has been 
implored to proclaim martial law, because 
all Calcutta and the country around has 
been for some time openly disaffected, and 
of course he refuses ^lan after man is 
brought to him, discovered in some treason* 
able correspondence , he is only to be tepri- 
mauded His own private moonshee was to 
I have stabbed him after breakfast one hue 
morning, and gets a severe reproof, but 
neither flogging nor hanging Two men 
were caught in the ict of hauling down the 
colours m Fort "Williara, and hoisting the 
green flag of the holy prophet, this was to 
have been the signal for 13,000 nice young 
I men to make a dash at the fort l^olhiug 
j hut fears of a mutiny among the European [ 
j troops, wrong from Lord Canning the order I 
I for their execution, which was done this | 
blessed roormug ‘\Vehave(D Glcscapedone 
very dangerous period — the Jlobaromedan 
festival oPthe IBuckre Eed hut thcMohur 
rum IS approichiiig, it lasts ten entire days, 
and such unusual masses of people are flock 
mg here, I feel certain we must hare not 
simplj a row, but a fight for our very Jives, 
and Qod alone knows how we shall get out 
of It Already there is a talk of sending 
every woman and child abosrd ship Uatas , 
for any useful measures of preparation, oar | 
Biilhontics do not dream of them Our 
mihtia was a measure forced down Lord 
C inning’s throat, hut governmeat Lare> 
YOL II d E 
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thrown every discouragement they could in 
Its way. The wealth and respectability of 
the community have formed a line body of 
cavalry The poorer class, after undergoing 
all sorts of snubbing as infuntr.i, have got 
only some 530 bayonets left, the other pOO 
odd having resigned Government now 
would most gladly coat us back and mnkc 
much of us , but it is too (ate , we will figlit 
for our own houses and neighbourlioods — 

I not for them As for turning out sumo 
l3,0(K} nicu fit to bear arms, tint is not to 
be thought of It would be far too energetic 
la measure ” 

j Again, a letter of the 24th of September, 
says — “it is more than ninety days since 
the first of the transports fur ludn left 
Portsmouth with troqjs for our protection, 
|but the} may as ncll Inve the benefit of 
the sea ftir a little longer, for nothing is 
ready for them here (Calcutta) The samo 
locapaeity, the same ‘red.tape’ imbecility 
that killed our soldiers in the Crimea, are 
rampant here Thus, although these troops 
have been sighed for and expected these 
last two months— tliough every English 
soldier who can be added to the force in the 
field IS equal to one hundred of the enemy, 
and though onr poor beleaguered country* 
men, m many places, arc hourlv praviog for 
help, 3,000 of our noble soldiers— fusiliers 
and highluuders — are kept kicking their • 
heels for days on board transports or in the 
fort, because there are no means ready for 
coQveyiog them up the country, and those 
that aie detained on board the transports, 
are kept there because there are no quarters 
ready for them on shore The authorities 
well know, that a ship crowded with men, 
moored by the bank of a river in September 
(the worst month of the j ear), is about the 
best encouragement to cholera that can be 
devised They know it so well, that, out of 
the crew of H AI S banspertel, they have 
sent 4(X) men into the fort But high- 
landers md fusiliers, who come out to save 
India, our women and children from torture 
and death, are better on board ship, with 
malaria around them, than m wholesome 
quarters, or on the nver on their war to 
the rescue Sometimes English soldiers m 
Calcutta are forgotten altogether Witness 
the case of the detachment of her majesty’s 
53rd foot, stationed at the Normal school 
daring the Mohiirrum, who wero kept 
literally forty eight hours without food If 
English soldiers are thus forgotten when 
thev arc so few, nhat, 3n the name of good 
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jicss, Trill 1)0 tlic result when llio rcmforce. general remark from cicry one but tlic 
ments come pounng in, and nro detftined gorernraent ofllcials They ailovrctl these 
here? And now another (liflieulty his men to pass unquestioned, and it iiorr 
arisen m reference to these troops, and turns out that they were tin, king of Delhi’s 
simjily because (really it is the ease) there sons and nephews, calling for the chu- 
is no one here connected svith this go\crn* pitlj cakes, and settling arrangements for 
inent who kiions Ins business ^^hcn the mutiny * ♦ * The government is 
II M S Helle Isle was at Sandheads, tho tciy anxious to tide oicr, if possible, the 
Undentnier, an American 8tcira*tug, ran next four or fire months without exhibiting 
down to her to take her m tow, and de Ihcir svant of resources, and with this 
manded 2,500 rupees (jC 250} This sum was \icw, all public works' cspcDditurc in ciei7 
refused, and the Untitnenitr would not quaTtcr has been stopped, wlnle, in many 
tow the ship to Calcutta for less, and steamed districts, officers arc kept in arrear of pay 
awav from her Now be it remarked, that for three or four mouths That a loin to a 
the price dtrainded was the ruling price large amount, hero or at home, must be 
pud b^ largo merrhant rcsscls But because resorted to before Jong, on terms sucli as to 
I the l/nrferim/w refused to tow the BeZ/tf /r/e induce subscribers, is the scry general im- 
to Calcutta foe less, the marine nuthontics ptcsaion , and if the money required for 
have, m consequence, interdicted all their Indian purposes were to be borrowed m 
pilots from bnuging lU ail} vessel towed in Dogland, it is probable that gorernmeut 
by the l/ndmenter The consequence is, securities here will be bciicliciallv in. 
that, as ever} ship must have a gorernroent fluenced by it The native, hoarders of 
pilot on board, the l/nrfenm/er’s occupation gold and silver are gradually showing their 
13 gone The American merchants m CaU confidence m our supremacy, by reselline 
cutta aro m such ft stito of excitement, that the gold at IDs, whi^ they purchased 
they have caused the Lnglish owners of some time ago, when things looked gloomv, 
steam tugs to take the matter up , and I at 17s per sicca weight— a result to whicn 
undentindthnt the latter have given direc- the British bayonets which have been land 
tions to tho commanders of all tlieir tugs, ing on the banks of the Hoogbly during 
not to take any government vessel in tow, the past montb, may Lave possibly con* ^ 
or auy vessel having govemment troops tributed''* 

on board Thus the government interests, In November, a bill was introduced into 
the public interests, must suffer from the the legislative council, for the purpose of 
imbecility of the marine authorities ” enabling the govemnient to o^er delm- 

A letter from Borabiy expresses the queot sepoys to be branded with the letters 
news entertained by tho European com. jlf, for mutiny, and D for desertion, m the 
munity of that presidency, m the following same way that European soldiers were 
strain i— liable to these iguomimous marks The 

" The fatuity and blindness of the govero punisbiseut had not hitherto been inflicted 
meat officials continue to tbe present day , m the native army, from deference to the 
and they have, mail after mail, it is now high caste prejudices of the men of which 
discovered, been wilfully misleading the it was chiefly composed About the same 
queen’s ministers as to the real state of time, a ship of war was dispatched to the 
affairs in India I fancy we have seen the Andaman Islands, for the purpose of sur 
last of the East India Company, and it is veying and selecting a site for a penal set- 
tune Excess and abuse of patronage — tlement, to which tbe defeited^mutineers 
almost every member of the Company’s and rebels might be dispatched, with assur 
service being nearly related to tbe direc auce of the impossibility of escape On 
tors, who promote according to stupidity, tbe 9th of December, a grand review of the 
incapacity, and nearness of relationship, Bnbsh force at Calcutta and adjacent sta 
whenever the latter is combined with the tioas, which then amounted to about 8,000 
former — ^maladmmistration of India, and men, was held by the commander m chief, 
misgovernmeut, will about sound their m the presence of tbe governor general, 
dying knell, and time it should I/ast who liad anuouuce’d his intention to remove 
March, several fakirs (or religious mendi the scat of government for a short time to 
cants), tnttooenandbesmeared wereobserved Allahabad, for the greater facility of com 
to be travelling all over Bengal and the munication with the commander m chief, 
northwest on elephants, which excited und superintending the general movements 
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of l^e armT The commandcr-m*chlcf, ns * bentaunff tnd uncertain policy was punued, it 
KC hare before mcntioeed, also left Cal- "nr be rbx "f tie ebon-aanird Iracu of 

tutta to taVo the commaaiS of the army in S'K'l.i^n . 1 « larre “i iJelmd^"' ■* 
the fcld, havin", uj this time, pcrfcctl/ «ln the fenjab end Oude (non rr^ulaiion pro- 
matured all Ills arrangements for the cam- mces) there wai no need to proclaim martial lair 
pnign, and for facjhtatmg the trausmmion The aothonuea acted m if it had been proclaimed 

!/■ ? ' t._ 11 - f T< _ “llat, m truth, meaiurea of a far more atrmcent 

of troops as thev should arnve from Eng- rffreUTe character than the Mtalliihmeni of 
hnil,tO the sanous points at -which thetr marual law, were taken for the auppremon of 
services were required in the prosecution of rnuuM and rebeliion 

the war “Martial Jaw, in the ordinary acceptation of the 

Pre,,oo,, however to tb= Joportoro of rL-VXfTh 
liOTQ v^anning for n temporary sojourn m pfoetalmed unt^r epccial rcjrulaiions applicable only 
the Upper Province of Bengal, the following ta the regulation provinces in the three presidencies 
CJCpknatlon of the policy and conduct of his whereby the goremment u empowered to euipend, 
gOTcmraont, -oh.ch had been .0 Tehcmcnlly hV,“a 

MSailed, was forwarded to the Court of .Un to direct ihe immediate trial, by courts-martial, 
Bircctors of the East India Company, by of all subjects who are taken— (l) m irmi m open 
the governor-general and his colleagues in hostility to the Bniiah goremment nr (2) in the 
council — ®f opposing, by force of anus, the authority of 

the aaiac, or (3) m the actual eommiision of any 
‘•Fort ■Wiliam l)ec,lUh,1837 —(No 144 — Pobltc) overt actof rebellion against the state , or (4) in the 
“It appears that very eomiderable mmppre- act of openlj aiding and abetting the enemies of the 
hetiiion prevails as to the measures which hare been Bnlisb goremment. 

taken for the punishment of those who hare ^ei» “ Neither the effect of martial law, nor the mode 
guilty ef muuny, desertion and rebellion, during in which courts martial are to be constituted under 
the recent duturbajices in India, and as to eerum the regubtion, has ever been oeaned Uu* *t seems 
instnicUoBi which hare been usued for the guidance clear that couru martial cannot be composed of any 
of eml officers charged with carrying out those bat military offieerr, for then js noliung in the 
measures, and rested with extraordinary powers for ^uUuob to show that courU oarUal, as therem 
the purpose Therefore, although our proceedings desenbed can be olherw se constituted 
hare been regularly reported to your honourable “Moreover it sboulo be borne in mind, that in 
eourt, and hare as yet been honoured with your Bengal beyond the limits of the junsdiction of the 
entire approral, we deem it right speeiaUy and Supreme Court there was no regulauon which pro- 
briefly to recap tulate them, in order that the policy vufed for the punishment of treason or rehelLon, 
of the goremment of India may not be muunder and that the Mohammedan law, which in the absence 
stood, and that mistaken repceieotaUons regarding of express regulation constitutes the criminal law of 
It may be corrected the country does not Moviue any spec no punish 

“In the first place, it has been made a matter of meni for auch crimes Kegulation X , of 1801 ren 
complaint against the goremment of India that the dered a person guilty of treason or rebellion, liable 
country was not put under marual law after the to the punishment of death only m the event of his 

occuTTence of the mutinies conricUon before a court martial , and even a 

‘ The reply to thia is, that the country was put court manul under that regulation had no power 
under tnarUal law wherever it was necessary, and to try for Ueason or rebellion, unless the offender 
as soon as it could answer any good purpose to was taken m arms in open hostility to the British 

do ao J a r r goTemment, or in the act of opposing by force of 

“JlartiBl law waa proclaimed by the lieutenant arms the authority of the lame or in the actual 
governor of the North ^Y*l^em Provinces, as the commission of an overt act of rebellion 
mutiny broke out, in the Delhi.* Meerut,+ Kobil "Ibe power of trial by eou^martat did not ex 
cund,; and Agra; divutons, and in the distncCs of tend to persons gu lly of rebellioa unless taken in 
Ajmere and Neemneb 1] the actual comnustiou of an overt act. 

“It was proclaimed by the goverement of Inda 'Under these circumstances the goveminent 
in the Allahabad and Benares divisions on the 9th might haye been much embarrassed had Indian 
of June, 1857, as toon as the mutiny at Benares and martial 'aw alone been rel ed yponi and eeemg that 
Allahabad and its consequences, became known the number of miliury ofaceri at the aisposal of the 
“it was proclaimed by the lieutenant goremor of government, was in many parts of the country 
Bencd in the PaWaf and aoCa Nagpore '• dm wIwUyiBsufficient/ortbesumm^friaJofroulioeers 
aions of the Lower Provinces, immediaielr after the and rebels the government of India tookn course . 

mutiny of the Diaapore regiments and the ilamguth *a«ch more effectual than the eitablMbmeBt of 

batialfon occurred Bartiallaw llaviogfirst by ActNo VUI .of 1657, 

“ Lest u should be supposed hr any, that in thus eirei^thened the hands of officers by giving them | 

dealing with the country by divisions and districts greater powers for the assembung of courts martial 

“ ^ ’ and by making the proceeding of those courts more | 

•leth and 25th of May mimmaiy the government adopted measutes wbeh 

t I6th of May and Ist of June t 28lh of May should give them the services not only of their own 

§27thofMsy 4th end 12th of June nid,tt*y and cml officers, but of independent i-ng- 

flI2thefJune SI 30th of June bsh gentlemen not connected with the -Last India 

I • • lOlh of August. Company— mdigo planters, and other persons of | 
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intelligence and influence These measures were as 
follows.— 

■ On the 3flth of Ma) , when it was known that the 
mutiny of the sepojs had been followed in many 
places b) rebellion of the populace, Act No XI, 
of 1857, was passed Hy this law persona piiilty 
of rebellion, or of waging war against the queen 
or the ROTernment, or of aiding nnd abetting thereto, 
were rendered liable to the punishment of death, 
and to the forfeiture of all their properts , and the 
crime of harbouring rebels, Ac , was made heavily 
punishable , the supreme and local executive go\- 
emments were empowered to usue a commission in 
any district in a state of rebellion, for the trial of | 
rehels or persona charged with any other crime ' 
against the state, or with any heinous crime against 
j person or property the commissioners were em- 
powered to act singly, and were vested with absolute 
and final powers of judgment and execution, with 
nut the presence of law officers or assessors, and, 
finally, the possession of arms in any district in 
which It might be prohibited by the executive 
government, was made penal 

'•By Act No XIV of 1857, passed on the 6th 
June, provision was made for the punishment of 
persons convicted of exciting mutiny or sedition m 
the army, the offender was tendered liable to the 
punishment of death, and the forfeiture of all liis 
property, and persons guilty of harbouring such 
offenders, were wade liable to heavy pumshraent i 
Power was also given to general courts martial, to I 
[ Xty all persons, whether amenable to the articles I 
of war or not, charged with any offence punishable ' 

I by this or the preceding act and the supreme and 
I local executive governments were authorised (o 
issue commissions in any district for the trial, by 
single commissioners, without the assistance of law 
' officers or assessors, and with absolute and final 
power of judgment and execution of ant crime 
against the state, or anv heinous offence whatever, 
the term ■ heinous offence’ being declared to include 
every crime attended with great personal violence, 
or committed with the intention of forwarding the 
designs of those who are sraging war tgainst the 
state 

“ By Act No XVI of 1807, all heinous offences 
committed in anv distnet under niartiat law, or in 
anv district to which this act might be eiVvided 
were made punishable by death transportation, or 
imprisonment, and by forfeiture of all property and 

••These enormous powers have been largely 
crcised They have been entrusted not to militarv 
officers only, but to civil officer* and trustwotlhj 
persons not connected with the gorernment who 
under martial law properly so called, would have 
had no authontj and the law has thereby been put 
in force in parts of the country where there were jew 
troops, and no officers to spare for such purpose 

• In all the three above mentioned acts Soa. XT , 
XI^ , and \M, Turopesn Ilnlish subjects are 
expressly exempted from ibeir operation 

I!y Act Xo WII , of 1857, power was given to 
sessions judges and to any person or persons, civil 
or roililarj, to whom the executive government 
might Issue • commission for the purpose, to trj for 
mutiny or desertion any person subject to she 
articles of war for the ns ive army, with final power* 
of judgment and execution l‘olire officer* were 
emi iwcred to arrest, without wsrrant, persons sns 
peeled of being motmeer* and deserter* i and remw I 
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dirs ant] others were made penally responsible for 
giving early intelligence of persons suspected of 
mntin} or desertion resorting to their estates 
“Lastly, bv Act No XXV , of 1857, the property 
and effects ot all persons amenable to the articles of 
war for the native arm}, guilty of routinj, were 
declared forfeit, and stringent means wereprorjded 
for the seizure of such property or effects, and for 
the adjudication of forfeiture in all cases whether 
the guilty person be convicted, or whether he die or 
esesM before trial 

“ Not only therefore is it not the case that martial 
law was not proclaimed m districts m which there i 
was a necessity for It, but the measures taken for | 
the arrest, summary trial, and punishment of heinous 
offenders of every class, eml as well as military, 
were far more widely spread and certainly not less 
atnngent, than any that could have resulted from 
martial taw 

“To an application of certain inhabitants of Cal 
cutta for the proclamation of martial law in that 
city and in the rest of Bengal, where notwithstand- 
ing the mutinous spirit of the native troop* not the 
smallest indication of disaffection on the part of (he 
people had or has been monifested, an answer was 
given, setting forth at Jengifi the reasons winch 
made the adoption of such a measure inexpedient 

•• It may be affirmed with confidence, that no one 
useful object would have been attained by the pro- 
clamation of martial law throughout India or in 
any part of India wherein it was not proelatmed, 
whicD has not been attained in a far more effectual 
way by epee al legislation adapted to the condition 
of a country throughout vast tract* of which mih 
tary authority was altogether unrepresented and by 
the executive measures consequent thereupon ; while 
the mere proclamat on of martial Isw, without aueh 
apecal lepslation, though it night nave sounded 
more imposingly would have cramped the action of 
government by debarring the government from the 
oasisunce of its civil officers in the suppression of 
mutiny and of the crimes which have accompanied U 
••M'e now advert to the resolution of the 3i*t of 
July, containing direetiona to civil officers reapeet- 
ing tbe puniihraent pf mutineers, deserters, and 
rebels, and the burning of nltages 

‘ It has been shown thst, before U is resolution 

I possed, nTihans had heMi aulhcnaei^ ti> try for 
mutiny Ind desertion (offences previouslycognizable 
ily by courts mnrUal), and that enormous powers 
id been given by the legisislure for the punish- 
ment of the crimes of rebellion, mutiny, ami deser- 
tion and others of less degree, to such individual 
civil officers as might be appointed special commi* 
tioarrt by government, or to such other officers as 
the government should invest with the poaer of 
issuing commissions I and gentlemen, botli in and 
oot of the regular aerviee of gnvemment, had been 
(^pointed special commimoners under the acts 
The appointment of special commissioners might 
have been restricted to the governor general in 
council or to the executive government*, had there 
not been any interruption to the free communica- 
tion between the governmenU and their principal 
civil off eeriin tbedisiMcisi bat when communica 
tion was cut off the working of the acts would have 
been very tnnch Impeded If a special eommusioner 
could not be appcimifd except by government. It 
vrev therefore considered necesssry fn msny cases 
while the power of communicating existed, and 
before the feJegraph wires were cut, to farwl the 
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yirinopkl ofTieen, mth a* l>ie chief eoTBmiMioncn, 
tbe cooiraiuioner of Nt^ore, eorsmitt nnen of dit- 
tneti, &.C., viih the t>o*ar of appointiog apcciat 
coToreutiooen under the acta. 

“It afterward* came tn the knowled;^ of the 
pDTemment, both cCcially and through jmrate 
channels, that in tome jnstancM the powers given to 
special commianonm were being abused, or at least 
used without proper discreUon, and that capiUl 
punishment was jndicted for tnrial offence* eiwn 
tnitted dunng a period of anarchy, and on endence 
which under ordinary circumstances, would not 
hare been received ; and that in some quarter* the 
fact of a man being a sepoy was enough, In the 

I state of excited feeling which then prevailed, to 

j insure hu apprehension and immediate execution as 
a deserter 

' “There were then many native ofEeera and ao! 

I diers of the Ilengat army, who, though absent from 
their regiments were wnoMy innocent of the crime 
of desertioo, and some who, jo fir from being guihf 
of mutiny, had osed their bMt endeavours to prevent 
It, saving the lives of their Futopean ofCeers at the 
nik of their own 

“ To punish these men indiseriminately with 
death, as deserters or malmeerx, would have been a 
enme To prevent their punuhment wa* an im 
perative duly of the government. 

“The iDslnctioni in ouestion were issued forth* 
guidanee of ciril not military oScen, and were of 
necessity in force only where ciril power waa exer 
ciied They presenbed discrirainaiion between the 
guilty and those who might reasonably be tipposed 
to be innocent. They lanction no lenity to the 
follly They pve to the eiril autboniies no power 
of finally leletsing eren the inooeent. Ihev do not 
exempt mutineer or deserter, or in fact, any officer 
or soldier from trial by court martial but as re 
garda military offenders, they lay down rules for the 
go dance of civilians in the exercise of the powers 
newly vested in them hy Act X\TI of 1W7, b) 
which cognizance was for the first time given to 
them of offences of a purely military chancter 

“First, in regard to men belonging to re^imenlj 
which have not mutinied the civil authonlies were 
directed to punish as deserters those only who were 
fbunrf with ajBJs in tdeir fianaj It' guilty of refief 
lion they could be punished as rebels apart from 
their military character , but if charged with or 
juspeeted of desertion alone, and not found with 
arms in their possess on, they were to be sent back 
to their regiments or detained in prwoo pending 
the orders of the goreraraenL If jent back to their 
repmenti they would of course be dealt »ith by the 
miiitary authonUea accord ng to their guilt or inno> 
cenee 

“Becond, in regard to men belonging to regi 
menu which have muunigd, hut which have not kii ed 
Ibeir officer* or committed any other Btngoinan 
enme or whose regimenU cannot be ascertained, 
the eivii officers were d reeled to punuh as muti 
neers only those who were found with arm* la tbeir 
possess on, or who were charged with a specific act 
of rebellion, or whom for special ressoni ti might I e 
necessary to punish forthwith All other* were to 
he tent to Allahabad, or to such other place as the 
government might order, to be dealt with by the 
military authonues. 

' Third in regard to men belonging to regiiaenU 
which have mutinied and killed any HurnpeaB or 
committed any other issgumary outrage, cinl 


anthonties were directed to try and senteftce a* 
mutineer* all tuch persons, and to punish forthwith 
all who could not show either that they were not 
present at the murder or other outrage, or that, if 
present, they did their utmost to prevent it. Thes» ei 
ceptionalcaieswere tobe reported to the government 
“It has not been found that these orders are 
difficult of execution, or that they have tended in 
the least degree to weaken the bands of the civil 
power in dealing with tho«e who hare been realJr 
gulty of muUnv or desertion, to eay nothing of 
graver erjmes If they have saved fnnocent men 
from unjust punishment, their olject lies been so far 
attaineo Lpon the action of court* martial orupon 
the proceeding* of any military authority whatsoever, 
they neither were intended to hare, nor hare they , 
had any restrictive effect. Their tendency, on the 
contrarj, so far as military tribunal* are concerned, 

IS to extend the jurisd ction of those tribunals and 
to transfer to them eases which in ordinan course 
would bare been dealt with bv eiril officers They 
impose no Ishonr upon the I'uropean troop«, the 
transport of the arrested men to Allahabad or other 
military station* being assigned to the poJ ce or 
local guards 

“In regard to the Ixcalment of rebels not being 
mutineers, we warned the etvil authonues to whom 
the power of life end death had been intrusted that 
though it IS 'unquestionably neeessarj in the first 
attempt to restore order in a dislncc m which the 
civil audionty had been entirely overthrown to 
admmnler the law with such promptitude and 
eevemy aa will strike terror into the minds of the 
evil disposed among the people and will induce 
them by the fear of dekth to abstain from plunder 
to mtore stolen property, and to return to peaceful 
occupat ons ’ jet, when this object was once in a 
great degree altamed, that ‘the punuhment of 
crimes shoold be regulated with OKcnmination ’ 
and in the tenth paragraph, after pointing out the 
difficultiea that would urobablv be caused by the 
admmistraliOD of the law in its extreme eercritv 
after the requisite impression had been made upon 
the rebellious and disorderly, and after order bad 
been partiallr restored, we desired the civ 1 aulhon 
ties to encourage all persons to return to their occu 
palion* poatpoaihg aft minute inqu ry into past 
political offences but pun shing the nnne pal 
offenders and making examples of those * no after 
fhe partial restoration of order wight be gi llj of 
aenooa outrages or of promot ng Uie designs of tl e 
I rebels , 

' tie cannot believe that l) eve in«!rucl on* 
need defence The> are addre«*ed onlv *o ciil 
authoriliea to men who scattered fir and v le 
Ihrough the eoanlr}- are wield ng ten hie j otrer* 
but power* which in the actual cond ti n of I lia 
we have not 1 B*iisted to confer It i* not co ceiv 
' able that they should 1 ave I arnp-re 1 tl c nc* on of a 
tingle aold er herever troop* have lie i a«a lill 

I for the purpose they^ave been empovedwiilo t 
I any jractical re*tricTion on iheir act* h l tl e 
hutnanitj and di«crel on of i' eir commnnd „ 

I officers In such cases when forcil le re* stance t ns 
I bmn met with quarter has been rarely given an I 
pt soners whether ir ed on the spot by the officer m 
I command or made over to tl e c vil power I ave 
I been punished immed ately wiih extreme hut j st 
and necessary seventy if In such a Janienlable 
cond tion of effairs errors have been committed, it is 
I assuredly not on the t de of undu* leniency 
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“Lastly, as regards the burning of Milages, 
our instructions — still be it remembered, only to civil 
officers — were that, though a severe measure of this 
sort might be necessary as an example in some cases, 
where the mass of the inhabitants have coraraitled a 
grave outrage, and the individual perpetrators can 
not be reached, an) thing like a wholesale or indiscri 
minale destruction of property, without due regard 
to the guilt or innocence of those affected by it, was 
to be strongly reprehended Can there be a doubt 
of the justice of this order? To ourselves, not only 
the justice but the necessity of it was manffeat from 
unofficial but perfectly trustworthy accounts which 
reached us of the proceedings of some of the nutho 
Titles both m the Allahabad and Benares divisions 
ahorti) after the outbreak, and of the deserted etate 
of the country within reach of the princi^ etatious 
at the commencement of seed time for ue autumn 
harvest Its sucfess is shown hy the return of the 
villagers to their occupations and by the fact that 
even in the most disturbed districts the breadth of 
cultivaUon has not been very seriously diminished 
“ On the whole, we may observe that the effect 
of the resolution as regards the native pubhe in the 
Bengal presidency (the vast maionty of whom have 
shown no sympathy with the rebellion) has been to 
allaj, in a great measure, the apprehension of a 
general and indueriminate war against Hindoos and 
^lussulmans guilty or not guilty, in revenge for the 
massacres of Delhi Cawnpore and Jbanste which 
evil disposed persons have icdusuiously rsised — 
We have, d.c . 

« CAt(SI^o, J Douttio 

“J Low, • B Peacock 
"C£C ll,BEADO^, Secretary to the Ooserament 
of India.” 

Thia importaQt document was forwarded 
to the Court of Directors, with sundry enclo- 
sures, of whicli the following is a brief out- 
line The first was the " humble” petition 
of one Mr C 'Williains, and 252 other 
mhnbitants of Calcutta and its suburbs, to 
the governor general, urging liis excellency 
to proclaim martial Jaw at once througliout 
the presidency of Bengal Mr C Bcadoo, the 
secretary to the govcniraent of India, replied 
to this nddress on the 2l8t of August, 1857, 
dechniug to accede to the request to pro- 
claim martial law, on the ground that such 
n measure would not in anj waj be useful 
or expedient, and that the substitution of 
military courts m Calcutta for the ordinary 
courts of judicature, would infallibly be nc- 
corapanied with miich prnate uncertainty, 
inconvenience, and hardship, without any 
commensurate advantage to the coramunity 
In Calcutta, the pcUtioncni were rcmiodcd 
that there were troops enough for the pro 
tcction of tlie city and its suburbs against 
any disturbance, and that in the divisions of 
Bchnr and Cliota Nagporc (under a verj 
difTcrcnt condition of things), martial law- 
had already been proclaimed by the licute 
I nauUgoicrnor. 
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A copy of the resolution of the Indian 
government, dated the 31st of July, 1857, 
issuing detailed instructions for the guid- 
ance of civil officers in the treatment of mu- 
tineers, deserters, and rebels, with the view 
of preventing the hasty resort to measures 
of extreme severity, was also forwarded * 
By this, no native officer or soldier belong- 
ing to a regiment which had not mutinied 
was to be punished as a mere deserter, un- 
less found or apprehended with arms m his 
poss(»siou Such men were to be sent back 
to their regiments, to be dealt with by the 
military powers Native officers and sol 
diets, being mutineers or deserters, taken 
by the civil power without arms m their 
hands, not charged with any specific net of 
rebellion, and belonging to regiments which 
had mutinied, but had not murdered their 
officers, or perpetrated any other sangui- 
nary crime, were to be sent to Allahabad, 
and there made over to the commander, to 
be dealt with by the military power Jluti 
neers or deserters taken by the civil power, 
and found to belong to regiments winch had 
killed European officers, or bad committed 
other sanguinary crimes, might be tried and 
I puDishefl by the civil power. The minute 
continued thus — 

“The governor-pencrol id council la anxious to 
prevent neftsures of extreme seventy being unneces 
eerily resortril to, or carrieil to excels, or applied 
without dae discnnimation, m regard to acts of 
rebellion committed by perione not mutineers 

* It u unquestionably nccessarj m the first 
attempt to restore order in n district in which the 
civil nolhoritv has been entirely overthown, to ad 
inintster the Jaw with such promptitude and severity j 
os will strike terror inlo the minds of the evil dis 
posed omoD^ the people and will induce them, by 
ihe fear of death, to abstain from plunder, to restore 
stolen propert) and to return to peaceful occupa 
tions But this object onee in a great degree 
attained the punishment of crimes should be rejpi 
tated with discnminitioti 

I ■‘The continued administration of the law in its 
'Utmost seientj, after the requisite Impression kss 
: been msde upon the rebellious and disorderly, and 
I ofter order has been partially restored would have 
the efilct of exasperating the people and would 
iprobabi) induce them to band toicelher in large 
j nombers for the protection of their lives, and with a 
I view to rvtal sUon-— a result much to be deprecstrd 
I It would greatly add to the dilHeullIrs of settling 
the country herraller, if a spint of animosity against 
their rulers were engendered In the minds of the 
people and if their feelings were emhittered by the 
irtnembrance of needless bloodshed The civil 
off cert in every district should endeavour, without 
condoning aoy heinous offences or msklng any pro- I 
SDUes of pardon foriuch offences, to encourage all 
persons to return lo their usual ocrupaUons, and, j 
• See voL L, !>. , j 



puniihin^ Oftijr taeh of the principal o?endm u 
can be apprehended, to postpone as far ka posaible 
all minute inquiip into ^bitcal ofTcncei, until auch 
time as the goTemment are In a position to deal 
Kith them m ttiengih after thorough inrestization 
It map he necessary, howeecr, eren after a mitncl 
IS ponially restoreti to order, lo maVa examples 
from time to time of such persons if <ny, srho may 
be guilty of senoas cutrsgei against person or pro- 
perty. or srho, by stopping the da»k, or injuring 
the e'eetnc telegraph, orothenrise, nay endeatour 
to promote the designs of those who are waging 
war against the state " 

In a despatch to the Hiist India Company, 
of the 2Uh of December (No 154, also in- 
closed), Lord Canning {m council) gate ex- 
planations of his reasons for the issue of the 
above orders, bevond and apart from the 
despatch No 14-4 These reasons were to 
the cITect, that great and excessive seventy 
had been exercised in the punishment of 
persons supposed to be inculpated in the 
mutiny, to the exasperation of large commu- 
nities not othennsc hostile to the govern- 
ment The despatch proceeds— 

' If we had refrained from Uhing measures to 
this end (the checking of undue aevenly)— if we 
had allowed the spirit of bitCeniess and hatred which 
was rapidly rising up and laying fast hold of the 
minds of men of every class and race, to develop 
its'lf unchecked— we should hare miserablj failed 
in our (1 ity, and should have exposed ourselves to 
the charge of being nothing belter than instnioeats 
of wild vengeance iii tne bandi of on exasperated 
coQimuuty 

** e have felt that we had a higher function to 
discharge 

« yVf hart Seh that nejlirr the jpovemment of 
Ind a, nor any government, can wuely punish in 
anger , that punishment so dealt may temfy and 
crush for a season, but that with tune and returning 
calm the acta of authority arc reviewed and that 
the goTernment which has punished blindly and 
rcvrngvfully, will have lost its chief title to the 
respect of its subjects 

* e have felt that the Course which the govern 
nent of India may pursue at this ensis will mainly 
influence the feelings with which, in tune to come 
the supremacy of England will be viewed, and the I 
character of their rulers estimated, by many millions I 
of the queen’s subjects j w« have therefore avoided I 
to weaken by any impatience of deliberate jnsucc 
the claim which England has established to Ufe 
respect and attachment of the well affected natives I 
of India 

* lhat numbers of these, uf all claucs, religions, 
and castes, have supported the government wnh 
true loyalty, is known to your honoorable court. 
This loyalty it has been our study to caoCnn and i 
encourage 

rhat our motives sboull have been misonder 
stood and our acts misrepresented— thol tnstruciions 
issued for the guidance of civil offleers m tbe pw 
forman e of tnnrduty should have been described 
as a reslnetion on the free action of the ailitn^ 
authorities, to whom they were no’ addressed — is 
not surprising 13ut we look with confidence to the 
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offendm ax time when, m a lest excited condition of the public 
' as possible mind, and upon a calm view of the erenls which are 
s, until auch now passing in India, the orders contain-d m our 
tion lo deal resotutioo of the 31it of July will be do longer mu- 
nvesuzation construed.” 
er a mttncl 

ka examples X scncs of reports from local authon- 
•notiof PK^ fmnsimttcd, with a long list 

or injnnng persons tried and punished under the 
ly endeavour acta of 18o7, principally by hanging 
are waging From tbescrcports.it waa manifest that the 
mdiscnminate burning of villages had done 
, Company, much harm m India , and the practice u as 
i4, nlso lu- denounced m a letter (unoHlcinl) from Alla- 
I) gave CX- }iah*id, of the Cth of July, as " most suicidal 
S8UC of the and mischievous ” Another letter, from the 
. from the same place, of the S2od of July, comphincd 
ns were to of “the dangers and difficulties created by 
re seventy lawless and reckless Europeans” there, 
tshment of and it third letter, also lucloscd, dated 
ted in the “Benares, July 25th,” says — 
gccornmn- “The govcnior.general need not he afraid 
he govern- of our letting off mutineers Our object is 
to pass overall the mutual plunderings of 
the village communities during the time of 
measurw to anarchy , and, now that matters are coming 
KdihiA straight, and rc^lar govemment is he- 
: hold of tbe giiimog to show its face over the troubled 
e. to develop waters, to let bygoUes be bygones, wipe out 
serabi) foiled all these ‘dacoitics,* as they might be termed, 
oumives ^ induce all parties to return to their 
? esoepmud clear cases of plunder wo are ar- 

ranging for the restoration of stolen pro- | 
!t function to petty, or its value, m short, we are acting ^ 
, as a sensible schoolmaster would act after a 
ely^punwh in barrmg out, and trying to get our chifdren 
y temfy and »*to order again There is really no vice 
nod retuniing m these Rajpoot communities, they were 
■*VT "ji^ fu®d® to believe by the Mohammedans that 

; ^ i( was all up with us, and each rtllagc began 

plundering on its oivn account, but as soon 
tbe govern as regular government appeared, they sub- 
s will mainly ^idcd into their original position I really 
believe tbit somo of the vejy men who were 
fis'i* the EuropeaM, imtl. m fact, 
vfore nvoidvd some of those who actually did stand against 
lerate joauec both Europeans and guns m our little battle 
liibed to Uf« jjgrc tlie other day, arc now quite fnendly, 
reeled nauves willing to go and 6ght for government 
ues, religwas, wherever desired It would never do to 
vrnnient*’wrth have a servile war with Our Hindoo pea j 
lurable court aantiy” 

' e““®rni and ^moretnumphantrefufafaonofthecalum- j ( 
Ben muonder that had been showered upon the gov- j 
at tnvtnicuons ernor general and his admuiistratiou, could 
in tbe ^ not have been placed upon record, than ivas I 
WndcM^rd contnined m the dretof thefiboicdocumcnts I 
adikeueit^ At the time it was dated, about a year Iiad 
ifidencetothe elapsed Since the first discootcut became 
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visiule m tlie sepoy army, nntl the iiitcrvcu. 
lug period had becu so completely filled 
with great events, and the necessities of| 
action had left so little time for calm m, 
quiry, that no one could be justified iti 
saying how far the Company, or the Board 
of Control, or the Indian military discipliuc, 
or the civil government at Calcutta, were 
or were not to blame for the mutiny, or fur 
tbe unprepared state in which it found the 
government As regards the Anglo-Indiaii 
governmeut itself, the only test to be used 
was the fact of success — not immediate^ 
sweeping, unresisted success, hut fair suc^ 
cess, such as boldness, cnergj , and prudence 
xsi^ht he espeete^ te ebieio ijt the as.vJjJ 
uiiesarapled difficulties Tried by that 
standard, the Calcutta government might 
well claim to have done its duty efficiently, 
and that Lord Canning and his advisers 
had proved themselves to be successful ad« 
mimstrators at a most momentous crisis A 
few mouths previous to the date of this im- 
portaut state paper, all India was expected 
to rise lu arms against the dominatioa of| 
England Prom Delhi to Luckuow tbe ' 
country was m a dame, and Ceutral India, 
with its multitude of little sovereignties, was 
almost entirely out of our hands, while, m 
England, the public were dreading to hear 
by every mail that the armies of Bombay 
and Madras were m revolt, and that the 
Punjab was again a hostile proniice lu tbe 
hands of tie SiUis But m December, 
1857, these prospects, or rather theae evil 
forebodings, had undergone u vast chauge, 
and the great Indian mutioy was triiis* 
formed luto a mere provincial insurrection, 
requiring, instead of a gigantic scheme ofl 
operations against iiu enemy dispersed over 
it million and a-half of square miles, the 
comparatnely minor exertions called forbv 
n war that seemed to have dwindled into a 
local camp ugn 

By some means or other, never thoroughly 
understood, a report Ind obtaiued currency 
through the London newspapers, that, after 
the departure of Genenl Jleill from Cawn- 
pore. III August, 1857, Mr J P Grant, who 
had been sent up by the governor general 
to fulfil the important functions of civil 
governor of the Central Provinces, bad so 
far intermeddled with the retributory ar- 
nugements of the general, ns to pinion and 
set at liberty upwards of a hundred of the 
rebels and mutineers of Cawnpore, whom 
General Keill had previously selected fur; 
extreme punishment. At the time, the I 
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popular cry throughout Europe was fur 
justice, even to extermination, if necessary , 
and the rumour that such an interference 
as that charged upon Mr Grant had been 
permitted, or afterwards sanctioned, by the 
governor-general, added much to the uu- 
favourable opinion tlmt prevailed in many 
quarters, of his lordship’s policy. At length 
tbe report assumed so tangible a shape, that 
it attracted the attention of Lord Canimig’a 
fnends, who lost no time in refernng to him 
for the actual facts upon which so serious a 
charge rested A correspondence with Mr 
Grint naturally ensued, and the following 
official documents show his lordship’s pro- 
^ceed{sgs la the metier, and siso contsia ea , 
unqualified deinal, ns well as a complete 
refutation of the alleged imprudence, or 
even greater fault, said to have been com- 
mitted by the lieutenant governor of the 
Ceutral Provinces — 

Set uct 3!e$$agc from J/» Ta^ol, PrtcaCi Seerelary 
tit Goteriier general, to Xteutinau* eohnelJi 
Slraehetf, ^crelary to tie Zteulenant goiemor of 
Senaree, doted lOli Xeeetnhei, ]8o7 

* Tbe English newspapers received by the last 
mall, contaiD articles condemning the lieutenant 
governor for having pardoned and liberated ISO 
of the Cawnpore mutineers and rebels, who had 
been eeized by General Neill, and in some | apera 
It 1 $ said that the lieutenant governor punished with , 
death English soldiers who usaulted the mutineers 

* Ihe governor general is well aware that nothing 
like this can have taken place , but he requests Mr 
Grsnt to write to him, stating whether there le any 
conceivable foundation, honever slight, fo’ such a 
story and whether Air Graniatan) time saw reason 
to find fault with any of General IVeill s measures 

"Tbe governor general will be glad to receive 
Mr Grants letter by the S4th instant, in order 
that the truth mat be known la England as soon 
as possible ” 

From the JTon J F Grant, Lieutenant governor of 
the Central Frociiieee, to the Fiijit lion Viscount 
Canning Governor gtnei at of India, dated Jienaree, 

MIA DecetrAer, 1657 

* Mj dear Lord,— I am grcalJy obliged by jour 

lordship’s telegraphic message received to-day 
ibroiign Mr Talbot, menUoning that the I ngltsh 
newepspers, just received, condemn me for Laving, 
as they allege pardoned and liberated 150 of the , 
Cawnpore mutineen ond rebels who had been aeized I 
bj General Ncill, and that in some papere it is said | 
that 1 punished with death 1 nglisli soldiers who j 
asuuUed the mutineers One story is not true, and 
the other could not possibly be truei but your lord- 
■hip aski me to aay in order that the truth may be | 
known at home if there is any conceivable founda { 
lion, however alight, for luch stones, and whether I 
at any Ume taw reason to find fault with Oeneril | 
Neilli measurra. I 

"There u no conceivable foundation, lowever [ 
alight, for eitl er story I hare not pardoned a i 
auig'e person, or commuted a single tentcnevi and 1 
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have rot released a ainglc person, seized by General ! 
^eill or any one elee, since I hare been m these 
pronnces >ia case connected mill aaj assault by, 
European soldiers on mutineers, and no case of any 
similar nature, has come before m* in any way what 
soeter 

“I hare nerer »een reason to find fault with anr. 
of GeiieralheiU’s measures As it has happened 1 
bare nerer had any relations, direct or indirect, offi 
cul or unolTicial, wuh General ^lelII or any concern 
of any sort with any act of his I hare never bad 
ana cor'espondencewuh or about General l^eiti.and 
1 do not remember ever to hare teen him 1 am 
sure that In my pnrate eonrersation I hate nerer 
spoken of the character of this lamented officer but 
With the admiration of his noble, aoldietl) <iualities, 
which 1 hare alwaj s felt. 

“1 arrived here on the 23lh of Aujrust, and 
General Keill left these prorinees with Sir Jamea 
Outram for LueVnow a few days afterwards I am 
confident that no occurrences such as these stones 
describe, relatire to released prisoners or condemned 
soldiers, happened at all within that period, and I 
nerer heard of any such occurrences haringbappened 
at ary other lime For myself since I hare been 
here, 1 hare eoc had the slightest approach to a 
difference, I do not aay with General mill at Cawn 
pore hut 1 say with any military officer to any such 
position as his anywhere heithet I nor anyone 
about me can guess what led to the fabrication of I 
these stones 

*■ I will only add that the stones are in one sente 
badly inrented, as they impute to me a tendency 
which alt who hare erer heard me speak on the aob> 
ject know that I hare not. I hare the same feelings 
towards these perfidious murderers that other Eng 
iishmen hare, aod I am not chary of expressing 
them No man is more strongly impressed with the 
necessity of executing, on this occasion, just ce with 
tfa" most extreme serenty, than I am, aod it is im 
possible that any one, who had the least reason for 
judging what m\ opinions sto on this point, could 
hare mistaken them— Your lordships rery faithful 
aerrant, 

(Signed) “J r Gliurr" 


Afmiitc iy the Jl yhl Ifon ilt Gorerwor gmerat, 
dated iUh December J857 
“I Wish to place on oftieial record the telegraphic 
message, and the private letter, which accompany this 
minule 

* On tlie arrival, four days ago, of the mail which 
left England on the 10th of November, 1 became 
aware, for the first t me, of a report having been 
transmitted about three months ago from India to 
3 ngland.to the effect that the lieutenant governor 
of the Central Provinces had liberated 150 mutineers 
or rebels placed m confinement by Brigadier general 
Neill I learnt that this story, lOmetimcs with am 
phfienUons but always the same in the main, bad 
not onH been current in newspapers, and bad 
created, as well it might create, a general feeling of I 
indignation m England but that it was not alto*' 
pether disbelieved even by persons geuenlly well 
informed on Indian matters j 
" I knew that nothing of the kind bad happened , 
but 1 d d not know that the atory might not be 
traceable to aome cause or tource in fact and I was 
at all events dee rous of giving to one of the ablest I 
servantJ of the goverrmenf placed in a post of j 
heavy responsihil ty, and who has been the mark ' 
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of malignant and unfounded attack, an opportu 
ai^ of returning the it«ediest denial to the misre- 
presentations by which he has been assailed 

“The telegraph has enabled me todothuj and 
Mr Granta answer will go to the Hon Court of 
Directors by the nail of this day 

"I Jearc the question and the answer to speak for 
themselves 

“It IS probab'e that the tale will have run its 
course and died away before this contradiction of it 
can reach En^tand, but I think it important that 
the honourable court should be made aware how 
very cautiously the most posUire and unhesitating 
assertions regarding passing events m India are to 
be received at the present time 

“It seldom happens that a false charge assumes so 
plain and eategoncal a shape, and one which can b- 
so eomplelely grappled with, as that which has been 
levellea against the lieutenant-governor of the Cen- 
tral Pronncei 

(Signed) “Caamvo— J Dorin— J Lon'" 

It may be remembered, that in the month 
of August following the outbreak, at Sleerut, 
the Bntisb residents at Calcutta bad pre- 
sented a petition decUring tlior distrust of 
the existing precautions, and praying that 
ro'irtinl law might be prodairoedat once The 
refusal of the governor gcnenil to assent to 
this was a principal cause of the excessive 
violence with which he was subsequently 
assailed bv the C'xlcutta public and the 
press Lord Canuing’s explanation of the 
course he adopted lu the despatch quoted, 
completely exonerated ins namiuistration 
from the charge of imbecile and unpardon- 
able lenity, so often brought against it,. 
His defence was, that he bad established a 
power which noted far more summarily, 
vigorously, and effectively than courts mar- 
tial could linve done in so vast a country, 
wliere soldiers were few, and where marti'il 
law had always been considered as only ap- 
plicable to the cases of rebels or enemies 
actually in arms On the whole, the letter 
was looked upon as *t substantial defence to 
the charges insisted upon against him, and 
it was at length considered that he who had 
exercised supreme power during tlfe period 
of the outburst, was fairly entitled to credit 
for the success that had attended bis efibrts 
for the preservation of the Indian empire 

The progress of the Indies and cUdren, 
and of the wounded soldiers of the garrison 
of Lucknow, from the scene of their suffer- 
ing to Calcutta, was marked by a senes of 
ovations Their departure from Lucknow 
and from Cawnpore has already been 
noticed, and the following extract from 
n communication dated “Allahabad, Dec 
7tb, 1857,” marks the deep interest which 
tbcir heroic endurance bad excited at that 
401 
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plncc nlv) — ‘'Tor tho list two or three 
tlio hngadicr riid nil Ins staff ha\e 
been ninkuig the best nrrnngcmruts llirj 
could for the accommodation of the ladici, 
women, and children expected from LneV* 
now. Ilio brigadier atlcctcd our brigade- 
major to proceed jesterdnj bj rad lo 
Chcmec, to escort the hdica down, who 
Mere expected to iirrnc litre at noon to div 
At tint hour nil the cimngcs lu the place 
were assembled nt tbe railwij*. About 2 
pxi, n distant whittle nniiounccd tbe np- 
proich of the tnin, which wai answered by 
a spontaucom shout of pent-up fcclmg from 
all assembled 'flic trim nrnted, and was 
rcccncd by such cheers as Hritish soldiers 
and sailors onlj know how to gire, tbit 

1 would bare done sour kind benrt good to 
' heir, ben all srerc fairlj out of tl o 

tram, tbe fort adjutant called out, *Onc 
cheer more for our women, hojs 1' and 
I think it will he many a long j car ere they 
forget the entire beartmeas srith which that 
call was responded to ” 

It should be obserred, that the line of 
carts and conacjniices, of annotts sorts, 
STliich had brought the wnifarcw from 
Cawnpore to Allnhabad (a distnuce of 1 W 
miles), extended Hie miles in length, and 
when It is considered that the escort de- 
tached for Its protection «ai limited to 
about GOO men oiilj, and that a large bodj 
of iniurgciits aras stationed m tbe neigh- 
*bourhood of Cawnpore, while formidable 
parties hoscred about the line of march for 
iirarlr the whole distance, the ultimate safe 
arrnal of the convoy nt Allnhabad, may be 
looked upon ns a special intcrvcotion of 
IDmne Proi idcnce, which thus m atched over 
the wounded and the most helpless of its 
people, and brought them, Mith grateful 
hearts, to a hnveii of safety 

A voung ofEccr of tbe rescued garrison, 
who bad been severely wounded during the 
dcfence«of Lucknow, in a letter dated from 
December 28tli to January 5tb, describes 
some lucidcnts of the progress of the convoy 
towards Calcutta, ns follow s — 

‘ Dinapore, Dec 28th 
“I tlunk my last letter was from Alla- 
habad, giving jou some accouut of our 
troubles ou the way from Cawnpore, after 
the relief of Lucknow, and defeat of the 
enemy at the latter place by tbe commander 
in chief On the whole, I think the jour 
ney, although a rough one Las done me no 
harm We found everytliing very comfort 
able, and every one most kind and attentiye 
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to US on our arnral at Allnhabad, and wo 
remained there ten days Lieutenant II— ~— 
ttml I intended going down country by dak , 

Init the day sre proposed to start, nn order 
came up to stop any more officers travelling 
m this w*\ , we were ohIi{,cd, therefore, to 
wait for the stenmer, and, even on board, 
could not mnna^^c lo get a cabin, rather 
than wait fur one in the next, we took deck 
passages, and started on the ISth As yet, 
we hare onir got so far on our vorngc 

We rttnnincd one dar at Dcnarcs, and, 
nhilc there, I took n walk through that 
famous cit%, reputed to be the wealthiest in 
India, and nuted nt present fur being the 
hotlicd of conspiracy and treason, at the 
same time assuming to he the most reli- 
gious 1 very third or fourth bonie is n 
Hindoo temple, or a mosque dedicated to 
some unknown god It was rcry ridiculous 
to see the wrctclicd natives prostrate them 
sclrcs before their images of wood and 
stone, and place garlands around their 
necks This is also n great emporium 
for Dmhmm bulls— «acrcd animals in the 
ercsof the Hindoos In the narrow streets, 
where two persons can scarce! v walk abreast, I 
if you meet one of these bulls, you must j 
give way To ntlcmpt to strike the bca«t, f 
or drive him before you, would immcdiateh 
raise a mob, and you would run a good 1 
chance of being pelted out of the citr, if not 
worse treated Next to Uenarcs we came 
to Ohareeporc, and there learned that, about 
twelve miles down the river, the water was 
so shallow, that nine steamers had stuck 
fast in the mud, and w ere nuabic to proceed 
remained tlircc days at Gbazccporc, in- 
cluding Christmas dav Most of ourpeople 
went out to diuc, but I did not leave the 
steamer, I lind a bad dinner, and felt very 
miserable ./Vll tlie passengers, chiefly poor 
widows of oiliccrs, and orphans, were in 
black, not even n bottle of wine to be 
had worth drinking to absent friends Not 
withstanding the late of the nine steamers, 
we started to make trial of the dangerous 
position, and, strange to saw, after sticking 
fast and getting off again -two or three 
times, we p issed all the steamers, and got 
over the difficulty right gallantly It e 
reached Buaar last night, and liope to arrive 
at Dinapore this evening Nd change has 
tal cn place in the character of mv vv ound 
since I last wrote, cither for better or worse 

I fear it will be necessary to undergo an 
operation there is a large piece of loose 
bone in the interior of the wound, and the 
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»pcr*trTC cloic/l np so miicli, tJjat it will 
be tlifTictilt for it to rrorb \Tn\ oijl to t!ic 
•iirf cc I* stir^teil ai 1 "Wo I mx 
teen of t! e lilies of tlic garrison of Lticb- 
nor on boanl, nml thirt; cliilJrcni t?ier 
a*e nearly all t!ic itkIows or orphans of 
ofTiecn v-lio Ml in the defence of that 
place, the ;jrcater nnmber of tliMC poor 
things arc intliont a second pair of shoes or 
»‘ockin"S or clnncc of clothms of nnv bind 
"Dee SOi-h — Here we arc at Dina|iore and 
intend pons asain to-morrow morning 
No news, tacep* tint tl e dav hefore tester 
div the troops here went out to CImpmh, 
about fourteen miles off, Iicbed the rehels 
most dehghtfullv, and took four large guns 
No loss on our side 

**Jsn 2th — T nor write from Coo’na we 
! hate had a fair passage up to this time, con 
sulcnn,; the lor water m the nrer, hut we 
left the Ganges, I roar saj, two days ago, 
and are nor m one of its smaH branches 
I think three days will land us m Calcutta 
I am now ansioiis to reach the end of 
OUT joiifuer poor head has been con- 
stantlr probed to get out that piece of hone, 
and alM the raushet ball, without edbee 
till yesterday, when the refractory bit of 
skull arts at last extracted The leaden 
mark of the ball ts endent on the flat 
surface It was a great matter to get it 
out, but I am thankful to sir the surgeon 
also di5Co\ered the ball, and hopes, m a few 
dars, to rcraoTC it also then the wound 
will specdilv heal up Bui I must undergo 
an operation for tins after 1 reach Calcutta ” 
At length the rcscncd band approached 
withm sight of the capital of Br tish India, | 
and as the steamer Madras slowly glided 
along the bosom of the Ifooghly with its j 
honoured freight, the armpallues of the 
people who lined the banks and landing 
places of the mcr.fo md expression in jovous 
congratulations anl ferrent thanl sg'^mg 
It will he rememhered that iti nnticipa j 
tion of the nrnial of the Luc’ now fugi I 
tires, Lord Canning had, a few dars pro | 
Tions, issued a goreroment notification | 
announcing the event, and suggesting the 
most decorous mode of reception for indi 
viduals BO painfully circumstanced as were 
many of the party * How well hw lord 
ship’s thoiightfil precautions were earned 
into effect, will be seen from the following 
extract from a coratnnnicahon dated "Cal 
cutta January 10th, 1857 " — 

" On rndny, the 8th, at 5 p >i , two guns 
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from the ramparts of Tort 'ttilliam .an- 
nounced that the I/a</rat was passing 
Ac1i‘*cporc, and almost cierjbolr that had 
bor'o or carnage rode down to I’nnscp's 
Gliif, sriicre it was intimated the passen- 
l^rs would land The ^^a^Ira! Iiann", 
however, n hears up coimtrs boit in tow, 
made, notwithstanding the tid-* in her 
fiTOur, hilt sliw progress, and, as it soon 1 
became evident that she could no^ come up t 
ere the night set in, n telegraphic message 
was dispatched to the commander of (he 1 
steamer to anchor below Garden reach, 
and to come np next morning At mt . 
o’clock on Safunlas moniiiig, n crowd of 
people assembled at rrins^p's Glilt, hut a 1 
dense ftfgrielftscfl the armal of the Madras j 
and It was not until a quarter to ci^lit that 
she could be sghted A roval salute of 
twenty one guns from the ramparts of Fort 
■\ViUiam announced her nrruni and otlic- 
salutes followed from the men of war in the 
river All vessels in the nver, avith the 
exception of the Amcncan ships close to 
Pfinsep’s Gh*it, were dressed out with all 
their flag* and presented a very imposing 
sight Along the steps from the glut 
do«n to the water’s edge was a sort of 
gangway, guarded bv policemen and, along 
the whole, red carpeting was laid ont, such 
as it IS customarj to use on stale occasions 
At list the Madras arrived oJT the ghflt, 
but owing to some cause or other, con- 
siderable delay took place before the pas- 
sengers could be landed , the public, in the 
meantime, looking on in stem silence ns if 
afraid lest even now some accident might 
happen to those whose escape from tlie 
hands of a barbarous and bloodtliirs^ 
enemy was decreed bv a merciful Proia 
donee The whole scene partook of a 
solemnity rarely witnessed, and, indeed, 
the expression on the face of the bystanders 
betokened unirersal sympathy for those 
they were about to v-elcome to Ibc hos 
pitablc City of Palaces Sir Bcalon, the 
secretary of the home department, on be 

half of government, the lion ^Talbot, 

private secretary to the governor general, 
on behalf of Lord Canning, and Dr Led le, 
as secretary to the Bebef Committee, went 
down to the water's edge to rcoeive the 
ladies A sadden rush towards the nrer, a 
thronging towards the gangway, and a slight 
whisper of voices indicated that the land- 
ing tod began Cheers were given at first, 
but only slowly responded to — people evi- 
dently being too much occnpicd with their 
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own reflections to think of cheering, hot 
as the Hdics nnd children proceeded np, 
people doffed thcir hats almost mcchani- 
callp, silently looking on as the heroines 
passed up At this moment another ship 
m the harbour fired a salute, hut it did 
not sound joyfully , it appeared rathci like 
minute guns m remembrance of those 
whose widows and orphans avero now pass 
ing m solemn review before us 

“The black, dresses of most of the ladies 
told the talc of their bereavement, whilst 
the pallid faces, the downcast looks, and 
the slow walk, bore evidence of the great 
sufferings they must hare undergone both 
in mind and body And yet how thankful 
should we be that they have been spared 
other tnals, in comparison to which death 
itself would he relief As they passed, a 
chaos of sad recollections forced itself upon 
our minds, and we asked— wlierc are those 
who, for the sake of saving English women 
and children from dishonour and death, 
have willingly sacufleed their own lives’ 
"Where is the illustrious Havelock? where 
the heroic NeilP where so many others 
that have stretched forth the arm for the 
rescue of helpless women and innocent 
children? Alas! thev are no more, but 
their names will live for ever m the heart 
of every truo Snton And though there 
is no monument to mark the place where 
they sleep the everlasting sleep their blood 
has marked in indelible ink, m the bosoms of | 
their surviving brethren, the word ‘rctnbu 
tion' Tlie solemn procession thus passed 
oil and was banded into carnages which 
conveyed them to their teraporarv home 
Home, did we sav? It sounds almost like 
mockery to call the solitary room of the 
widow and licr orphan by that name 
Though the gorernment Gazelle intimated 
that the governor general’s state barges and 
carnages would be in attendance, by some 
oaersight none of them came up to the 
glmt, and we confess that, in our bumble 
opinion tl e presence of Lord and Ladv 
Canning on such an occasion would hare 
been as desirable as gratifying to all ” 

One more extract from a letter of the 
wounded officer nlrcadv referred to,* ex- 
presses the gratification felt bvthc sufTcrers 
at their most considerate reception — 

• See cn r P 40“’ . , , 

t \mong winy graceful tributes to trie wortl «» • 
yrcUte aoem aentlr ijual fieJ to adorn ihe hierartby 
of 0 e Chnil an tburch in Ind a the fotW nc re- 
mark* of the arrarlecud oifpcc aUf 

recofU Off the etaims of I>r Ulhon to tbe etieem ‘ 
dOl 
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^ “We arrived safely at Calcutta this morn- 
ing, and were received bj the nutlionties 
and nil tho European inhabitants with 
enthusiasm A salute was fired from the 
fort, the men of war abo saluted, and all 
the vessels m the harbour were dressed out 
m flags, according to a general order of the 
governor m council A crimson carpet was 
laid from the steamer to the carnages which 
were in waiting to take us off to most 
comfortable quarters The cheering, as we 
passed up the carpet, was vociferous our 
reception was altogether of the most gra 
tifvmg character ” 

Although not necessarily connected intli 
the incidents of the revolt it may here !»c 
noticed ns an historical fict, that on the 
Jud of Jinuarv, 1857, the aged and much 
venerated Hr D IVilson, b^ishop of Cal 
entta, died at the episcopal residence m that 
citv, in the eighty second year of Ins oge 
This eminent dinne, and worthr successor 
of the inspired Ileber, was to the last in the 
full possession of liis faculties, and lu liis 
personal movements was ns active as most 
men at fiftr Eishop Wilson, aUbough not 
popular, was gieatly missed la society , for, 
in India, it had not been usual to expa 
tiate on the errors of European society 
In Burmah, he openly, from the pulpit, taxed 
the Europeans with tbeir concubinage, nod, 
in Ins diocese, he never hesitated one mo- 
ment to reprehend any one who deserved it, 
however elevated might be liis official or 
social rank There was a keenness of per 
ccption about him that penetrated f ir below 
the glittering surface presented to the world 
Liberal to tlie last degree he upheld that 
which he believed to be right iii the uncom 
promising spirit of John Knox Of blame- 
less pnnty of life, lie was ngirily just in all 
his transactions with the world He con 
tinued, to tiie end of his career, strongly 
attached to the evangelical section of the 
English church and imnnablv displayed a 
preference for fellow labourers in the vine 
jard of Similar tendencies IIis mngnifi 
cent librarv, collected at a vast expense 
from all pirts of tho world, was bequeathed I 
bv him to tbe citj of Calcutta f- 
Earl} iti iBj 7^ the hostile Ibcling enter 
tniacd b\ the people of the Bengal pre 
■idenej agaiQst the goicnior genemi, which 
•nd r«Tfrfnc« of the flock comtn lied to h « chsrire 
Tie writer ,ax,_«A fne old I ngl ,h gcntlenUn . 
hu departed full of vean and honours | one lha In I i 
me Was an able servant of that church of w| cl I I 
ta the end he was an ornament. XVhle ife f 
poyueai capab hty rema ned *ub h m Jl •! 
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hsiA m some degree abated for a short time, 
TCTived with a tone of increased Tindcoce, 
of which the following extract from Cal- 
cutta correspondence, supplies ample proof 
The writer, dating January 10th, says— 
“Lord Canning is still of opinion that 
the mutiny will speeddy be put down 
Public feeling and publicjudgmcnt, among 
all classes, arc scry strong against him 
Apparently nothing can or will open hw 
ejes At this moment the greatest inso- 
lence of demeanour is tolerated in the sepoy* 

I at Barrachporc They salute no one, and 
I General Hearscy has in rain endeaieured 
I to obtain permission to bring to trial and 
condign punishment a hanldar and two 
sepoys known to be most deeply implicated 
in some of the greatest atrocities He can- 
not succeed The answer is, ‘ The governor, 
general is arerse to measures of seventr* 
Do not be misled by the excuse that Lord 
Canning is lu the bands of bad adnsers, 
and that his cnihaa councillors arc the 
persons to blame for his absurd apathy, 
obstinac} , and weak minded attempts at 
conciliation and clemency They arc in- 
competent enough , and their measures have 
been sufficiently pernicious to justify the 
courictiOQ that the curse of India has been 
the preposterous interference of arihans in 
military affairs But Lord Canniog is alone 
nusvrerable for l»s own acts He began by 
professing that he would act independently 
of council and secretaries, and thereby en- 

tl iNon was a watchful and dii gent orencer of the 
establishment committed to lus charge As bishop 
and metropolitan he went about, bj land and by 
water from the Sutlej to S ngipore, frorn the lira 
waddy to Aurraehec AVe.bare heard of h* tra 
I selling in a saUte 'g g,’ and iC is on record, that the 
ilot brig in which he was Toyagmg was brought to 
y a shot from a royal man of war, for bating pre 
lumed on his presence to hoist the union jack ilut 
his days of aclite duty had long been past, eod we 
should gladly hate seen the oetogenar an prelate 
retire, to make room for an overseer of greater phy 
sjcal coinpetenee His eontinuance in an office the 
dul ea of wh ch he was unable to perform was bow 
eter, induced by no sordid motirc He had shown, 
if only by his magnificent contnbulion— at jeast a 
lac of rupees~to the building of the rew Cslcnita 
cathedral that he had no uoruinatc regard for filthy 
lucre But tl e old man, eter ready to magnify bis 
office, deternunrd Ions ago to cling to it to tbe last 
—to d e B shop of LalcutU and metropolitan of 
India, and to be buried in the sepulchre wbch he 
prepared for himself under the altar of b s new 
cathedral His remains will bare been attended to 
this resting place by an unusual gathering of very 

I t netre mourners for, with all the eceentncitica of 
his character and his age he was much ] ked and 
respected m Cslcotta One of the worst results of 
Bishop Bilson's retenUoa of office was, that it 


listed public sympathy atron"lv m liis fa- 
vour j but lie Ills proved himself thoroughly 
incompetent Nothing hut the support of 
Lord I’ftlraerston can keep him m India, 
and on this he rchcs Lven Calcutta civi- 
lians hate had their ejes opened by facts 
Etcn Mr John Peter Grant— whose mis- 
sion toBcmrcs at such a cnsii, when sol- 
diers and not members of council were 
required, was the signal for a Unanimous 
shout of densjon — even Jic has come to tJie 
conclusion that swift, sharp justice is now 
indispensable, but Lord Caumug cannot 
be stung into patriotism or roused into 
nghtccus indignation The feeling against 
him 13 well nigh unanimous, .md civilians 
of real talent, who know something of India 
beyond the Calcutta ditch, condemn him 
as strongly as tlie sternest aud most fiery 
soldiers Much of the blame of his mane 
proceedings has been thrown upon the 
military secretary. Colonel Birch, hut most 
unjustly, since be is far from holding his 
lordship’s views, or having that inQuence to 
which fais high position and experience 
enlillc him " 

Another writer says—" Lord Canning 
has been so frightened by tbe accusation of 
roissiooary zeal, that he is mdy to do any- 
thing to clear himself from it The oid 
policy of protecting Mohamroedanism and 
Hindooism is in greater force than ever 
It cannot be too often repeated, that our 
duty, both ns .a just government and ns a 

oflVredapreteit such asjt was for demanding 'more 
bishops for Ind a !* The Bishop of Calcutta could 
not possibly supervise Ins see although it was only 
coincident wuh that of the governor general and 
tbe commander in chief sotbenecessityforaBishop 
of Agra at least, was apparent Ihe old man's 
death, and the appointment of a more physically 
able and active successor— say Dr Dealtry, of 
Madras, who last year petfonned the visitation tour 
for the mctropoblan — will aholnh th s poor excuse 
for a furUier appropriation of the revenue to sec 
tional religious purposes Bishop "Wilson as many 
of our readers are aware, was a gentleman of hand 
some and arisloeratie countenance He was for a I 
lone lime the most popular preacher in hj* d ocese, 
and leliined his place so long ss he could be heard 
His teeinons were liked as much for their intellec- 
tual character and wbolesoma doctrine as for an 
onginalitT, bordering on eccentricity which often 
disUa" iisned them and which spiced them with 
personal and. social allusions often of a very pun 
gent flavour Formerly there were few pubi e 
meetings at Calcutta at which a bishop could pro- 
perly attend whence Dr "Wilson was missing At 
one held after our ASghan disasters, he closed bis 
speech with the exclamation ' Only let us get at 
iheui and the energy and enthusiasm of this 
bunt of natural feeling caused it long to be re- 
membered * 
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Chnstnu one, is to tolerate all false reli not knowing where to gol because, as tho 
gions, but not to protect them Hitherto officials CTprcssetl it, ‘ ther Inil not reported 
nc Invc fostered mid encouraged them, and tlicmsclrcV and therefore tlicy hid no ofli 
arc ha\c cspccnlly patronised Slohamnic cial knowledge of their arrivd The consc 
dnmsm ns being the most dnn,^croiis ijucnco sns, tint arhen at last shelter aras 
Daring the Slohnrmm thisaear, the ^oa- found for tlic men, manv of the officers 
ernor gcnenl and Jfr Ilallulaa gaac the haamg none provided for tlicm, and in 
strongest assurance of protection to the utter ignorance avljcro to go or avhpt to do 
Srohammcdnii comniunit} — eahorted them tlicj actuili} passed the night m the open 
not to fear any intcrrcrcncc, and nctualla an ** 

sent Turopeaii policemen to 1 cep the roads How fir the statement m the last para 
and to walk at the head of the processions grajili wa«, or was not, avarraiitod ba f icts 
So completely did the Jlohammcdaiis take might haae been easy of proof, but ns tlie 
possession of the road, that gentlemen alleged neglect does not appear to liavc 
wishing to pass to another part of the town called forth the indignant remonstrance of 
were turned hack I am at a loss to con a commander so watchful for the comfort 
ceivo on avhnt principle the disafiLctcd Ulo and accommodation of Jus tioops as Sir 
linmmedans of Calcutta arc to receive a Cohn Cnrapbcll was well known to be, it is 
degree of protection, and to be allowed ex likelv that the eh irge against the govern 
elusive privileges, which vrould not he meiit house officinls in tins instance, rested 
accorded to nnv class of religions procession upon no better foundation than did the 
atltome The business of the {lohcc ahould accusation against Mr Grant, which liad 
he to keep Turopcans or Hindoos from already been stripped of cvciy pretension to 
breaking the heads either of Jfussulmans truthfulness * 

or of each other, and, on the other hand, On the 31st of January, the governor 
to keep any procession from interfering with gcDcrnl, fortlie greater facility of comma* 
the Tights or eoniemcncc of the remainder nication with the commander in chief, pro 
of the inhabitnnts But, unless the strongest ceeded with his irntaediate staff to Allahabad, 
pressure from home is applied, the ‘old where he arrived on the 7th of Februnir, 
Iiidiaa* system of pampenug and cocl er and, on the following dar, had aa in 
log the most disaffected of our subjects, will temew with the commaDder in chief who 
be pursued as of old, and with the same came down from the camp at Cawnpore for 
sort of niinons results Even the jameuted thepurpose At this meeting arrangements 
Sir H Lawrence was so far infected with for the campaign ju Ouda were finalJv I 
this mann as senouslv to damige his plan agreed upon and an order was issued for I 
of defence at Lucknow, by requiring the raising a native force, composed wholly of j 
engineer to ‘spare the lioly places/ * e low caste men, who being without the pre i 
.‘MAUwniPwlan xnospue;. where jpravers oreljudices tbit influenced the Brahmin class I 
daily offered for our destruction, and thanks of the old native araty were less accessible 
returned for the slaughter of our wives and to the temptations offered by their disaf 
children, ‘ and pnvate property ' This fected couutrvmen and were also naturally 
undue softness was the one blemish in his better adapted for tlie exigencies of the 
noble character In such a ease, neither seasons and for police and local purposes, 
■Westminster Abbey nor St Peter’s should than the European troops, whose strength 
have been spared To save the life of any might thereby be husbanded foi occasions 
one woman or child killed vnthm the resi when it could be beneficially exerted 
dency, would have been a sufficient reason Calcutta, duriug the spring months of 
for laying the whole of Lucknow m ashes 18o8, was shorn of much of its splendour, 

But such IS the effect of o long residence in as the capital of British India, by the nh 
India, that fen even of our best pnbbc scnce of the governor general, and was, 
men escape being Jlobammcdanised or moreover, subjected to occasional alarms, 
Brahminised, with what results has been that produced considerable excitement 
seen during the last six months lied tape among the inhabitants On the 3rd of 
still reigns triumphant Wdl it be believed March a telegraphic message was received j 
at home tint the first British troops who from Barrackpore, announcing that the 
arrived, instead of being received with open sepoy* of two native regiments at that sta ! 
arms as deliverers, were actually suffered to tion — namely, the 2nd and 23rd Bengal [ j 
stand for hours on the ^laidan, or plaio, * See a re, p 400 I 
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native infaiitrj , were deserting from their of two companies of II Af ’a 5 1th regiment, 
hues in parties of ten and twehe together, and a hundred SiUis, witli some ifadras 
and were hcheied to ho on their wav to caialry and two guns, was dispatched for 
Calcutta, for the purpose of plundering the the purpose of dispersing a bodv of rebels, 
inhabitants Tlie a olnutcer guards were at who, it was reported, liad appeared at 
once called out, and pichets were stationed at Surrwin, a village situated between AUaha 
the posts selected, on occasions of the Bukre bad and Gopcegunge Bp nccideiit or by 
Bed and the jrohurrutn The various ilcsjgn, the force was misdirected as re- i 
rendezvous appointed for the corps were garded the locality in which the enemy I 
occupied bj companies of infantr) and artil were stationed, and, upon approaching a 
leri, and detachments of caialrv patrolled spot in the route, surrounded by a dense , 
the thoroughfares of the city In connee jungle, it was suddenly attacked by a large 
tion with this report, it was also asserted bodv of rebels, who with six guns were 
that a native of high rank in Calcutta had there concealed Thej at once opened fire 
engaged to supplv the deserters with arms upon the little force thus taken hy surprise, 
on theip arnial Soma arrests consequeot ana a liastv retreat became luentablc The 
upon the discovery of the proposed visit of loss was, however but small, ond the affair 
tl c sepoys, were made, and among them, itself trifling, except as it tended to give 
tliat of the individual charged with offenng encouragement to the rebels, by whom it 
arms to the deserters, but nothing senoiis was magnified into i splendid triumph, 
resulted from the proceedings citlier way, and the circumstance bad also the effect of 
nor did it appear, upon, imcstigation that rcadeiing the authorities uneasy, since it 
any real cause for svlarm bad actually existed sliowctl that, within n few miles of the pro 
The continuous arrivals of European vincial capital, m which the goicrnor 
troops at Calcutta during the preceding general had taken up his quarters, there 
winter, and the obvious necessity that had were not onlv rebels prepared for mischief, 
arisen for permanently increasing the Bn but that the intclhgence, upon which much 
tisli force m India, induced the government depended for success in military operations, 
to greatly enlarge tiie accommodation could uot safclj be relied on 
hUl erto provided for them Barrackpore, Amidst the) serious auxictics mseparn 
tl e military station of the capital from blc bom his exalted position, the governor, 
vhich it wis distant about sixteen miles, general did uot lose si,»ht of those claims 
nlthougli abundantly furnished with hues upon Jus attootion which were connected 
for the accommodation of natne troops, with works for the improvement of the 
had little capabilities for quartering Euro country oier which he presided, and thu"! 
peaus and it was resolved, instead of con on the 24tb of March, his lordship, witli 
structiDg new European barracks at that much ceremony, opened an extension of 
place, to increase those at Chmsurah — a the great Indian railway between Allafin. 
town about tweutj miles from Calcutta, in bad and Fattelipore The state trip to tlie 
a mare healthy situation, on the banks of new station at tl e latter place was, under 
the Hooghlj, and which nlreadv possessed the circumstances, somewhat remarkable, 
a fine European barrack and military hos for, as tie hoe throughout nearly its wlioJe 
pital Preparations were accordingly made extent traversed an enemy s country, it 
for the necessary additions andsmeralhun was considered prudent first to burn down 
dred native workmen were for some time the villages on cither side of it, and to post 
occupied lu increasing the barrack accom a strong body of troop*, with guns, at everv 
modatiou to an extent equal to the require station ‘ The affair, snys the Calcutta 
meuts for 5 000 men, and in destroying and Engtishvian, 'went off very well, as the 
removing buddings, kc , within 500 yards guard at the several stations prevented the 
on each side, to obtain space for the parxde rebels from attempting to carry off the 
grounds governor general, or obstructing the hne " 

The temporm-y residence of the governor- ffl e question of compensation for losses 
general was not without its occasional dis sustaii cd hy the proceedings of the rebels, 
quietudes, shortlv after his lordshp had was warrolv agitated at Calcutta in the 
arrived tl ere Towards tl c end of Alarch, early pirt of tl e xear, and on the 20th of 
owing to some defective iiifornntion coi April, a meeting of parties interested was 
cermng the movements and strength of the held, to take into consideration measures 
enemy, a small European force, consigtiug to be adopted for obtaining redre«3 from 
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government Upon tins occnsion, it vras 
resolved — " 1 That, in the opinion of the 
meeting, all Christian subjects of the Bri- 
tish government, whose property m the 
disturbed districts has suffered loss in con- 
sequence of the recent rebellion, are un- 
doubtedly entitled to compensation from 
government for their losses 3. That the 
time has now come when it is expedient to 
talve steps to press such cases on the notice 
of the government, and that a committee be 
appointed to communicate with the autho- 
rities, and take such steps as may appear 
advisable in substantiation of those claims” 
The consequence of this movement iras 
shortly appaient in a goicroment order, 
•which ipplied to the cases of civilians only, 
and did not extend beyond the presidency 
of Bengal By this notification, it was de- 
clared that thc'compensation to be afforded 
would be for loss of property and effects 
onhj, leaving questions affecting Joss of life 
01 health to be otherwise disposed of A 
commissioner (hlr. E Jaclcson) nas ap- 
pointed at Calcutta to inquuc into claims, 
and a limit was fixed for the reception of| 
them— namely, the 25th of August follow 
mg, after wlucli, no claim was to be re- 
ceived from persons resident m India, but 
an extension of time was allowed for those 
absent from the country In all cases 
wlicro the amount claimed did not exceed 
50,000 rupees, the application to the com- 
missioner was to be accompanied by a dc 
tailed statement of the pnrticulars of the 
claim, and of the evidence adduciblc m 
support of it, but where tlic property was 
of higher amount, the regulation rcnuircd 
only a general estimate to nccomp^nv the 
application— a further penod of three 
months being allowed for the prcpnmtion 
mid submission of the detailed statement ofl 
losses It was at the same time dccla^, 
that the preliminary operations clcscnbcU 
Were not to be understood as constituting^ 
mi ncttinl claim upon the Comply /*"■ ^”9 
fOn»penffl/ion tchaleter, nor did the registrv 


of iipi hcmits required, imply 
tion of claims to compensation, the Court 
'having ciprcMly reserved 


tiun 

of Pircctors t, , 

their final decision upon the question 
whether or not compensation for 
tmned by the mutiny shall be awarded 
A simiUr notification apj»e%re<l also at 
Allahabwl, appheaWa to tie yorth-Mcst 
Provinces} and Mrsirs C Grant and 
1' II. lionpdcn were tl cre named comims- 
sioticrs, to rcccurc and rcgiiic*’ claims 
lOh 


The conditions were generally the same is 
those in Bengal, but an nnuouncement 
wis added, that “applications will he rc- 
ccucd, subject to the same rules, from 
names of the country, for compensation on 
account of loss of piojierty, ciused by their 
kttonn loyalty md attachment to the Bri- 
tish goi ernment ” A similar announce- 
ment, some time afterwards, extended the 
boon to the loyil sufferers of Oude 
Besides the above regulations for the 
benefit of tho«e who had sustained loss of 
property bj the mutiny, a government 
order of the 25th of Maj, nnnotinced tint 
provision would bo made for the relief of 
the destitute families of persons who had 
died after the loss of their property, cien 
though the death was not direetJv conse- 
quent upon the rebellion, and it was deter- 
mined that gnnts of money, to be regulated 
on the same principle os those allowed to 
European nud nntno ofCeers of the govern- 
ment, should be giicn to such faniiliw is 
were impoienshcd b\ the double visitation 
of plunder and of death 

Another resolution of the Indian govern- 
ment, in connection with the revolt, give 
vciy general satisfiction, although some few 
of the “old Indian" class affected much 
alarm at tlic “cncroichrocnt,” as they 
termed it, upon the cxclnsne privileges of 
the ariDj. TJie resolution, which, whether 
it ongia'alcd in England or in India, was 
an excellent one, dcclired that cnihaus 
who had distinguished themselves in the 
field since tiio commencement of the mu- 
tiov, or who sliouhl so distinguish tlicm- 
sclrcs before the mufinv Cndcu, should ho i 
allowed to participate tii the Iionours which I 
had lulhcrlo been considered peculiar to I 
the nnhtnry service The cnil srnaiits of j 
tho Company, ns a hodi, had grcilh raised 
themselves m tho estimation of their coun- 
tryiucii nt home, Lj the gallantrj wlncIi 
many of them displayed under 'circum- 
stances of great pen), not only m defend, 
ing their ]>osts against large bodies of >ii- 
surgrots, but in thitnag those field and 
siege ojwralions which were more cspeei. 
ally the sources of honour to military men 
Ithat those honours were to be, liepcnilcd 
upon tho wdJ of the crown and of the Com- i 
piny; but the intent r f the iriolution was ! 
to declare, that the aril I’Osition of a pi>- f 
lant man should no longer iieecssinly bo a j 
bar to his partxfipatioii in the lionoura ( 
bitbrrto eonlerre*! by the country op<»ii 
nulttarr men onlv < 
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I Ati nfTair with n body of insurgents be- 
tween AUalnbadiTuI Gopcegunge \u Match, 
Ins already been noticed as productive of 
some uneasiness to tbe goiernraeut, and 
towards the end of Ifni, another occurrence 
tooh place which coimderably increased the 
local disriuictude The circumstances arc 
detailed b; a correspondent in the follouuig 
cat! act from a letter dated "Allahabad, 
Ma\ 21tb ” — "It seems that there is some 
kind of a fatality hanging oier this unfor- 
tunate place. Yesterday, between I and 
2 r M , a fire broke out in the new barracks 
erected on the parade ground, near what is 
at present gorcrninent-honse Five ranges 
were completely destroyed, the officers aiwl 
men losing cverj thing they had The fire 
fortunately did not reach the hospital, in 
which were a great iiumbei of sick, hut 
one poor fellow was burned to death, and 
others were seicrcly wouuded It is cvi 
deiitlv the work of an incendiary, ns a man 
was found lurking m an empty barrack, 
a\Vio, it IS suspected, can giio some clue to 
the origin of the fire Since tho affair oc- 
curred, the goTcrnor general has had all 
Jus lalnahlcs sent into the fort, and will 
probablj take up Ins residence there, as the 
ueighboiirhood is auythm,j but safe, and 
part of the road between Futtchpore and 
Cawnporc is entirel; commanded bv a rebel 
force, consisting of some 1,500 men and 
tna gum, under one Maliacij Sing Pas 
seugers, en route to Cawnpoie, have been 
obliged to return to Futtclipoic, and our 
I stntc of anxiety here is ccrtuidy not dimi 

I ntdicd by the fact of an incendiary fire 
Under the very ejea of the goreroor 
general ’ "SI c arc, however, told that the 
Commander in chief is coming to take up 
Ins quarters here, while awaiting for the 
resumption of operations m nest cold wea- 
ther, and as lus name is already tower 
of strength,' wc suppose wc shall he tole 
rahly safe for some time to come ” 

Another letter from the same statioa, 
nhich had acquired much additional impor- 
tance hy being selected for the temporary 
residence of the governor general, B-qrs — 
"’Iho country about A"ahabacl is consi- 
dered more unsafe now than it ever has 
been during the worst part of the rebellion, 
if no are not now passing through that 
phase of It In fict, though STstematically 
Digamscd resistance m masses has ceased, 
the opposition to our rule has assumed a. 

I guerilla character, which 'mar bo as well, if 
not bet'er, conducted than when operations I 
TOT- II 3 Q 


were on a large scale. The rebels, though 
in arms much worse, arc decidedly in fore- 
sight more advanced, and they seem re- 
solved to bring to the unequal contest all 
their resources m knowledge of the country, 
and the sympathy of the population. Their 
movement is evidently downwards; so that 
Loner Bengal may, ere long, become the 
scene of their last struggle ” 

Among other indicitions of returning 
tranquillitr, the disbandment of the corps 
of volunteer cavali-v, vvliicli was composed 
almost wholly of officers from the revolted 
regiments, and civilians of property, and 
which liad rendered eminent service at a 
time when European troops were scarce, 

Was a measure tint m its operation caused i 
some degree of regret It was, however, 
considered imperative at the time, and, on 
the 19th of June, the following notification 
directed the breaking up of the gallant 
band — 

(0«neral OrJer) Csleutts Juno lOlh 

‘The MiviM* of the veluotter cwalty lx ng jvo 
longor required tbe right honoursble the go%ernor 
general is pleased to dirrcl tl at the infentr} soldiers 
now atuehed to it shall rrjoin their resneeiire 
regimenu and that the corps shall be dnally broken 
up from tbe date of receipt of this order at Luck 
now 

• In tesomony of the goremor guaeral s appre 
rjatios of tbe eereicrs of the volunteer cavalry, his 
lordship authorises t)>e bestowal of o patuuy of 
three hundred rupees each, on all members of the 
corps not being officers or sold ers. 

• fhe Toluotrer cavalry took a prominent part in 
all the suceessrs which marked the advance of the 
Ute Major gencnl Sir H Havelock from Allahabad 
to Lucknow, and on everv occasion of its employ 
went against the rebels, whether on the advance lo 
Lucknow or as part of the force with which Major 
general S r J Outrrnn held Alumbngh this corps 
greatly distinguished itself by its gallantry in action, 
and by its fortitude and endurance under great cx 
posure and faUgue 

The governor general offers to 'lajor Barrow, 
who ably commanded the rolunteer cavalry and 
boldlv led them in all the operations in which they 
were engaged his most cord al acknowledraents 
for his very valuable serv ces and to Loptain Lynch, 
and all the officers and men who composed this 
corps his lordship tenders his best thanks for the 
eminent good conduct and exemplary courage which 
they displaced daruig the whole time that the corps 
was embodied.” 

Tilts formal nnnoaucement was communi- 
cated to Major Barrow, with the follovniig 
gratifying testimonial from Jfajor general 
ijir James Outnim — a mark of esteem that, 
in some measure, compensated for the dis- 
appointment felt bv the members of the 
corps upon their dispersion — • 

“My dear Barrow,— We are about lo separate I 
nerbans for evert but, bel eve me, I shall ever retain 
irvi i 
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you m affectionate remembrance and erer ipeaV 
■nuh that intenje admiration which I feel for the 
glorious ^olunteers whom you hare commanded with 
such distinct on It w ould afford me much pleasure I 
to ehahe every one of them by the hand and tell j 
them how w armly I feel towards them But tl h is 
impossible , my j ressing duties will not allow me 
even to write a lew farewell lines to each of your 
officers but 1 trust to your communicating to Ibein 
individually my affectionate adieu and smecrest 
wishes for their prospentt Jlay God bless you and 
th»m. 

A tnbute lilie the nbove, from an officer 
so cap-ible of appreentmg the merits of the 
coi-ps to whose coramandcr it was aclflressetl, 
hec'ime doubly Taluable it the moment of 
separation 

A project for the exaltation of the city of 
Allahabad into the capital of a presidency, 
which had been for some time under the 
consideration of goiernment, became now 
a subject of senons attention The peculiar 
features of this important station hate nl 
ready been noticed * Occupying the point 
of a peninsula formed bv the junction of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, AUahabad could 
Bcaicclybo paralleled for adrantafeous posi 
tiou by any other city m India, the one 
ri\cr bnngiug down to it a stream of traffic 
! from Kumaon, Rohilcund, Furruckabad, 
Cawnpore, 1 iittchporc, and the south west 
cm districts of Oude, while the other con 
aered to it that from Kuriiaul, Meerut, 
Delhi, Agra, Calpce, and a wide extent of 
country lu llnjpootain, Bundclcund, and 
the Doab Besides these commercial ad 
vantages, Allabubad was nearlr surrounded 
by an extraordinary number of largo raili- 
tarj and trading stations, all withm easy 
TcatVi t>K At ciwi Uvac 

it was in contemplation to haic elevated 
Agm to the position of a presidential aty , 
hut for some reason the intcution was not 
earned out, and, in Jicu of it, the North- 
■\\tst Frounces were formed into a lieutc* 
naut govcrnonilitp, with Agra as the scat of 
lU local goiemmcnt As the nuilinypro 
gressed, e\cuts of growing importance 
showed the necessity for holihtiff tho posi. 
tion pf Allalinbad as a centre of tnBneiicc, 
which, from ilie important facilities sur- 
rounding It, there cotiM be little diBicnliv 
of establisbing Bounded, ns we 1 are sens, 
by two fine nvers on tl e north, south, and 
cast sides, it was susceptible, on ihr west, of 
any degree of enlargement dciiml, similv 
br mcloting additional ground, aiilcouU 
also be made, nt the same liniP, one of 
the strougC-st f>3rts m India, while Fs 
• Se* svl. t, p. 210 . 
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rivers, aided by tlio railway then in progress, 
unite to make it the great centre of trade 
fnini Peshawur to Calcutta By the pim 
snbimttcd to the „oi eminent foi the pro- 
posed improiement, it was seen tint the 
nver frontages could be rendered defensible 
agiinst any possible attacks that Orientnls 
could bnng against them On the west, or 
lind side, it was proposed to construct a 
line of lutrenchmcnt four miles m length, 
from nver to nrer This fortification would 
consist mainlr of two great redoubts on the 
nicr-banks, each capable of holding an 
entire regiment of Europeans With these 
redoubts, another midway between them, 
and an earthen embankment to coiincctthc 
three, it was considered the citv would be 
rendered impregnable to any liostilc force 
that could he brought against it Withm 
the space between the embinkment, the 
city, and tlic river, was included an encamp 
roent, a European town, and a mtiie town 
The cantonment, wlncli was designed to 
embrace a complete military establishment 
for Jialftt dozen regiments, was to be near 
the western boundary, on the Jumna side 
Eastward of tins avas arranged tl c new 
English town, to be bmlt on nlcits of ground 
leased for the purpose to builders, native or 
European, who were to be bound to confonu 
to a general plan, having reference to the 
railway station as a centre of trade Nearer 
the Ganges was to bo bmlt a native town, 
while, at the point of junction of the two 
nvers, the csistingfort would be strengthened 
and cniniged, so as to form, if ntcde ), a last 
strongbolii for nil the Europeans m Alla- 
l\s.t»-vAMvd \U vvo.\Vk\t5 SwtU 
ml features of a scheme for the improvement 
of the proposed capital of a new prcsidcncv, 
niid, on the 5th of ’Mat, 1838 a notifica- 
tion ha government specif ed the tenns upon 
which building leases were to lie grantetl 
On the J4th of August, the first diusio i 
the naval brigade — composed of the men 
of the AAoaaea, who, under tlitir Inmciited 
commander. Sir Biihnm Ficl, had cmi- j 
iicntlr diatiiiguishcd themaehet in the war | 
of the mutinies — retnrnid to Cnleulta from I 
the vca-nes of tl cir Jieroic daring Tiirse I 
hraac men were deservedly honu ireJ with n j 
public reerj lion by tlic president in cutinnl | 
an! all lie ofTeers of govemment at tho j 
ircaidcncT Tic troops m garnaoii were i 
|*vadcd, tl e shipa of tl e p< rt were drtswal 

upon the occas on , and a'niii’ 20,000 of ll e 
native and 1 nro*, can inhal tants svormVevI i 
■to give them Welcome Tic bn-aJe I »d 

I 
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Ijccn reduced, b} Uic ^icjssitudes of scmcc, 
far l)cloff its ongmil strength, but the 
greater pirt of the survivors liad nil the vi- 
vacity of lads of twenty years of age 

Ucrorc closing the present chapter, it mar 
be well to remind the reader, tliat throughout 
the greater portion of the period embraced 
bj the events of tins volume, the position of 
1-onl Canning, as gov crnor-gcncral of India, 
had been one of great ansictv, and occa- 
sionallv of serious embarrassment, owing to 
tbe eitrerac viniicncc with vthicli popular 
feeling, both m India and in Hiiropc, found 
expression upon the subject of puai«hmcnt 
due to mutineers and rebels At drst, when 
the outbreak was m its earlier stage, tbe 
friends and relatives of tl e victims of sepoy 
cruelties, vented their gnef and inJignalioii 
in a wild demand for vengeance, that could 
only have perpetuated the horrors wIncU 
hatl already moutened the soil of India 
I vTith blood and tears, and vrlncU it would 
I have been iiiipossihlc for any government 
professing to be guided by the precepts of 
Chnstmnity, to hav c sanctioned This feel- 
ing, after the first excitement had subsided, 
was deplored bv all moderate people, and 
its repression became an object of policy 
U) not Icoding himself to this cry fur blood. 
Lord CauuiQg became unpopular with the 
utitliuihiug public, and with that portion of 
the press which is ever rcadv to lend its aid 
to a popular erj, whether right or wrong, 
for the purpose of a transient success over 
its rival contemporaries Thu unprincipled 
section of the press in India and in Cogland, 
unhesitatingly joined in the cry, and pro 
vided stimulants for the popular frenzy 
by its ternble representations, the bulk of 
which had little foundation but m the 
imagination of the writers 

The following specimen from a Calcutta 
journal, alTords a moderate sample of the 
toue which became popular during the three 
consecutive months beginning with Jfav, 
l&u7 * — “Not the least among the miuy 
evils which will follow in the steps of this 
rebellion, is the permanent effect it will have 
upon the feehn„s of the European commu 
nity hereafter As to our cuuntrynoincu, 
wliose feelings liarc been tortured by Ihe 
horrible details of atrocities perpctraleil 
around them, we know that among them 
arc many huiulrcds of Euglisli ladies, who 
he down ni„htlj to dream of terrors too 
agonising foi utterance, who are scarcely 
able to convcr«e but upon one dreadful 
• See slsovoL u, pp U" na ^Jbid,p 137 


subject, and who, if opportunity presented 
itself, vronldtiQW be found almost as willing 
as tiicir husliatids and fatliC's, to go out 
and vnge battle witli the murderers of their 
sisters, if they could only therehr insure 
the lodiction of n deep and bloody ven- 
geance They feel that it is n contest with 
murticrers, who arc not satisfied with blood 
alone — that they mast lire m daily cxpccta- 
; tion of They suspect that the v cry servants 
; around them arc in league to betrav and 
j destroy them, and thus they suffer, almost 
I hourly, worse tliau the pangs of death 
I ilaiiy hare already died by Jiomicidnl liaiids, 
'more from the pangs of stanetiou and 
terror, the agonies of mental torture, and 
the slower process of exposure and txhaus- 
j tion , and, while all this is going on, friends 
I and relations sijh latnbjfor the coming dag 
I oj xengtance, nml arc prated to about mode- 
ration, when nothing short of exemplary 
and unsparing rctrilmtion, can possibly 
; atone for the villanics of the accursed race 
: we have pampered to our undoing ” 

I It has already been shown, that orders 
j and proclamations were issued from time to 
time bv the governor general in council, 
nod hy his lieutenants m the provinces, de- 
claratory of the line of conduct to bo pursued 
m relation to puuishments to bo inflicted 
upon routineers and deserters, and the 
[treatment to bo accorded to non rnilitary 
natives who should exhibit signs of disaffec- 
tion Upon these topics, tlic line of policy 
contested between the lieutenant governor 
of the Northwest Provinces (Ur John 
[ Russell Colvin) and the governor general m 
I council, has been already adverted to f The 
former, it will be rccolfectcd, had issued n 
proclamation to the inntincors of the pro 
; Vinces under his supcnnteudence , in which, 
i among other things, he promised that “ sol 
I diers engaged in the late disturbances, who 
I were desirous of going to their own homes, 

' and who gave up their arms nt the nearest 
: government civil or military post, and retired 
quietly, should be permitted to do so inimo 
tested ’ vhereas Lord Canmug insisted, 
that this indulaeiice or leniency should not 
be extended to the men of any regiments 
vrl jch 1 ad murdered or ill used their oJficers, 

. or committed cruel outrages on other per- 
sons There were, m addition to tlieie 
orders, others — proclaiming martial lawm 
particular districts, appointmg comims 
sioncra to try mutineers by a vciy sum 
maty | roccss , authority to mihtarv oflicers j 
to deal with offending civilians, os well as I 
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vjlli tlio rctoUcil sepoys; permUhng the 
police to nrrest sif»ptcle<l ^>er»oiis irithuut 
the fornjnlit» ofeirmrils, a»(l malciti^tlie 
tcmmtlftrs nml landowners responsible for 
tlio conduct of persons upon their estates , 
with oilier measures of n similar tendency, 
ench of wlucli, in turn, became n subject of 
coulroNcrsv, nml Rciicrallj of scscro ani- 
nnilicrsiou, on tlic part of tlmso who, corn* 
mciiting upon the anrious topics from n 
distant MOW of tbur merits, srerc least en- 
titled to express an opinion upon the pro- 
cccclinj?s of the gorenior pcncral, trhote 
cojjiii ct was filtcriinlcls represented ns »n 
llitcnccd b} nil imbecile csbibilioii of )]|. 
directed cicmcncs, or a pcrfcctlj Dmcoinan 
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thirst for blood Thus, when in the montli 
of Jnli, IRjfi, Ijorcl Canning found it re. 
quisitcto clicch the 01 er zcnl of some of the 
trihmials at Allahabad, where tlie authon. 
tics STcrc prone to execute nccuscd | ersons 
uithoiit wnitiiig for formal cudcncc of their 
gmit, he sras loudir accused of iiitcrfcrcuce 
with the riglitcoiis demand for blood, but 
when, some fear months preuously, Ins pro* 
clnmntion to the people of Oude came to the 
iiutico of the Fnglisli public* a peer of par 
lumcnt srns nniong the first to charge the 
goicrnor general mth umhic screriti, and 
with fl policy that, bv its rigour, lia /1 Ihroun | 
insurmountable difilcullics m tlio tins ofthc i 
pacification of the country ( 
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ioiiD CAVNjNos roucr AS vrewen tv rsotiM), 4riRrnrNsjo%8 as to tut mvrr cosamos or 
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DuRiHO the jntcrral between tlic proroga 
tiou of parlmmciit, m August, nnd tlic close 
of the year 1857, public attention continued 
to be meted to the crents connected null 
the military reiolt in Bengal, wbich had. 
then acquired the characteristic features of, 
n wide spread insurrection, audasthesne ' 
cessivc details of operations renched tins 
country, alternately bringing with them 
tidings of ruthless cruelti, of heroic acLioie. 
Tueut and of still increasing disaffection,thc 
question of competency to grapple the 
exigencies of the crisis, as it regarded the 
supreme Anglo Indian government (and 
vas evidenced by its proceedings) became 
a theme of earnest discussion among nil 
classes of society in this country, as it 
already had been in Indix The points 
most angrily and pcrtimciouslv urged 
against the administration of Lord Canning 
were based upon the erioneous estimate 
formed, by himself and colleagues of perils ; 
that were apparent at the very outbreak of j 
the mutinies, and of winch, it was con I 
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tended, be bad most incxciisnblr tinder 
rated the nature nud serious extent of, iii 
the flee of positive and ample evidence of 
their JioorJy increasing miportancc It nas 
ebniged ngaiust ins government, that it was 
neither prepared for the contiugeiicy that 
had ansen, nor disposed, by« candid nvoii tl 
of its error, and nn energetic effort to 
struggle against the consequences of it, to 
prove Its capability to rule at a cn^ts of 
such imminent diilicultr , tbit, on the con- 
trary, his government bad depreented the 
iroportauce of the hostile movement, by 
which its native army was falling to pieces, 
that it had, from the first, neglected to avail 
itself of the resouices at its command for 
the repression of disorder, and that it had 
eventually prolonged the horrors of the 
catastrophe of Maj, 1857, by wilfully aud 
weakly misrepresenting its true character t/v 
the home government 

To some extent, it must be allowed, that 
the charges or rather the faults upon which 
they rested, were so perfectly accord mt iv itk 
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the general tendencies of human nature, 
that thcT were clothed with something more 
than mere plausibility — they were just pos 
8i!)1c to ht. tn a degree correct The mem 
hers of the Indian goicrnmeut, as the actual 
mlers of the iraracnse empire entrusted to 
their administration, must, naturally, have 
been reluctant to admit the seriousness of a 
rciolt which would not onlj carry with the 
fict of its existence a condemnation of the 
policy they had pursued, but would threaten 
also an entiie disruption of the system from 
which they denied their power, and jt was 
Hot extraordinary that they should resist, as 
long os possible any such conviction At 
the same time, it is only fur to the gOT 
eriior general and his council to remark, 
that the true character of the moTement 
which had developed itself so suddenly and 
mysteriously, was, for a long time aftei its 
mischievous effects were apparent, but >ra 
perfectly appreciated bv tliose who, in the 
milst of the disturbed districts, were cou 
sidercd to bo most lutimately acquainted 
with the sepoys and their grieiauces It 
w as doubted by many of the best informed 
among the civil officers of goiemmeut, and 
experienced military men also, whether the 

I isurrection, e\en when it presented tie 
cxtraordmaiy spectacle of an entire army in 
a condition of revolt against the state to 
which It had sworn allegiance, was ongi 

II lUy an organised and eoncei led nntioual 
moicmcnt, or loercly the result of local 
irritation, and without any vdtenor design 
fipninst the stability of the Company’s gov 
ernment At any rate a suigul.*r luconsis 
tency was presented m the language of 
many who held opinions condemnatory of 
the goieninjcnt of Lord Canning because 
It did not at once perceive the germs of a 
great national insurrection in the outbreak 
of the 10th of hlav, at Meerut, bnt wbo J ct 
affirmed, in the same breath that the whole 
rebellion could haic been st tied m its birth 

, if the European soldiers on the spot had 
1 ecu properly employed m intercepting the 
ihght of the mutineers towards Delhi On 
• V » ngular nnl cipil on of the po»s Me ent r« 
re»o?t ofthelnd an niorearmr ts recordeij mllan 
Hurl* Commons Debates ”lh I «hruiiy 18‘*8. 'Ur 
llrousbam in his celebntcil speech os Uxt ntom 
i-enou ced uniong other abuses la eur jud cur) 
ersiem the dclai-e and eosll ness cf Ind ati •npnis 
d« ded in London bv the former lU-constuted 
eoJtt of pr vy eoune 1 He contrasted the evil w th 
tho the 1 improved law courts of Cevlon— ctoUDS 
that one (rood elT rt ha 1 rrsulled in the latter roloor 
as the Cevlon jojulaLon pret ously rebclLons it 
IRIG B ue I the mother countr) in pjtt ng down and 


jthe one hand, they insisted upon a xast 
I combination, which should hare been pre 
pared for by all the resources of govcin- 
ment, on the other, a mere local mutini, 
wlitcli the few European troops at hand if 
efficiently commanded, might have quelled 
without thfficulu * 

! Itmaybenrged on the part of the Indian 
government, that it had not, at the crisis of 
the outbreak, any machinery in existence for 
[the purpose of dtscovernig a latent con 
spiraev against its authoritj The European 
rehnement of a detective police had not yet 
been grafted upon the st ite mysteries of 
Dntish Indian polity, nor had it been the 
practice of the present or preceding admin 
istrations to employ agents to keep it iii 
formed as to the tone of popular opinion 
within the limit of its own territories — the 
residents at the courts of native princes I 
being the only channeU through which the I 
government receded intelligence or to which 
jit looked for informal on The complica 
^tiousof official duties and responsibilities 
I were also impediments to the chances of 
[any rcieKtion reaelung the quarter most 
I immediately interested in its importance, 
through the lalervention of a pernicious 
system of ‘routine’ and “circumlocution ” 
which retarded the progress of everything 
on its way to the goicrnor general in 
council and rendered the aoice of warn 
mg utterly useless, as well as dangerous, 
to a too officious trausgiLSsor of official 
etiquette 

It 13 also observable, that, up to the mo 
ment of the outbreak Englishmen lived 
and ruled in India with as much reliance 
j upon the elements of security (that is, the 
'power of gorcraiacnt) and as much coufi 
deuce in their safetj as the dominant race, 
ns they could possibly have done at home 
Lverytliing around them indicated patient 
submission to Entish authority, and even 
after the deplorable atrocities at jlceriit and 
Delhi, officers of the mutinous battalions, 
from tho colonel to the junior ensig i — men 
whose own lives would be the first and ira 
enub ng s m I lory mnl ny Mr Brougbam further 
observwl— So it w !l be in the PeniniaJa i! you 
e re your cubjecU • share in adm niitraUng your 
laws and an interest and a pr <le la tunporUnj you 
Should the day ever come when d safTeei on may 
appeal to "OiCOO 000 a^ Bjt a few thousand stranger* 
w> o have pUuted themselves upon the ru na of the r 
MC entd}nuties you w II find bow much aofer it is 
to bavo won their hearts, an I unirersolly cemented 
the r attachment by a common nterest fn your I 
t -stem than to relv upon loO 000 sepoys iwords of 
esceileat tetap'r but in doubtful bands.” . 
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wcflnto forfeit in tlio event of error — per- were tlutributcd o\cr the Punjab, fro-n 
Rutcil to Ibc livt III nninninf; tliat the} wliciicc tlie uccessnry Bticconrs were drawn 
knew tlicir troop', iiiid tlint tlicir loynlty for t!ie force before* Delhi, leaving barelr 
was nboie suspicion ! Itwns not snrjimiiig sufficient Liiropenn troopa to ensure the 
that Roicrnnicnt slionld be lulled into a saftty of tlio widclj-cxtcnilcd tcrntoiy over 
sense of Bccnritj br such nssnrnnccs from winch Sir John Lawrence presided from 
such a source, and nUhou„'h it ajiertctmh ilm quarter, therefore, no assistance could 
became apparent that tlie first *) mptoms of be aflorded , but to the pm ernments of the 
a mutinous spirit displayed at llarrnckpore sister presiilcncics of Jfndras and Bombaj, 
and Dumdum, portended uorso evils than as tv ell as to the adjacent colonics and to 
were then nnlicipalcd, and that if the I uro tho mother co mtry, urgent requisitions for 
pcau force at hand had been siifRcicnt for ininicdialciud were dispatched The soldiers 
tho vindication of anthoritv ns those in- with wliom Havelock fought Ins war to 
stances of insuhordinntioti occinrcd, it Cnwnporc tlirough a succession of brilliant 
would have bt.cn better to have cut down victories, were drawn partly from Jfadras 
the mutineers as they stood, in the first aik] |wjrt)y from Bombay One-half of 
net of mutin>, and thereby check the spint those who marched against the rebel hordes 
of revolt — it IS b} no means certain that the at Arruh, were contributed bj the governor 
conduct of the povernor general would have of Cejlon and of thctwoDnglish regiments 
escaped ccnsnrcniidcoiukmnatioiifurndopt- sent up the Ganges to the lud of Havelock 
inp such policy If tho example had actually at Lucknow, one came from the Jratintius, 
sulficcd to deter otlicn from insurrection, and the otlicr was intercepted on its waj to 
Its necessity would have been called in ques- Chiua Of the energy displayed by Lord 
tion from the very fact, and those who were Canning in collecting and appropriating 
loudest in charging culpable eupmcncsson these elements of strength, there can be no 
tlie part of the govcraor-gcncral, would question, and rs the charge of wcRkncss 
liavc been among the first to cotidcmn him died awnj, it was souglit to afiix upon his 
for a hasty and uncalled for cfTnuon of government an odium of another character, 
hlooil and tho tobmjuet of "Clemency Canning 

But if, after the Indian government be was snreasticall) nnplicd to him, os in- 
tame sensible of tiio importance of the crisis dicativc of the ultra moderation of Ins 
winch had arrived, the measures adopted by policy when deaheg with the rebels at Ins i 
it were as prompt and energetic as they feet I | 

possibly could be, its previous nets could be It is more than possible, if a crisis like j 
of little comparative importance, so far ns that produced by the mutiny of tl e Bengal | 
position and immediate results were con- arrar, and the msurrectioa m Oude could i 
cerned, and certainly the ground of inacti- have been foreseen, that the individual 
'ity, upon winch much stress was laid, docs selected to go forth and encounter the 
not seem to he perfectly clear It is mdis- emergencies of a struggle on which tho 
putable, that when the levolt was once no futuio mastery of India depended, might 
veiled m its full proportions, tho first great not have been Viscount Canning, nor is it | 
duty of Lord Canning’s gOTcrnmcnt con likely, judging from his lordship's antece- , 
sisted in procuring forces to suppress it, dents, that he would have been at all dc | 
and this duty was performed by rapidly sirous of a post iii which the attributes of 
Collecting European battalions from every splendour and dignity would bo over 
quarter to which a despatch could be trails whelmed by the responsibilities and perils 
nutted, and from which n British soldier of a most arduous command But it is due j 
could bo spaied the next step was to to him to acknowledge, that if, m the posi 
provide for their conveyance, with all pos tion iii which lie suddenly and nnexpectedly 
Bible speed, to the various points of distiir fonud himself, 1 e did not display the lutui j 
banco This duty, it is admitted, was so tive genius of a CaivTi or a Hastings, for 
efficiently performed, that not a single conquest and for government, ho certainly | 
quarter trom whence aid could be drawn was exhibited abilities that were not unequal to j 
overlooked or mitared At the outburst of the occasion Hts principal and most de | 
the msurcectioii tbo far greater portion of temiined opponents ihd not deny him tl e 
the European troops attached to the Bengal credit of unimpeached integrity and un j 
establishment, as also some of the best- doubted courage, and if his policy, n tlio ( 
trained and disciplined corps of irrcgnldis, mam, expressed the views of Ins counc 1 
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ratlier thnn Ina own convictions, the fault 
laj in the svstem of government to which 
he succeeded, md which, fortnmtth. Ins 
been compelltd to succumb to the nioic 
enlightened mtl stutcsnianhkc arrange- 
ments of an imperial go\ eminent llie 
system, as he found it, involved a conipli 
cated and cumbrous mnchincrj of adminis- 
tration, but no real or individual responsi 
bihtr The president of the Board of 
Control represented one species of anilio 
ntv, the Court of Directors another, and 
the governor general in council a third 
Among these iival authorities it was difii 
cult to deterinmc where any course of 
johey should originate, and sometimes, 
through the one of them relying upon 
another to initiate a measure, it occurred 
that neither party moved at all, and, con 
sequentiv, nothing was done At all events, 
the circumstances by which Lord Canning 
was surrounded, were of n nature to enlist 
the sympathies of reflecting minds and it 
was no trifling test of liis ability, to com 
tnantl success under the pressure of eatra 
ordinary diEBcultics,— that although, up to 
the middle of September, some four months 
from the outbreak of the revolt he bad not 
received the assistance of a single soldier 
from yngland, he had withstood the full 
force of that temhlc shock which it was 
predicted would shiver the Anglo Indian 
empire vnto fragments , and, at the close of 
1837, stiU held the imperial trust delegated 
to him — firmly and endunnglv shall 

now turn to the progress of events con 
jicctcd with the revolt, as they arose in this 
country 

The occurrences in India, as they were 
brought to the notice of the English public 
b} succcssirc mails, continued to excite the 
most lively apprehensions, and the deepest 
sympathy a.raong all classes The jntcryal 
of the parhamctitary recess was fruitful of 
public meetings, both m ilic capital and the 
provanecs, at whivh the views of leading 
men of all parties were expressed upon the 
all important topic of the mutinies, and 
although opinions were as wide apart as the 
poles, with regard to the past and present 
policy of the Indian gorernraent, and the 
capacity of its memben, there was no qnes 
tiou about the necessity for the adoption of 
vigorous and uninterrupted measures for 
the re establishment of onlcrand authontr 
The contributions to the Luropean fund for 
the relief of those who had suffered during 
the outrages, contimted to pour m with 


I clmaclcnstic liberality, and the energies of 
every department of tbc public service 
were Called into requisition tofvcilitate the 
operations of goieniiuent in its efforts to 
stiengllicn the hands of its rcprcscntatitc 
m India 

The peiiod at length arrived when vague 
i surmises, and fears that had been loug 
and painfully excited by rumour (darkly 
sliadcil by exaggeration), were to be satis- 
fied by the authonty of indiiidua] sur- 
vivors of the frightful catastrophe tint lind 
drenched a large portion of Bengal with 
innocent blood Ou Thursday, September 
23th, the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany’s steam ship, Colombo, arrived at 
Southampton, bunging with her 184 pai 
seugers from Calcutt i The approach of 
the ship had been telegraphed the pro 
ceding dav, and most coiuiderate prepara 
tions weie immediately made for the recep 
tion of Its interesting freight, among whom 
was the wife of Brigadier Inglis, wlio had 
shared with her gallant husband the fs 
tigues, the privations, and the dangers of 
the residency at Lucknow In accordance 
with a leguiation of a committee of the 
Relief Tiind, tlic lady mayoress had already 
arrived at Southampton, to await the ap 
proach of the steamer, and upon its anchor 
ing m the roads, her hdvship accompanied 
by one of the under sheriff* of London, pro 
cecded to the vessel, to catty solace and 
comfort to the mourners — herself also a 
luourncr, through the same dispensation 
tint had bowed the heads of all with deep 
affliction * The mayor of Southampton, 
accompanied bv the supenntendent of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, and by 
Dr Srnics, n resident of Soutbampton (irho 
had fitlcil up apartments in hit house for 
the reception of any of the destitute suf- 
ferers who would avail themselves of his 
hospitality), were early on board the Oo 
hmbo The lady mayoress, upon reaching 
the deck, being conducted to a cabin 
by the captain, the object of her nsit 
was communicated to the passengers with 
much delicacy and feeling A coircspon 
dent, describing the interesting scene at 
the moroeut, says — "'Many relatives and 
friends of the pastcagert who bad anx- 
loudv nwaitcd ibeir nirival, also came on 
boaid, find tbeif meeting was an affect 
mg sight TLcr embraced each other in I 

♦ 7?w lidrmsrore)'* was in moominff for the Josj I 
of h*r brother Colonrl Finn j, billed »l ''Utfui on j 
thelOAoftray l8o7 See vot i-, P- I 
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seeming unconsciousness of the presence 
of stringers, and piced the deck with their 
irms encircling eicli other's wwsts A 
great number of the passengers ivent ashore 
m one of the small steamers A crowd of 
persons was in the dock, and here also 
affectionate greetings took place betncen 
long absent fiicnds and relatives, which 
drewteais from manv a bystander Tlioie 
nere about sixty children on board the 
Indian mail packet, a large portion of whom 
were infanta m arms — all of them hurried 
out of India on account of the fearful atro 
cities committed there Ihe scene on 
board the Colombo was very different from 
that which usually tal es place on board : 
lioraeward Indian packets Iho usual female 
passengers on hoard these ships are ladies 
in the gayest spirits, and dressed in the 
gorgeous silks and shawls of the East, but 
many of the lady passengers of the Colombo 
bore marks of great sufferings aud anxieties , 
and their dresses betokened their losses, 
and the rapidity of their flight fiom the 
mutinous districts hfany of these passen 
gers escaped from Delhi, Lucknow, and 
other parts of Oude Fortunately they 
started from those places at the commence 
ment of the mutinies The language of, 
their husbands was, ' Get out of the coun ' 
try with the children as soon as you can, 
and never mind us' Many of them have 
iieier heard anything of their husbands 
since Some of the ladies c'icaped ncailr 
naked — Incd m tlie jungle for davs with 
their infant children, starving and rarely 
jblc to get a handful of nee to satisfy the 
cravings of lunger Few vjlligcn wcrc| 
willing to assist them, and manj of those 
who were w illmg, were afraid to do so Not 
the least interesting refugee on board the 
Colombo, was a little dog It had escaped 
from Delhi by faithfullv following its ims 
tress and her children It had iicarlv paid 
n heavy penalty for its fidelity Its back 
had been iiterafly burnt bv the sum, mid is 
not healed yet Some of the jiasscngcrs 
give a frightful picture of the state of Cal 
ciitta and the mterior proviuccs of India" 
Among the passengers by tins vessel were 
"Miss Graham, whose fithcr, Dr Graliam, 
was shot dow n while rtduig by her side on 
the 0th of Jnlv, at Scalkotc * Sirs Itakcr, 
one of the siifTcrcrs at Cawiijiore, nnd two 
other ladies, who, m tlicir efforts to escape, 
wert. durni,^ n whole month hunted in the 
jungles, the scenes thcr passed through 
• Sterol p CCS 


were lieartrendinj, and their Lair breadth 
escapes perfectly riiracubus a cliikl ouly 
sit years of age, named Nma Bailey (the 
dawghtei of Captain Bailer, 7th Bengal 
native infantrr, which mutinied at Dina 
porc),t was also on board , the poor child 
was motherless, and had come to England 
in charge of n stimgcr, rather than be left 
exposed to the penis of the revolt, of her 
father’s fate she was iguorant another 
child, ten years of age, named Clara Dunbar, 
was ou board also — the daughter of Cap 
tain Dunbar, of the 10th regiment, 1 illcd at 
An lb J One of the most affecting cases 
on board the Colombo, was that of Sei 
geant Owen, of the 53nl reg’iment, with his 
wife and thiee young children "The sei- 
geant was late superintendent of roads be 
tween Beshawur and Lahore, and leceivcd 
A sun stroke in India, which Ims taken 
away his reason In 3fny, and when the 
youngest child was but fourteen davs old, 
the mutinies occurred m tlie district in which 
thev lesidcd, nnd the poor woman, wtak 
from her late confinement, nnd with an 
imbecile husband nnd three children, was 
compelled to fleo for her lift Tlie history 
of this family from that period till the time 
when they arrived nt Calcutti, was one of 
great suffering aud distress The poor 
woman told her tnie of Imrdship and pnia* 
tiOD,of enduraucc and grief, of hair breadth 
escapes, and deeds of cruelty which they 
had witnessed and passed througli, with 
tearful eyes, and an utterance choked with 
emotion The loviu^ iiifc, the fond mother, 
and the heroic wornnn, shone uv her care 
worn nnd siiubnrnt features ns »he related i 
the wnifmgs of fior inlaiit for iiounafimciit, 
which fitiguc nnd want of food had rcii. 
dered her incapable of suppivmg, the cncs 
of her two o'licr clnhlren for food, when 
for dnvs thevwcio Wandering lu the jungle, 
or subsisting on the acautv pittance they 
were enabled to get fiom casual relief, the 
apparent iiuiiffcrcncc of her husband to 
cicrslhiDg that was passing around, save 
aud except the safftv of his clnldreu— for 
the sad nfilictioii whicli 1 ad bcrnllcn him 
I id not bereft him of affection for hia 
olTspniig 'And no r,' sf c said, addressing 
the party nho hnd svmpathucd with her, 
‘hero we arc all in J ngland ijuitc safe 
There’s mi babv, whom I never expected 
to hnie kept ahio from one hour to 
niiotlier, there’s mr o'her two cht/drcfi, 
and there’s my poor ImsbamV— and »’ c 
tb c«Nle,p 103 j 101. 
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pomtcd to a itout, well fonacd in&n, who 
wia nuning the mfant, and who«c racant 
stare at crerj thing around most probably 
gave eimeto another hurst of gnef which 
the poor woman indulged in ” 

A few davs after the Colombo bad dis> 
charged her valuable burden, another \csscl 
(the Indus) arrived at Southampton, bntig* 
ing also luO fugitives who had fled from 
the inhospitahle soil of Ilindostan Many 
of these individuals were from Cairnpore, 
Allahabad, and other places in the Upper 
Provinces, and some had fled from Bom- 
bar, Madras, and Calcutta, through an un- 
defined sense of impending evil The 
scene presented at the meeting of these 
passengers with their fnends, was one of 
overwhelming excitement , and many around 
were moved to tears hy the unutlemble 
anguish that was presented to their gaie 
About forty children, many of them 
orphans, came hy the Indus , and among 
the passengers was Lieutenant Chapman, 
nineteen years of age, who was shot hr the 
mutiucers at Benares,* when a bullet went 
through las check, and carried away part 
of the roof of las mouth, so that las speech 
was now scarcely lutelhgible Captain 
Alontague also cauie home in the Indus, 
wounded He belooged to the irregulars, 
and was in command of a company of 
Sikhs, with General Havelock’s array, and 
fought on the march to Cawnpore lie 
lost bis two child reu from want snd ex 
posure while coming down the Ganges 
from Allahabad This officer well knew 
JTuna Sahib, and was ‘present at a ball 
gffcit bykttn at Csu'nporc ab<mt a moath 
before the mutiny broke out It was the 
most magniGccut ball ever given at Cawn 
pore , all the Bnglish were present, most of 
whom were afterwards mercilessly slaugh- 
tered hy order of their quondam host 
Captain Montague and his wife left Cawn- 
pore before it was captured hy the muti 
iiccrs Among other reports, the possen 
gcra said, that almost the only man who 
escaped the massaerc of Cawnpore, had 
gone raving mad This was an officer 
named Brown, who, after he got away, 
suffered great hardships, and Jay hidden m 
a nullah, without food, during three days 
and nights It vvas also stated by them, 
that Miss Goldie, a very beautiful young 
lady, was taken by Nana Salitb to his 
harem, and was believed to bo Imqg 

Many Bnghsh were still at Calcutta 
• See toL i- p- 229 
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when the Indus left that part, who had 
had narrow escapes from the infuriated 
wretches who were devastating the Eiighsli 
stations These were expected to follow by 
successive mad packets, and, upon the 
Authontv of some of the passengers of the 
Indus, It was reported, that a ladj had 
amved at Calcutta previous to the depar- 
ture of the vessel, who had had both her 
cars cut oIT by the rebels This was, per- 
haps, one of the least horrible m the senes 
of outrages alleged to be sj-stematically 
perpetrated hy tlic Hindoo and Jloham- 
medan fanatics, in their wild attempt to 
gratify their hatred and revenge 
IJie leisure for public men which pcnodi 
cally occurs after the prorogation, was 
chiefly occupied by some of the most dis- 
tinguished of the class, in ciTorts to en- 
lighten the various constituencies upon 
the Indian difl1cu]ty-<-as it was sometimes 
modestly termed , and the members of the 
upper Louse of legislature vied with their 
compatriots of the Commons lu the " diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge,” by a senes of 
itinerating lectures to the people, at town 
halls, mechanics’ institutes, and agricul- 
tural and otiicr mccliDgs Among the 
most proiuincnt of the orators of the dij, 
were Sir E B Lyttun, one of the ropre- 
seotatives of licrtfordsinrc, and tlic Right 
IIoM Beojarom Disraeli, the member for 
Buckinghamshire, botli of whom, from 
their position and public influence, might be 
supposed to express the sentiments of no 
portaut sections of the community, and were, 
therefore, entitled to special attention upon 
tie eabjece At n meeting oF tho Herts 
Agricultural Society, held at St Alban’s on 
the 30th of September, the first mentioned 
statesman gave utterance to the following 
seutimcats, which, m the main, very accu 
rately described the general feelmg at the 
time — "The war that has now broken 
out, IS not, like the Russian war, for the 
assertion of an abstract principle of justice, 
for the defence of a foreign throne, or for 
protectiou against n danger that did not 
threaten ourselves more than the rest of 
Europe — It IS for the maintenance of the 
British empire It is a struggle of life and 
death for our rank among the rulers of the 
earth It u not a war in which n e combat 
by the side of brave and gallant allies, but 
one in which we fight single hamlcd against 
fearful odds and in which we must neither 
expect noi desire foreign aid ” 

Referring to the enthusiasm that had 
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been raauifesteil by the people in this emse, 
the honounble baronet said — ‘ I think it is 
no wonder that the heart of England is up 
— that the slow progress of recruiting for 
the regular army, and even the constitu 
tional resource of the inilitn, should not 
satisfy the ardour of an aroused people It 
13 no wonder that our journals shonld teem 
with offers of volunteers, and from a class 
that has never before furnished ns with 
private soldiers I am told that it is di£B 
cult for the war office to avail itself of these 
offers Difficult’ why, of course it is 
There is nothing worth having that is not, 
difficult My life, and, I suppose, the hfe 
of every man among you who has worked 
with band or head, has been one long con 
test with difficulties, and none of us would 
be the men we now are if we bad tamely | 
allowed difficulties to conquer us There 
fore, I say, it will not be to the credit of the 
government or the war office if they cannot 
devise some practical means by which to dis 
ciplme and organise so much ardour I 
sliould be sorry if we lost the occasion to 
show to Europe, how England, when neces 
sary, can start at once into a military 
nation, without the trraauy of consenp 
tious, and. without the ruinous extravagance 
of large standing armies The blood of 
many a stout English veoman must have 
run cold in his veins when he read of the 
atrocious massacres of Delhi and Cawnpore , 
and he must have panted to show, as his 
forefathers often did before, that there is no 
metal for a sword like the iron ploughshare 
Of volunteers in such a cause there can be 
no lack If I but ten years younger, 

I would remember that I am the son of a 
soldier, and would be a volunteer myself, 
and even now, if I thought it possible that 
the young, the robust, and tlie adventurous 
needed an example from those whose years, 
habits and station might he supposed to 
entitle them to refuse, I declare I should 
be among you to caavaas, not for votes but 
for men and should myself lead them 
flgnnist the enemies of our race ” He then 
proceeded to say — The present is not the 
time nor is this the place to criticise the 
policy which h IS produced the revolt in 
India , but I may be permitted to sav, that 
revolutions or revolts are never sudden 
Tliose which appear to us to hnic been so 
had aluavs given long previous though it 
might be Jirglccted warnings llcvoltsand 
revolutions arc Iikt, the springiug of mines I 
The ground must be hollowed, the barrels] 


filled, the tram hid, and the match fired 
beforo we can be startled by the explosion , 
and therefore the man who tells us that a 
revolt which must have taken mouths, if 
not years, to organise, no prudence could 
have foreseen, or no energy could have pre 
vented, simply asks us to believe that policy 
IS an accident and government a farce 
But the whole of that question it will be 
the duty of parliament to examine, not with 
the view of bringing the force of party to 
bear against individuals, who may have 
committed mere human errors of judgment 
— and, after all, the public itself is not free 
from blame for its long indifference to our 
Eastern empire — but for the purpose of ob» 
taming 1 nowledge and guidance for the 
future ” 

Upon the same subject, the Hon Mr 
Disraeli, at Aylesbury, spoke as follows at 
a meeting also held on the 30th of Septem 
her — One of the greatest calamities that 
ever befel this empire, has fallen upon us | 
It 13 not for US at present to enter mto the | 
causes of those great disasters, or to ec« 
quire who are the individnals upon whom 
the responsibility for them must ultimately 
rest , but there are two considerattons irhich 
cannot, at such a moment, be absent from 
the miuds of Englishmen In the breast 
of every man, there roust now exist a feel« 
mg of profound svropathy for those of our 
fellow subjects in India, whose sufferings 
have dimmed every cyo and pained every 
heart m the kingdom And there must be 
equally present m every mmd nn anxiety 
that the government should st this crisis 
take those steps which may be adequate to 
the occasion, to vindicate our empire and 
mnintam our gloiy I believe it is now 
also the uuiversnl conviction, that the dc 
scription originally given of these Unfortu 
iiate and extraordinary movements in India, 
was not aathonsed by the ciTCUmstanccs oC 
the case Day by day, wc have seen that 
that which was at first characterised as a 
sJi^it and accidental occurrence, is in fact 
one of those great events vvhieli form epochs 
jn the history of mankind, and which can 
only bo accounted for by considerations de- 
manding the deepest attention from states 
men and nations But altlmigh three 
months have elapse I since the startling 
news of these disasters ongtnnlly armed 
in England — although every succeeding 
mail las brouglt to ns gloomy iritclli 
gence showing that these disasters arc ciil 
mmatmg to a proportion inrimtcly more 
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terrible th'in the country at first imagined — ! 
aWiougli we cannot flatter onraclTes tliatl 
cither by the next mail, or by the mail 
after that, or cicn for a considerable 
period to come we shnU hear the cheer-: 
ing news which we were informed so 
often would immediately reach us, but 
which has hitherto eluded our expectation — 
although I foresee much cnl, still I do not 
now, and I neaer liavc, counselled despon 
dcncy or despair But I am persuaded that ^ 
jf we wish to repair these miafortunes wc, 
must recognise their magnitude and irapor-l 
tance, and that it is only upon this rtcogoi 
tion tliat we can dexise remedies adequate 
to the emergency. Greater dis"sters mar 
occur ‘^^c ahall probably Icatn ibat the' 
^ifalintta pnnees have risen against us 
"We must prepare onrselvcs for an insnr 
rection in the Punjab — a province winch 
wc arc always told has been faithful Never 
thelcss, if England, instead of being in- 
duced to treat these eients as merely acci- 
dental, casual, and comparatively tnflmg, 
will comprehend that the issue at stake is 
enormous, and the penl colossal, Z have not 
the slightest doubt that a nation so great in 
spirit and in resources as our own, will 
prove that it is equal to cope with dangers 
of erca that magoitudc Our penis arise 
not merely from those who hare rebelled 
against our authority— our dangers spnog 
not alone from the insurrection which may 
rage in onr distant dependencies if we 
undervalue the gravity of the crisis in which 
we arc placed, our greatest danger will be 
from ourselves I may be permitted, there 
fore, to express my hope and belief, that if, 
towards the end of this year, a force of sulB 
eient strcngtli is lauded on the shores of] 
Ilindostan— if that force is gcided with 
the wisdom and energy we have a right to 
expect — if the measures taken arc strong 
and comprehensive enough for tlie cmer 
gency, we shall be able to vindicate onr 
empire, and shall Imve an opporturu^, of 
which we may avail ourselves, to lav the 
foundations of a stable and, 1 ^nst, a virtu- 
ous government And allow me to say — 
and I do it invidiously to no one — that I 
deeply regret that we do not see the prepa 
ration winch the occasion seems to justify , 
1 would ask tins question, as the aobject 
has heen introduced to us, not with refer 
ence to the conduct of any political party, 
hut with regard to what at this moment 
I most deeply interests Englishmen—* How u 
[ it that all this tunc the navy o' England 


never appears to haic plaved any part in the 
measures of preservation to winch wc have 
had recourse?’ tl’c arc now told that it is 
mainlv by availing ourselves of our gun- 
boats that we shall he able to penetrate into 
the interior, nnd convey succour to onr be- 
leaguered countrymen But there is not a 
gun boat m India I see bv the last ac- 
counts, that the accidental amial of a 
single fngate— the S/iannon— was hailed 
with rapture hy the inhabitants of Calcutta 
\\ hy, there arc fifty frigates Jil c the Shan- 
non in England Wliat are they doing? 
Where nre they’ Why are they not there’ 
Arc ihev cleaning tlieir decks, nnd squaring 
their vards? But if the casual arrival of a 
single fngate so much emboldens the autho- 
rities of Calcutta, and gives so much hope 
and encouragement to our European popu 
latiOD, I say that is n proof that we ought 
to have an adequate naval force there, and 
that there should he gun boats, which might 
at this moment carry help sod relief to our 
besieged countrymen at Lucknow and Agra 
I take this opportunity, therefore, of ex- 
pressing my hope that the people of tin* 
country will convey to those in authority, 
that at the present conjuncture, while they 
are ready to support any ministry in any 
measures which will assert the empire of 
England, and tend to bring rescue to our 
snffenug countrymen in India, ther do cx 
pcct from any govemnient that this noble 
disposition shall be wisely taken advantage 
of, nnd that the measures densed shall be 
commensurate with the exigency, and when, 
at the end of the year, that grand advance 
into the country takes place which wc anti 
cipatc, I have no doubt, and I expect, that 
aiJ that retribution — if I may use the ex- 
pression — whicli the solemn necessity of the 
case requires will be exacted But I may 
be permitted to add, that I trust nothing 
more will he exacted than the necessity ot 
the ease does require The horrors of war 
need no stimuJaut Tie horrors of war, 
carried on ns the war in Indin is at present, 
especially need no stimulant I am per- 
snad^ that our soldiers nnd our sailors 
will exact n retribution which it may, per 
baps, he too terrible to pau'e upon I3ut I 
do, witliout the shghest hesitation, declare 
my humble disapprobation at persons lu 
high authority announcing that, upon the 
standard of England, 'veugeance,* and not 
♦justice,’ should be inscribed At this mo- 
ment, I see bv the newspapers that her 
majestr liRs issued a prodamation for a day 
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of solemn fast and liumihation , when she, 
inviting her people to folloiv her, will hum- 
ble herself before the Almiglitj, acknow- 
ledge her sms and those of her people, ant 
express her l)ehef that, in the existence oi 
those sms, some cause of these terrible enla 
mities may be found Now, how incon- 
sistent it IS for us, as a gicat and good peo 
pie, to obey commands so earnestly commu- 
nicated to Us by our sovereign, to talk oi 
fasts and ImraiUations, and at the same 
time announce that in the conduct of our 
foes u e are to find the model for our own 
behaviour I, for one, protest against taking 
Nana Sahib as a model for the conduct ol 
the British soldier I protest against meet 
mg atrocities by atiocitics I have heard 
things said, and seen them written of late, 
which would make me almost suppose that 
the leligious opinions of the people of Eng 
land had undergone some suddeu change, 
and that instead of bowing before the name 
of Jesus, we were preparing to revive the 
worship of Moloch I cannot believe that 
it is our duty to indulge in such a spirit 

I think that what has happened in India is 
a great Trovidential lesson, by which we 
mar profit, aud if we meet it like brare 
and inquiring men we may assert our domi- 
nion, and establish for the future m India a 
goi ernment which may prove at once last 
ing and honourable to this country I 
hope that the clergy of our church, on the 
occasion that is impeading, will seize the 
opportunity aCTorded them, while they sap 
port the spirit of the people by the con 
sciousness of the Bivme assistance, to im 
press at the same time on the national 
mind that this is a Christian country, and 
that the character of a Cliristian warnor is 
not only to be brave, hut to he merciful " 

The proclamation alluded to by the hon- 
ourable gentleman, appeared in a supple 
inent to the London Gazette of Priday, Sep 
tember 25tli, and ran ns follows — 

• \ ICTORIA It.— yi e Uking into our mo»l w ous 
cons dernt o \ the grievous mul ny and uisiutbsncei 
wl ich httt e hroVen out in Indio and pulling our trust 
in Almighty Ood that He will graciously bless our 
efforts for the reilornUon of lawful authority in that 
country 1 are resolved anddo byaudwiththeadTica 
of our 1 nvT coune 1 hereby command tl at a public 
' day of tolemn fati fuml alien and prayeTr be 
observed throughout those parts of our united king 
dom called 1 ngland and iretan i on Wednesday 
the 7th dsy of Oclolicr neat, that so both we and 
our people may 1 umble ourselves before Almglty 
God In order to obtain pardon of our s ns and In 
the most devout and solemn manner send tip oar 
prayers aad supplications to the Divine klajeety for 
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imploring Hu blessing and assistance on our arm 
for the restoration of tranquillity, and wc dostiictl 
charge and command that the said day be reverentl 
and devoutly observed by all oar loving subjects ti 
England and Ireland as they tender the favour o 
Almighty God and, for the better and more orderlj 
solemnuing the same mc have given d reclions to 
the most reverend the archbwhops and the right 
reverend the b shops of England and Ireland to 
compose a form of prayer suitable to this occasion 
to be used in all churches chapels and places o; 
public worship and to take care the same be timely 
dupersed throughout their respective dioceses. 

‘ Given at our court at Balmoral, this 24th day of 
September in the year of our Lord 1657, and in the 
2Ut year of our reign " 

A similar proclamation was also issued fir 
Scotland, and m all parts of the United 
Kingdom the day was oWrved with a solem 
mty befitting the occnsion 

On Sunday, the 27tli of September, a 
pastoral letter from Cardinal "Wiseman tins 
read in all Roman Catholic places of wor 
ship in the metropolis, on the subject of the 
mutimes, directing that the following Sun- 
should be set apart by the faithful as a 
day of hniDiiiation and prayer After 
briefly refeiring to the recent war with 
Russia, and to the prayers of the church in 
that season of penl, his eraiueucc proceeded 
thus — " And now so soon again we Jiave to 
mnte you to call aloud to the God of mer- 
cies that He would spare us the afflicting 
aud harrowing scenes which have been, nud 
are, probably, still octed on our own terri- 
tories, of which those possibly d‘*ar to us, at 
least our own people, are the victims, and 
that He would ouce more give hick order 
and qutet rule to the gieat coritmciit of 
India TMio will attempt to describe the 
tcmble calamity winch has overwhelmed 
us ? 'Behold n little cloud came out of the 
sea like a man’s foot,* nnd while he who 
beheld it 'turned liimself this way and that 
wav, behold the licavcns grew dark with 
clouds nud wind, and there fell a great 
ran,’ not, nlnsl of refreslmig waters but 
of gore m battle, and blood in massacre 

For truly, had it been merely war witli its 
usual array of evils that we had to dcjilore— . 

Iisd there been suddenly commenced the 
confiict of brave men in honourable warfare. 

It would have been enough to sadden us, 
and to direct our thoughts to aupplications 
forpcace But here it has been the sudden I 
rising of an immcusc army, subject, ns much 
as our troops nt home, to the crown of tins 1 
realm — armed, trained, clothed, and fed by 
!lio power which there rcpfCietits itj their / 
nsing by conspiracy, which has silently nnd 1 
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ilnrlwly included tens of tliousands, to break 
out openly like a plague m eeparated spots, 
under one lnt» of cruel perfidy and treaeber- 
OU3 brutalitj. Almost without exception, 
as you all hive leirnt, regiment after regi- 
ment has murdercfl the ofbeers wlio hid let! 
them to hittle, and who trusted in their 
fidelity, till the volley was fired or the thrust 
was maile which laid at the feet of cowards 
those who, living, had made them htivc 
For, transformed by that deed of treachery 
from soldiers into assissins, these hordes of 
sii age mutineers seem to hare cast aside the 
commonest feelings of humanity, and to bare 
I not merely resumed the barbanty of their 
ancient condition, but borrowed the ferocity 
of the tiger in his jungle^ to torture, to tnuti 
late, to agonise, and to destroy Nay, if ne 
bad imagined to ourselves the unchecked 
excesses of fiendish fury by which legions 
of demons let loose agaiust a tnbe accursed 
of God would have marked their progress of 
devastation, the picture would hive fallea 
short of what has been perpetrated, in 
a land that we called our own, and thought 
wc bad blessed inth eirthly happiness, 
on those whom many around us know, 

* Throughout the world, but two lostooces of a 
1 contrary spirit *ere recorded) and the one feet, as 
stated in the city article of the Ttmu of Oeto%>eT drd, 
iSSli is so excepuoDst and anti aadonat, as to 
dtserre nonce here the pamee is as follows — 

■ A large meeUBz principally of Irishmen, was held 
atNew\otk on the eTeBinR of the Itith (September) 
to espresi opposiban to UriUsh enlutments in the 
United btates for the war in India and sympathy 
with the sepoy mutiny ” The second instance of a 
carping cavilling spirit, in the midst of a generous 
cathuavuni which U seemed to be the Uteot object 
of totne peculiar minded individuals to suppress 
was found in a column of the Daily AVici of October 
Cih, 1857 where it is stated, that ** m a letter from 
Home dated September 2oth Archbishop OiUen 
states, that he has heard with much pleasure of the 
movement in Ireland for 'the relief of out fellow 
countrymen who have been reduced to misery by 
the dreadful and wide-spread revolution now raging I 
in India and menacing the safety of the Dmish 
empire’ He urges the necessity of inquiry on ihe 
part of Homan Cathol es, before appeals are made re- 
garding the subscnplion in order to ascertain ‘bow 
ine fund about to be raised is to be mauaged and 
whether there is any danger that it mar be appl ed 
by bigot* to ptoselytising purposes’ He refers to 
the movement for the 1 attiotio Pund la J8^$ to 
which be says, Homan Catholics subscribed gen 
crously, according to their means | but, suWqumtly, 
applications from Homan Catholic clergymen u 
favour of the widows and orphans of soidMrs killed 
in the Crimea, were not attended to, and ‘when 
rehefw&sgTantedinDublin a parson was always ctu I 
ploved to adunnister it.’ He states that vet) lerge 
eTsnts,includingone of £1G0 000 were made frm the 
Patnouelund loprotestanluslitntiona laEngUadj 


wliom some near us iniy have tenderly 
loved ” 

In reference to the collections to be made, 
bis cmmencc said— “As tbe priests wlio 
have generously offered to go as chaplains 
to the icit of war are allowed nothing 
for outfits, or fur the provision of things 
necessary for religious worship, beyond a 
most inadequate salary, and 2 t is known that 
several religious communities have lost their 
all, the proceeds of the collection will be in 
part applied to meet their wants; bnt 
should your particular chanty enable us to 
go bevond these special wants, any surplus 
will bo thrown into the general subacnption 
for the relief of the distress lu India ” The 
different religious bodies in England, uncon- 
nected with the state church, also set apart 
the day indicited by the royil proclamation 
for aDlemTi observance, and collections in 
aid of the Relief Fund , ind a committee of 
the general assembly of the church of Scot- 
land, sanctioned a githering throughout 
their several presbyteries for the like pur- 
pose In every cise, tlie appeal made to the 
sympathies and liberabty of the people, was 
nobly responded to by tbe whole nation * 

and, be adds ' not a sbillmg voted, it would appear, 
to give a catholic edocauon to catnobe orphans Is 
this justice? Would it not have been a source ct 
bitter affliction to the Irish catholic soldier, dying on 
the shores of the Black Sea, had be known that his 
children would be exposed to be robbed of that failb 
which be valued more than life? Dr Cullen Urns 
concludes —'I am most anxious that everything 

K ssible should be done to relieve tbe sufferers in 
dis let us, however, have some security that the 
funds collected will not be applied to the foundation 
of protestant stylums for the perversion of poor 
catholic orphans The inanagenient of the Pstriotio 
Fund shows how necessary it is for us to be cauUous 
It appears to me that the proper time for coming to 
s fa r understanding about these matters, is before I 
any fund a collected ’ This most questionable 
and ungracious mlerferenee provoked s spirited 
remonstrance from I.ord St. Leonards who had 
been chmrman of the Pstriotie Fund alluded to 
and who, in the 2Tme* of October 7lh addressed 
ibe e^tor thus — 1 have jttit read wiib much 
surprise and regret the contents of a letter in your 
joanial of th<« asorning (O tohet 5th), wntlen by 
Aichbiibop Cullen dated from Home, and addressed 
to one of hia vicars-general with the object, as it 
seems, of inducing Itoman Catholics to withhold their 
aid from the Hehef Fund for the sufferers in India. 

If he teallv heheves that there is danger that the 
fund may be applied 'bv bigota to proselytising 
purposes,* hi* better course would be to r»i*e by the 
au^cnptioni of Homan Catholics, « separate fund for 
the rel ef of the sufferers of their own persuasion in 
that respect following apparenlly the example of a 
higher au honty in the Homan Cathobe church 
But could anything be more unwue? Is this a 
moment to add a drop to the cup of bitterness 
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Arcmnrknblc proof of the Iinllucinntion 
lint prc^nilcd m the Court of Directors up 
to this period, is presented in an address li^ 
Jlr J. 1* ^\ Jllonghh^, a mcnihcr of the 
court, mid representative in parlmment for 
the borough of Lcominitcr — dchicrcd nt o 
racctin,’ of his constituents, on the Kdli ofj 
I October, wlicn the honourablo Kcntlennn, 

I spcihinp nuthoritatircU lu his twofold ca* 
pnciy , smd— *‘I cmnotV^cc with those who 
. s lew this rci olt ns a nationnl one I see no 
1 Jiuhcition of its being a pcncrnl movement 
I on the part of the people, rising ngamst 
misgoicnimcnt, oppression, nnd wrong 
I The masses of the population arc with us, 
the nidiistrial, the ngncuUtiml the comnicr* 
cinl classes are nil on our side, mid, even 
in the neighbourhood of warlike operations, 
the resources of the country arc at otir com 
mnnd Look, too, nt the native chiefs and 
princes, who, with an lusignificant cxcep* 
tioii, arc all on our side, and hare given us 
the readiest help Both princes and people 
have shown, bv their conduct, that thc\ re* 
spect our character nud value ournile The 
1 Cl olt, then, is a purely military one, confmed 
to a portion of our armi onlr, though cer- 
tainly a large portion Xhc first act of the 
mutineers nos to release Jrom gno] some 
11,000 or 12,000 criminals , and those were 
joiucd by that miscreant Nana Sahib, and 
the scum of the population (such as may be 
found in overv large town m every large 
country) , and the«c arc the ouly elements 
arrayed against ns The Bengal armv 
beiug ripe for revolt, I consider that greased 


between the two churches ? The besrt of e\trj 
heats warmly m ifivour oi' our lutlSrmg- «n &nnv | 
sold ers and fellow subjects in Ind s without re 
ferenco to creed 1 cannot believe that any sub 
een!«r has considered whether his donation will 
lel eve a prolestnnt or a Homan Cothd e The 
sultan of luikeyhas set ns an esamjile in b» mu 
nificent subscript on which may make us Chr stisns 
ashamed of insisting upon differences between our 
churches as a erouod for not subscribing to the 
general fund Roman CathoHe equally with pro 
testant blood has beea freely shed with a noble 
daring in defence of our sovereignty in the East. 
Christiana of all denommoUons have suffered torture 
and death in the raost savage forms and the olgeet 
of the subscribers u to oUeviale the sufferings of 
tl ose who survive It is treason to homanity to 
suppose that the fund will not be honestly ded 
to the saored purposes for wh eh it is des gned 
As to the distnbut on of the Patriotic fund b s 
lordsh p sat 1 — Archbishop Cullen then states that 
when relief was granted in lJuhlin a parson was 
always employed to administer it 5 and he bad beard 
that be generally selected a protestaot eburdi or 
vestry as the place of doling it out. 1 never heard 
during the many months of my attendance on the { 
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cnrtrniges were the inuncibntc cause of the 
nMng~ma(lc use of by designing men, be- 
enute it united the Sfolnmnicdafi and flio 
Hifirloo in a common ciusc But let me 
not be mistindcrstooil Although I think 
it \Cf) probable that this wa.s mailc the pre- 
text for rebellion, I firmly bebeve that many 
who were otherwise loyal soldiers, were 
seduced from their nllcgianco by this 
mcanv, and were really mado to bchc’ictlnt 
the use of these cartridges was to bo forced 
upon them to destroy their religion Ii 
fact, there seems to hare been n delusion 
almost amounting to insanitj, which no 
cfTort on the part of the authontlcs could 
possibly have prevented Jilsny arc the 
ciusca to which the rebellion has been 
attributed — the conduct of Buropenn ofll- 
cers, the ccntniisation of authontv, depriv- 
ing comranmbng officers of the power of 
rewardingor pniiislung, the unwise abolition 
of corporeal punishment in the native armr, 
while It rcmniDcd ns a custom in the Buro- 
pcan nrmj, on tho plea that it would inter- 
fere to prevent high caste men from entering 
into the arm} Some, again, say that it 
was n movement agniust tbo missiouanes, 
hut I am happj to say that, neither m pn 
vote nor offic) li sources, is there the slightest 
trace that such was the case Another 
partj, taking a political view of the case, 
say that these tcrnblo events originated iii 
the yearning of the Mussulmans to recover 
their lost dommion, but whether that 
yearning excited tho levolt, or whether the 
revolt excited tho yearning, does not appear 


ot «• of my ofCcc as cl aiiman of the comm Itcc 
_ ly cwmpiViirtuj'filB-maiimfrm'file-u’sOTdai'inT, mud 
the pajoienti were made 1 y the paymasters of 
' pensions wherever their services could be ohta ned 
and alwan so as to meet the coniemence of the 
claimants as far as m ght be Ur Cullen then 
refers to the manner in which the funds were 
nltimately allotted end he says that they seem to be 
all gronu to protestant institutions and for pro- 
festanl purposes i his only proses list Dr Cullen 

IS wnt nff from Rome upon a subject dear to Eng 
land and Ireland in regard to wh eh he is ill 
informed At every step care has been taken to 
extend the same relief to the widows and eh Idren of 
Roman Catbol ca as to those of protestants. Rut 
while rel g ous belief forms no element in the cla m 
to tel ef due regard has been pa d to the re! g ous 
feel ogs and educauon of the Roman Caihol cs If 
the eharga of unfair conduct in regard to relief from 
tie Pattiouc Fund should be persuted in jt rosy 
be found necessary to enter more part cularly into 
facts in order to vindicate the conduct of the com 
miRee wh ch up to th s moment, has never been 
Impeached — I hare the honour to be 5 r, your 
*“*“•*»* servant SL Leo>4ED3 
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At all events, it is perfectly clear tliat sacli 
I n feeling (Iocs exist ; but still this could 
' only be a pirtnl cause, or it vroold be 
1 impossible to account for the fact that tlio 
Jlussnlmau princes and population exhibited 
j very little ayrapatliy for the mutineers By 
, others the revolt is attributed to wbat is 
I called the annexation policy. I do not 
think that 18 the case, because those affected 
' most by that policy have not joined the 
movement There is one other cause as- 
signed, to which I would allude — that the 
East India Company have neglected their 
duty of evangeUaing the natives This is a 
large and wide question , but X think that, 
while it IS our duty to abstain from direct 
interference with the conversion of natives 
to Christianity—that while, on the one 
hand, we are bound by treaties and acts of 
parliament to tolerate their forms of wor- 
ship, so long as they are not opposed to 
public morals j ou the other hand, I think 
It is our duty openly to avow our Christian 
faith, and, by precept and exaiople, to show 
that we are u Clinstiao nation, acting upon 
Christian principles "What we have now to 
look for IS tho punishment of those who 
have 80 grossly betrayed their trust, the 
liberal reward of those ivho have assisted us, 
particularly those who ha\ e befriended our 
countrymen and coontrywoiucn in tbcir 
distresses We shall bfti e to reorganise our 
military force, which no doubt most in the 
main be dependent upon European arms, 
assisted by native troops , for it will be im- 
possible to perform all the duties by Euro- 
peans By a judicious mixture of the two, 
such a force may be maintained as will pre 
vent, for the future, the danger from which 
1 hope we have now almost escaped In 
the next session of parliament, the subject 
Will, dnubllrs^ bcamply aad falJy d^scojsed , 
and I hope the Rrcal conservative party will 
approach the subject— thm which none can 
be of more interest, both to England and 
India — in a calm and dispassionate spirit, 
determined to do only what is best for 
India, and to avenge without dcstrojiug 
That is tho principle we have acted upon, 
and mil act upon ” 

The opinion of this honourihle gentle 
man, and his co directors in LeadenhTll 
street, so far as they were indindiuilly 
represented in his address, was certainly 
not that of persons whose pcrecpUoiis of 
fact were unobscured by ofScial ignorance, 
but among other authontics who took im 
active part m the general effort to throir 


I Iiglib upon the subject, the member for 
I Worcester, the Right lion. Sir John Pa- 
Lingtou, in a speech addressed to Ins con- 
Istitucnts on the Sud of October, observed 
' (hat, m Ins opinion, the people of England 
could not at tliat crisis commit n greater 
folly thin to shut their eyes to the magni- 
tude of it lie thought that the greatest 
fault that tho goiernmcnt had committed — 
and hero he spoke of the government of 
India rather than other majesty's ministers 
in this country — had been in underrating 
I tho magnitude of the rebellion, and in 
I speaking of it as only a military mutiny, 
and a passing Qutlireal. which would 
j speedily be subdued They might depend 
'ou It this was not n mere passing military 
mutiny He believed that, instead of its 
I being a mere military mutiny, it was a 
dcenly-orgamsed, long matured con^iracy, 
j with tite object of exterminating the English 
' m India Jn this aspect they ought to view 
it, and in viewing it in this aspect was our 
[greatest safety His advice to the country 
was don't let us underrate the danger, but 
: let us meet it in the spirit of Englishmen 
'determined to subdue it The iiewwhicli 
he took of the state of affairs— gloomy aud 
! anxious as ho admitted it to be— was a san- 
game feeling of ultimate success As to 
I the actual importance of the movement, lie 
' founded his opinion of the fact oa a pnrate 
letter received a few days smeo from lus 
excellency the governor of Ceylon (Sir 
Henry George Ward), who said we bad 
grcit reason to be thankful that the matter 
wis not worse thin it is The governor of 
Ceylon — from which island almost the first 
external aid reached the governor general — 
wrote, that we in England had hardly yet a 
full couceptiou of the danger which we hid 
esmped , for that India had been saved by I 
the premature outbreak at Meerut In 
another fortnight, had not that ontbreaL 
taken place, there would hive been a simul- 
taneous massacre of all the Europens in 
India And his correspondent used this 
remarkable expression — that “hevenly be 
lievcd there would not have been a European 
left to tell the talc” We had been saved 
that dnuger by the premature outbreak at 
Meerut ludii had uot been governed as it 
ought to have been It was onlj yesterdir 
tliat he hid submitted to the astonished 
eves of a large party m a country lioiue, 
official proof that, in collecting the revenues I 
of India, there bad been practised m the I 
name of England — he would not say by the | | 
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tijion ti4~-<)nr«onicn t)ntra|jc<1,0Hrrliwrclici 
burnt, nnd tlioii4Mi<U of iitliro Cbnttiftna 
iiin^'acrcil on our nccount— -we bIJ ficl tliat 
tlio cnti»t* i( our own We cumot Irnvo it In 
tbc lianili of nn jurnible nutlionlr Tlie 
nlisioHx cjiu itions nbmr are of that iiilrreti 
tliat, once *ei on fi>ol, ihev will Bptnte tbc 
wlmlc llntuli peoj 1e '\\ c mur or mar not 
be bvpoenui nml fmatieij lint n nntion 
wbicb uprtuN minr Jitimlrctl thousati ?* 
B rear m ibe attctnril to rjirt vl tbe proapel »1l 
OTcr tbc earth, nnil that nnnually piemit out 
bnmlmli! ofdcrotnl younp men to tlit wort, 
will, m fnet, no longer cnilnrc that Clm»- 
tinmtr »bQ«’<l be nctunlU diieoiimjietl, anil 
all but nrnbiliilcd muter *omc circnm* 
ilaneer, turoushont n m«t coimtrr wlneli 
we enU our own, nnil wbicli ii umlcr our 
Iftwi Tbo ibPlculliMof *Aliif» inp our own 
B-1140 of truth and duty withnat a too Tiolctit 
JoterftfJTDCo wjtb the mtiic aupentitiont 
and dclunnm, nrt not to be orerlookcd , but 
the Bntiih pcojda arc too much imprc«et1 
with the truth and nnportanec of tlicir 
filth, niul the rcipo mhihtr dcTohme on it* 
holden, not to nilow it nt lent fair ph) 
Htcre 11 A nmrcrtil conrietion in the 
llritiili people, that tho real cticntlci of 
their faith in Itidm arc nnt only the to- 
tiriei of impudent tmpatture or ndicn 
loHi mythology We lure to contend 
njmiutt vanotti pohcica which 1110 tbcio 
tliiogi for weapons— a,;‘unit an iramciiao 
amount of mere unhclicf, and perhaps tbc 
still more scnovis obitaclr oflow Chnstnn 
morals, but these arc matters of whirli tho 
Uritish people is now fulij cognizant, niiil 
n‘wnVmn‘ dmlu’AV.jwuvunMnue AJxmv 

%\c are aware that, in tho minigcmcnt of 
such n country ns India, there must be much 
policy of n sort which recoils from popuhr 
agitation and open discussion Nor, indeed, 
ore wo ndrocntiiigamorc public and respon- 
sible management of Indian affairs, ns if it 
were a matter tint rested on adrocacy, and 
was before a tribunal If any dependence is 
to be placed on the deep interest eTcrjwhcro 
excited, on the strong opinions CTcrywhcre 
expressed, nud the rcadvccho girea to those 
opinions, the mnttcr is past ailrocacy and 
tribunals It is already resolved on , and 
when parliament reassembles it will treat 
the subject with as little rc^erre, and with a* 
direct an appeal to the responsibility of the 
minister, as if it were a purely domestic 
question Nothing can now undo the hold 
wLicli India has, at last, taken on tbc minds 


bebef that llif* qtir^tioii Is llicir own How 
far that interference will he piislicd will 
dcpcitil on the aurecii of otir firms nud the 
piiMprritr of Imlii under the existing formi 
of fiilmliintration, but no eubstautinl ob- 
atsrle will lie nllowcd fo intfrpo»o between 
India find I’n„hnd, thnt docs find luSlrs to 
miicb for licr No mmistcr will be per- 
tniltcil to throw on Ibe ahiflow of a com* 

I anr or n lioird the rtspo isibility of mca- 
aiires Or neglects in winch we nrc all m 
deeply concerned m in tlic srclfare of our 
own metropolis No doubt, tacli a state of 
public feeling, if not otherwise sitisficd, 
would lead crcntiiallr to tho immcdiato 
assumption of India by the Ilritiih crown, 
and Its admmistntioii by a sccrctsry of 
state, like any other crown dependfucy 
We arc not now adtocating am eonstitU' 
tionni change, and are not rilled on to 
answer liny objeefjou Wo are onJr pointing 
out tlic fact lint Ilritisli opinion has now 
tnl cn poisession of Iiidnn affurs, and will 
bcnctforth be content with nothing short of 
a direct roiec upon them ” 

The pcneroui spirit tint had been evoked 
In the siiffcnnp of our fellow roiintryraco 
III liidn, was not confined to mere monrtnrv 
contributions A desire to nvengo the name* 
less iniliginhcs towlucli rtighsh men and 
women, and even children, had been nti I 
still were subjected, nnimnled all classes 
with a desire to aid m infficting punishment 
upon their eowirdly and viinlictivc perse 
cutors The militiis of the country, ns they 
were scvcnllj cnllcd out for embodiment, 
almost without exception offered themsclrcs 
.Ci-A'iisvie.M'Aivrtir JJlir .wysa’ JifinroAhixc 
militi'i nrtillci^, and the regiment of Hen 
frewshire mditin, to n man, had the honour 
of showing the example of patriotism to 
their brother volunteers, and the lack of 
men with strong arms and stout hearts, to 
inflict retnbuluc justice upon the murderers 
lu Indii wfis among tho least of the diffi 
cnlties of government 
And It was not surprising such should be 
the case, for tho spirit of the nation had 
been roused, and one universal cry for ren 
gemica upon the murderers of the innocent 
and the defenceless echoed over the country 
At length, the very exuberance of the feel 
mg produced a partial reaction, and voices 
were heard pleading for moderation, and 
excusing, where they could not he denied, 
the perpetration of acts by which the name 
of sepoy hid become synonymous with that 


of the people, or disabuse that people of the j of fiend incarnate Persons were found 
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who, personally unaffected 1 j\ tlie rrongs 
of Olliers, took upon tliemselres, m the 
name of Immaiiity and justice, to deny the 
ficts upon which tins popular indignation 
was liased,nnd,\'?\\ev& denial was \mpoasvU\c, 
ciidcaToured to nrgtie down the otherwise 
unassailable proofs These odrocates for 
over strained humanity denounced theuni- 
aersal cry for justice, and denied that 
wrongs had been inflicted which could war- 
rant the intervention of other than ordinary 
means for repressing them The terrible 
details of outrage and suffering that each 
succeeding mad had brought to this countrv, 
were declared to be for the greater part utter 
fabrications, or wild aud malicious exaggera- 
tions 'With such people it was impossible 
to hold an argument they had taken their 
stand upon some imaginary platform whence 
they could descry the track of the revolt as 
it ravaged society lO India , and from that 
point of view ouly would they recognise the 
right to deal with wretches whose acts had 
divested them of everr claim to mercy at 
the hand of man It is possible that, uuder 
the exciting phases of tho sepov revolt, 
puVic indieQatioo might have led to dan 
gerous excess, had the perpetrators of the 
wrong been near at hand, but the effort to 
throw a cloak of palliation over the crimes 
of tho native army of Bengal, was an error 
which, if encouraged, would ultimately have 
arrested justice m its career, aud inflicted 
au indelible stain upon the European clia 
ncter Englishmen are coQstitutiooallr 
humane to the weak and wretched, and, 
indeed, to all of whom there is still hope of 
amendment, and whose actions can possibly 
be deemed to have exceeded their inten 
tiQus , but bumanity is not justice when it 
13 strained on behalf of those who exhibit in 
their actions a deep seated depravity, or 
when it IS applied to the treacherous, and 
to those who have practised refinements of 
cruelty, or outraged tbe defenceless and the 
young popular fcelmg has been sometimes 
misdirected, and nnjustiv severe , but bene 
volcnce and fovgivcness of injury have also 
flowed in mistaken channels aud it was a 
grand mistake to endeavour to persuade tf c 
world that it could be the duty of English 
men to ba humane where huraaniCy would 
bo wasted, and where the offenders, bv 
their own ruthless acts, were placed bejond 
tho pale of humanity, such os were the 
perpetrators of tho atrocities that dutm 
gaishcd the cxrlv days of the war of the 
revolt 


Tlusviewof strict nncotopromising justice, 
might be very properly applied as well to the 
mutineers collectiicU, ns to every indnidual 
of them, unless Iio could prove lumself an 
txceplusa , Cot, •xs ^ gcnct'vl rule, wUcraver 
the routineers Lad had the power they had 
murdered women and children It certainly 
did occur that, in some few cases, parties of 
the insurgents, or ludividunl sepoys, or 
native servants, had warned tho Europeans 
of danger , and at the risk, and even cost of 
their own lives, had led men, women, and 
children to i place of safety, knowing the 
certain fate of such persons if they should 
fall into tbe bauds of the general body of 
their confederates , but it must be remem- 
bered, that if, in some cases, a regiment or 
company seut off their officers and families 
unharmed, the net was an isolated one, and 
contrary to orders , for the instructions from 
the head quarters of the conspiracy, as 
roved by letters intercepted in all parts of 
ndn, were to destroy with the European 
I officer (or sahib), his wife and children , and 
It IS also to bo observed, that at the time of 
eacli successive act of mutiny, it was known 
how the 'European women and children had 
been treated elsewhere The massacres of 
Delhi, Jhausie, and Cawapore, with all their 
atrocities, were matters of notoriety before 
the bulk of the Bengal army had joined tbe 
cause committed to such bcmble excesses , 
and It WAS this debberate consent and ready 
comphaty in the most abominable deeds, 
that had removed those who joined the cause 
out of the reach of pardon it was justifi 
canon enough that they had made common 
cause with the perpetrators From such 
men nothing was to be expected but a repe 
titioo of similar crimes at tlio first safe 
opportunity, and it was not doubted that 
the men who had once plaved false to their 
rulers, and exercised their foul malignity ( 
upon defenceless viclms, would ever after 
be hankering after such opportunity to 
repeat their excesses Upon the whole, as 
tunc wore on, Englishmen, generallj , became 
disposed to regard the outbreak as a great I 
providential opportunity of showing to the j 
Hindoos that they also had a caste— but 
that It was a caste of nature and of 
humaniCv It is true that, fora time, the} 
came to regard all wlio were ever so re- 
motely compromixcd m the enraes ofJfay 
and June, 18o7, as fallen below the level of 
hamanitv— degraded to a low class of brutes, 
and fit only to be knocked on the liead or 
crushed under the feet, and nil of them 
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nutliont), lilt ho feared not ^rithoiit the and to tindicato our Bovereign nutbontj 

knowledge of I ugltshracn-— there had hctii thw ii no doubt our right, and it is our 
practised tortures little less horrible than duty*' 

those which we now deplored This must After pointing out the necessity for 
be borne in mind in the day of reckoning, strengthening tho hands of gorernment by 
and m dealing with this question, let them soluntary enlistment for the inilitia, which 
bear in nmid these two great cirdmal oh would enable the authorities to avail them- 
jeets — first, that, as a great nation, we must selves of disciplined regiments from the 
re-establish the authority of tho aoicrcign home stations, for Hcruce m India, Lord 
m India, and, tccoiidh, that when that I llcnborough continued— “I ask you only 
nullionty is re established India must be to do what I know you can do, and what I 
better goaerned feel you ought to do, for the assistance of 

Of the vast importance of the rebellions the country m tins critical juncture of our 
morement then in action, liord Klicii- nifairs It is impossible to over estimate its 
borough, who, from bis antecedents in con- importance There is nothing man holds 
ucctioii with llindostnn, was specially dear for wbicli wo liaro not now to fight 
i cutitlcd to attention when referring to the If we should not bear ourselves manfully in 
' people 01 cr whom he bad held rule nsgover- the contest thus forced upon us — ifweshould 
I iior general, distinctly stated Ins >tcw of the not succeed m it, we must be content, not 
' struggle as being one fur the dismember- only to lose the noblest empire in the world, 

^ ment of the empire, by an address to the but to make tlic name of Loghshmen a by- 
I yeomanry and farmers in tie vicinity of liis word of shame among nations The wives 
I estates , in which ho urged reasons for their and daughters of our countrymen hare been 
i assistance m bringing the country through publicly Molated, their children have been 
tho difficulties that surrounded it In this put to death with circmnstanccs of cruelty 
document the noble carl said— “You may surpassing all we read of m history os tlio 
not have looked into nil the details of what puoisbmciits inflicted by God upon the 
has taken place in India, but you must oflcodiug Jews It has not been deemed 
know tins— that we have there a great war sufficient to destroy us Wo were first to bo 
forced upon us by rebels who would deprive dishonoured, oud this in a country through 
all our countrymen of their Uvea, and Lng whichwebaveproudly— perhaps too proudly 
land of an empire, that where we |»laced -stalked as conquerors for a hundred 
our confidence we have been met with trea years Po y ou suppose that, if we could 
cherv, where we acted with kindness wo submit to this in India we should not be 
have encountered murder— murder, not di- threatened vntb it m Lugland ? Do yon I 
reeled onlyagaiost men by whom resistance imagtae that the great military powers of 
might be made, and from whom wrongs Durope, always prepared for war, offended 
might have been feared, but eitenduig by our pride, resentfiU of our former vie 
equally to unoffending, helpless women — to tones, and coictmg our present wealth, I 
the children at their knees, and to the would long permit us to enjoy in peace the 
infants at their breasts — spanng none, and luxuries we chng to, and the dreams of irre 
often inflicting death with torture upon the sistible strength in which we fatuously in 
body where it had already more cruelly dulge’ Be assured that if, under the 
tortured the mind We have seen there, in strongest necessity ever imposed upon a 
almost ever instance of mutiny, one general people, we do not nse as one man to vmdi 
deliberate design, not only to deprive us of cate our national honour, and to re establish 
the dominion we have so long Iield with our Indian empire, the horrors we reid of 
honour, but to plice us, as a people, under with shuddering as perpetrated at ileerut 
circumstances ol outrage and of indignity, and at Delhi, will not tor ever be averted 
which, if we submit to them, must render from our island home " 
us m the eyes of all living men, and of nil Amidst the conflict of opinions arising 
future generations, a despised and degraded from the adverse views taken by public 
race AVill you submit to this? You will men of the cause and progress of the Imdian 
say you never will — you will have redress revolt, and of the means to be adopted 
and vengeance We will say nothing about for re establishing British authority lu the 
vengeance, that belongs only to a higher revolted districts, the state of the home 
power, but to punish crime so signally as institutions connected with the govern 
to deter all hereafter from its commission, meet of Indin, became a theme of frcqnent 
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objcctsof detestation nnd contempt Itwn 
pcflnjis onlj’ jirnjicr ami nsrfut.with ft sic»r 
ter tiic future scliooling of the Indian mind, | 
to mnrk m ociywnj tlic disgust cnRcn- 
dcrcci tlicir nets, tlicir nutiuirs nnd nbet* 
tors , ftiid to impress upon tlic Hindoo nnd 
fiiiRttcs thnt if tJicj cutisideivd 
it thtir boumUn dntv to extirpate Chris, 
tians, tlicir wncs ami diildrcn — their con- 
querors also cansulcrcd it their lationnl 
ciuty, and posituc necessity, to extirpate m 
turn eicry s\ retch wlio held such doctrine 
The question of Christianity in India, 
hecamo, nbont the end of the rear, n frmt- 
fill theme of (liscnssiou on platforms, and 
by the press JJy some, the duty of con- 
sorting the heathen at all cost, nnd nt 
any risks, was held as a point of faith that 
It would be nn abnegation of Christianity to 
neglect Dy pthcra, any such interference 
with the religious prejudices of « people 
was denounced as impohtic, t>ranmcnl, 
and dangerous It would be impossible, 
within the limits of the present work, to 
give even n tithe of the arguments adduced 
in favour of citlicr new of the subject, but 
OOP of, if not the most rational, contribution 
to the penersl fund of discussion, was em- 
bodied in ft letter published in the Times of 
Octol)crSlst,uudertIie jnitinls"S 6 O /* 
vn whveU the writer observes— -“I do not 
think tins country will ever endure that we 
should Cither assault the faith of the OAtnes 
of India, bs if it were a thing to be taken 
by storm, or bj any means savouring of 
bribery, seek to buy over to our own views 
those who ore, in belief, opposed to us But 
I trust never again to eee the day when 
Christian rule is to work, so far as it is 
Christian, behind a veil, lest it should shock 
the prejudices of its subjects, and may the 
i BViu never again, rise on the day wliich shall 
see Christian rulers sanctioning in any way 
I whatever the public performance of 'ntes* 

1 not only revolting to our own faith, but to 
all that IS held to be decent by any one 
civilised nation 1 I may be told, as 1 have 
beeu, that many of our greatest men have, 
and some still do, without concealment, fre 
quent public assemblies of the foolest cha- 
racter, met for the worst of purposes, vf so, 
the nation does not find them ‘ sentries' at 
the doors Fashion has sanctioned many 
an outrage on our faith, but has not yet 
dared to ask for tl e trumpets of our troops 
to do honour to our contempt of our 
Maker 

‘ Exped ency in India has, I fear, ran not, 
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nnd wo now, in the judgments of oi/r Deity, 
read Ills will ns to temporising with the 
worship of other deities I have rend with 
attention the j/ros and cons of this Indio 
religious question I ca i see the difficulty 
tlmt hesets it, but I only SCO it when 1 at 
the same time see that the question is one 
which, ns such, cannot for one moment 
be entertained All the fog tliniugh which 
wo labour so hard to penetrate, seems to me 
to be m itself a creation of our own Once 
admit that you are to rule a nation with 
any Bacrificc of wliat is due to your own 
fAi’tli, find you arc lost in the mist of how 
much sacrifice 1 If you arc to strike a bar- 
gain between God and Moloch, who is to be 
the umpire to decide the justice of the 
terms? WJicn truth begins concession to 
error, even in small details, Joes it not 
cease to be truth? I am, then, of those 
wJio liold that, for no purpose whatever, is 
English rule in India to concede aught of 
liUChnslian character vrhich it would not 
concede m England God forbid that we 
should proselytise by the sword > Let those 
who rule, give to the teacher of the true 
faith liberty to teach in India, subject only 
to such Jaws as shall not Jnoder his object, 
but only restrain him from any clearly 
improper attempts nt its nttainpient Let . 
the life of every native be as the life of one 
of our own people— that for which he may 
claitn our protection We must not seek to 
put down falsehood by force , but we are 
bound to forbid all who bold the truth 
to lend falsehood any aid There will come 
a time when idolatry must yield to the 
gospel. It js for the ruler to wait that time, 
not to confound mere power with truth, but 
ever to let power be on its aide — never on 
the side of error 

"1 wonder not that the sepoy hns no rever- 
ence for our faith, for though he may know 
something of it as a thing of book,’ as 
a thing of great 'profession’—-though he I 
may hare seen some consistent to it, what a 
picture has he seen m the many, and 
among tliat multitude, how many Jiave been 
hu immediate rulers? I belli e there is no 
part of her majesty's dominions which has, 
from time to time, given to God truer, 
better servants than India, hut who docs 
not know that there is yet a vri-y dark side 
to the picture — that those to whom the na 
tires should have looked, as from their post 
tioQ planted to bo lights on a hiU, to shine to I 
God's glory, have vet m their unconcealed 
profligacy, been a disgrace to that very faith I 
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I the Hindoo vas to be !eo to thmk to isucL 
I parcr than lus ohh 

j “Thcte, sir, nre dart of wlial m called 
, *inmcaUr Chnstianity,’ there la a great 
moral bustling going on — school fust, pulpit 
fuss, platform -nd post pnndial fn»t, nil 
aiming at man’s good 'II urc » a wo iJcr- 
ful development of the ‘biceps,’ but some* 
bow the tjcrvons B*rotig ktrokc hat yet to be 
given Sm It as nmpant, *is well, and as 
foully dressed as ever This stul ‘ muscular 
I Christianity,* to my poor wnderstanding, it 
simply paralysed for want of Chnst, for 
I want of His teaching, guidaticc, and spirit, 

. and this appears to be the list thing sought, 

1 ns It is the very first thing on winch success 
mast depend ” 

I Among the multitude of suggestions of 
all kinds that were urged upon the home 
govcrntncDt,aswcll as upon those of the three 
presidencies at this penad, was one tmme 
dntely connected with the important subject 
\ of the rceon«tractian of the native army, 

I which commanded senous attcntiou By 
’ the promoters of ilie idea, it was estimated 
that a body of at least 25 000 troops might 
at onee be raised from the natiic Christians, 
who had luthcrto been excluded from milt 
tary somcc bv the truckling of the authori- 
ties to the bigotry aud prejudices of the 
^lussnlman and Hindoo scpojs, and it was 
also presumed that the number might fairly 
be doubled, if -tbc accounts of the mission 
arics as to the success of the r labours, were 
to be relied on If the published records of 
the preccJfog thirty years, in connection 
with those labours, were correct, there were 
almost as many boys at Christian schools at 
the beginning of tbat period, os would have 
made up the number in the last generation , 
so that it was not considered extravagant to 
assign the presumed number of 60,000 as 
a procurable number of adults fit for mih 
tary service, if the ordinary rules with regard 
to stature were dispensed with It was ad 
mitted that the government had always 
manifested an absolute rcougnancc to recruit 
amongst the Christian population , and that 
no native Christian could be received into 
any Bengal regiment — it being even neces 
sary that anT occasional couverts should 
leave the service It wis also asserted, tliat 
the only safe method of reconstructing the 
Bengal army, would be by raising regiments 
of Christmas exclusively — a plan which 
would raise the native Christians m their 
own esteem, would ensure a constantsuppir 
of recruits , and, when the converts sfaonld 


find themselves treated with as mnch favour 
by tbe Bntish, as they now cxpeneccc of 
contempt and persecution from Bmhmms 
and Mohammedans, tlicr would not only bo 
devoted to tlio service, but would multiply 
to an extent highly advantageous to the 
govertmieiit 

It was observed, in rcplj to this proposi- 
tion. that there could be no doubt of ob- 
taining any number of adherents by offer- 
iiig such a premium on religious conversion, 
and that if there were many converts 
already, there would be multitudes more on 
the opening of a new profession to con- 
verts, and the springing np of n new foun- 
tain of honour aud reward, but, it was 
asked, m the first place, "what sort of 
Christians would sucit soldiers be?" The 
catholic missionaries believed their con- 
verts in India to be between three and four 
hundred thousand, flic and thirty years 
Ago, and the conrertM sincerely believed 
tlicmselrcs to form a part of the Christian 
church yet, when the troubles of Europe 
separated them from their teachers, they 
presently lapsed into a condition which left 
them only the name of Chnstians Evil 
effects DO less conspicuous attended the 
strifes of protestant sects, under which the 
converts were left nneertmn whether they 
were really Chnstnus or not I he painful 
consequences of such strifes hastened the 
good work of establishing mission schools , 
and large numbers of the native Christians 
now apcculatcd on for soldiers, had had the 
advantage of a training from childhood 
in those schools, whicli contained nearly 
100 OOQ pufila ixL 1853 The great botlv 
of the native Chnstiau population was de 
dared to be m the south of the Peninsula, 
and one conspicuous feature of the mis- 
sioonry policy was shown m fixing their 
setUemeuts as far ns possible from the mili- 
tary stations They seemed to aim at keep- 
ing the mihtarv profession ns much as pos 
siblc out of light nod out of mind , and this 
was not wonderful, if they had any regard 
for the peace, comfort, and steadfastness of 
their disciples To organise Christian re 
giateuta, therefore, would be to invert the 
missionary scheme altogether , to precipi 
tato a religious war, to institute a worse 
than a state, even a military, religion, to 
offer sanctions of a worldly and corrupting 
nature, and to sweep together a host of 
adventurers hypocrites, and *ne er do wcels’ 
of all sorts under the deseciated name of 
the Chnstnu religion Such men might 
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bo called Christians , but tboysrouW more 
resemble the militar} apostles of the 
Koran Suppose the tiling tloncj however, 
niul a compact urmj of Christian scpojs 
organised, drilled, and practised, what 
could it do that Mould not be a reversal of' 
the unnersal toleration of the goicrnmcut' 
of India for a century past? "Whatever j 
might be said after the existing result of 
the policy of universal toleration professed ! 
by the rulers of India, it was, and it idwajs 
had been, a fine spectacle, and one which 
touched the native heart, to sec men of 
various faiths forming one organisation, 
and hung as brethren in regard to their 
secular calling, however wide apart they 
might be m tiic religious In the early 
days of the sepoys, the attachment of the 
men to their Christian commanders, and 
1 the capacitv of followers of all the Asiatic 
faiths to live and act together profes. 

I sionally, never were doubted by anybody. 
Jloreover, this composite character of our 
armies had been of lufimte use m con* 
trolling tbo rcbgious feuds of the uom 
military public Buuog the commotion at 
Benares, lo the autumn of 1813, the sepoys 
intervened for the restoration of order, yust 
os tho Turkish authorities iater|>ose be- 
tween tho Greek and Latin Christians at 
Jerusalem m the holy week The Mus- 
sulman weavers of Benares destroying Hin- 
doo idols on tho one hand, and the Hindoo 
pilgrims and merchants defilmg Moham- 
medan cemeteries and hurumg Mussulman 
dwellings on the other, were coerced, 
quietly and effectually, by sepoys of both 
inwhs, m their character of an, impartial 
force, whose duty it was to keep down 
lehelhon against public order None but 
a mixed force could have managed Bennres 
at that time, or as long as it was the chief 
City of pilgrimage , and if, in a few years, 
it was found as raamgeaWe as any other 
City, it was due to the firmness with which 
the Christian Eughsh enforced a regard to 
the liberties of all by the hands of men of 
many faiths It might be said, that there 
would be no chance of doing such things 
again, if we had a native Christian force, 
and the time had passed for having Moham- 
medan and Hindoo soldiers at all but it 
was yet more important to consider that, 
by any such exclusive organisation, we 
should be generating more commotions, like 
those old Jlenares nuts It was assumed 
tiiat, when once the banner of the fintfa > 
I was made the banner of the regiment, 
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India Would become the tjieatre of reli- 
gious wars, winch would show how little the 
world bad advanced since the days of the 
prophet and Ins first warnor apostles 
Looking beyond India, the present time 
appeared ill adapted for such rashness. 
There was no haunt of jMohammedans, 
from metropolitan cities to the wilds of 
Afncan deserts and islets in the Eastern 
Arcliipelago, where there was not existing a 
portentous stir among tho faithful, in the 
expectation of an approaching complete 
triumph of the prophet and his religion 
In Turkey, the Chnstians were m anxiety 
and peril, in Persia, Muasulman arrogance 
was unbearable Wicrcver the Indian 
news spread, whether discussed m mosques, 
or propagated by caravans of trade or pil 
grimngc, the result was adverse to Cbns- 
tiaoity To create and rely upon an exclu- 
sively Cliristinn soldiery, simply because it j 
would call itself Christian, would be to 
plunge into an age of religious warfare, 
before which the crusades would appear 
but skirmishing bouts, preparatory to a 
campaign of vital import 

Such were among the arguments ogainst 
the organisatjDD of an army of Christian 
converts There was mucli to be said on 
either side to moke the ult mate decision a 
senous matter, nod it was felt that, lu 
England, too much consideration could not 
be given to a proposition which might so 
vitally affect the constitution of an impor- 
tant arm of its imhtary power in Ilmdostan 
At length occasion offered for enlightening 
the British public upon tho question, how 
fur the policy of the governor general of 
India was accordant with the views of the 
borne government On the 4th of No- 
vember, at a banquet given at the JManston- j 
honsc by the lord mayor, after the presents- J 
tion of a sword of honour, and the freedom * 
of the city of London, to If R H the 
Puke of Cambndge, Earl Granville, then 
president of the council (after eulogishig 
the conduct of Irtjrd Elgin in refeiencc to i 
the Indian difficulty), expressed the opinion 
of himself juid colie^ues on tho policy of 
Lord Canning, m the following language 
— “Tliere is another noble lord m the Last, 
upon whom has rested a heavier responsi- 
bility than has ever been sustained by 
any subject of her preseut majesty. Lord 
Cauning did not, as has sometimes been 
said, solicit office, but when, after careful | 
deliberation on the part of the government, i 
the offico of governor general of India had j 
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been oficreil tohiri, am! -wlicn after rerv 
matnre reflection on hi5 part, he had ic 
cepted that ofllce, he proceeded to India, 
and do’o’cd Ins admirable habits of busi- 
ness to the promotJoji of ctcjj possib’c mv 
tcnal and social improrcmcnt in the great 
pemnsnla committed to Ins charge A 
dreadful creut happened— one which no 
one could hate nntiapatcd As toon as 
that event was known in Euglaml, the atten- 
tioo of rnghshmen was, I mas sa\, entirely 
absorbed by the proceedings m India, nnd 
from that moment to the present every step 
taken by the goTcrnor general was most 
anaiously entieised Sometimes, I must 
sav. Ins condnet was Tcrr fairle weighed, 
hut at other times I thmk he has been 
assailed with such wholesale censnre and 
condemnation as it was almost impossible 
for any one to hare deserved Now, I beg 
that I may not be misunderstood 1 think 
Out no greater misfortune could happen to 
this nation than that the public acts of public 
men should not he exposed to the most 
anxious nnd sererc criticism , and I believe 
that those who cnticiso such acts with abj 
hty nnd fairness render the greatest pos 
siljlc •mice to the community At the 
same time there js one short compound 
word srhich will always hare Us cfTcct with 
the Unlish public— 1 mean fair play, for, 
although they like to have public nffairs 
discussed before them in every shape, thev 
postpone their final judgment until they 
are iii possession of all the facts and have 
heard both sides A great inanv accusa 
lions have been brought against the govern 
juent of India Some of them are of a very 
tnvial character, others depend so entirely 
upon details and circumstances, of winch 
we know absolutely nothing that I will not 
allude to tl cm But there is one charge 
which has been urged against Lord Canning; 
and which appears to me one of the gravest 
charges that could be made against a man 
111 bis position — namely, that, giving way 
to a certain sentimental and maudlin liu» 
roaiiity, lie has forgotten what was dm? to 
justice, and has interfered with tliose mib 
tnrjr authorities m whose hands the pumsb 
meat of the mutineers must mainly rest 
Now, upon this point the common sense of 
the country has fully spoken out Both 
public writers and public speakers hare 
(lone BO, and no one, I may say, has laid 
down more forcibly than the Duke of Cam 
bridge, thcdoctnbe that it would bo wrong 
in every point of view, if condign punish- 


ment were net loflictetl upon wen who Imre 
disgraced the human form which they bear 
1 cannot help remarking, tint upon tins 
subject public opinion has been ratified by 
a gcntlcnjin who is not one of ourselves, 
and who cannot he supposed to be actuated 
I hr cxcitctl feelings — I mean the most re- 
jspcctcd nimistcr of the United States, 

I who, as a disinterested observer, has justly 
said, that men who hare coramittcJ names 
winch prove tliem to be the enemies of man- 
kind at large, ought to be extirpated from 
the face of the earth I can only sav, tint 
if, upon a calm review of tlic course of Lord 
Canning’s administmtion, he should appear 
to hare given way to the maudlin senti 
ments to winch 1 have alluded, no feeling 
of personal fnendsliip would be sudlcient 
to prerent me from expressing, at t?ie earliest 
opportonitv , and m the most public manner, 
my opinion that he is unworthv of the trust 
which has been confided to him I must 
sav, however, I do not fenr that my fnen Iship 
will be put to auy such test as that I can 
see nothiog in the acts of Lonl Canning to 
justifv the charges which have been brought 
ftgamst him I shall refer to one cose 
The late and much lamented Mr Colvin, 
after showing great energy and admirable 
judgment in his administration, issued a 
proclamation oTering full pardon to those 
rebels who should submit at once Lord 
Canning immediately reprimanded. Mr 
Colnn for tli s proclamation, and directed 
by tclcgropb that it should be suppressed, 
at the same time issuing another of au cn. 
tirely different tenor In more than one 
letter privately addressed to me by Lord 
Canning ho Jm dwelt upon the ‘soreness 
of heart' — those nre Ins very words — ex 
cited by the feeling that retribution has 
been delayed upon * devils m liuman form ’ 
Much stress has been laid upon n proclama 
tion, or rather order, which lias been lately 
issued Now , I shall give no opinion of my 
own ns to that proclamation, as to whether 
it was judicious m its substance, or ns to 
the time nt which it was issued, but I 
shall venture to state n few undeniable 
facts respecting it The tendency of that 
direction or proclamation was, that death 
should be inflicted upon all the guilty, 
although in some cases, where there were 
extenuating circumstances, the ultimate pe 
nalty should not be at once inflicted, but 
the stnetest injunctions were given to sparp 
none except the really innocent That 
order was addressed exclusively to the 
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civil authorities. It did not give to them 
one iota of more power than they had 
before, but merely gave them certnm direc 
tions as to the exercise of those powers 
which, by law, they already possessed 
The only reference to the military author\ 
ties was, that in certain doubtful cases the 
civil officers should not act theroselve«, but 
should liand over their prisoners to the 
military authonties, to be dealt with by 
them I know it may he said, that although 
this order was addressed to the civil authori 
ties, it was calculated, indirectly, to produce 
*1 discouraging effect upon the raihtaty 
authonties Upon tins point I shall give 
no opinion , but I may refer to one case that 
has come to my knowledge I believe there 
are no two men in India who more folly 
deserve the confidence of the public than 
General Wilson and Sir John Lawrence 
It appears to me, that General Wilson, wlole 
showing the greatest boldness and enei^y 
m handling his troops and in maintaming 
their discipline, is also most careful not to 
expose them unnecessarily I believe, also, 
there is no doubt that Sir J Lawrence 
combines the qualities of a soldier aiid 
a statesman in a greater degree than, per* 
haps, any other man m India But what 
has been the effect of the proclamation 
upon these two men? It appears that 
General Wilson wrote to Sir J Lawrence a 
few days before this proclamation was 
issued, stating that there >vere certain 
irregular cavalry whose mode of mutiny 
had distmguishcd them from their fellows, 
and that it would be roost expedient and 
politic that they should be treated with 
some leniency General Wilson accord I 
lugly asked Sir J Lawrence whether he I 
himself, or whether Sir J Lawrence, would [ 
be justified lu exercising any discretion? 
Sir J Lawrence answered m the uegative, 
and said he could not give any nuthontj , 
that he did not think General Wilson could 
cscraso any discretion , but tbit, >f General 
Wilson would male a representation at 
^lead quarters, it would probably be attcuded 
to Almost immediately after the dispatch 
of the letter containing this stafemcBt, Sir 
J Lawrence received the proclamation lie 
then wrote to General Wilson, and said— 
‘Although the proclamation does not speci- 
fically apply to this case, yet its apinC follv 
justifies you m following oat the dictates of 
sound polic} * And Sir J Lawrence the** 
went on, in the moat clear nud eloquent 
terms, to show, not merely the liumanityf 
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but the sound practical policy of the procla 
matiOD I do not give my own opinion on 
the subject, 'ilthough I have formed one, 
but I do think that the opinions of two 
such men as these are worthy of considera- 
tion by the public of this country, before 
they come to the conclusion that Lord 
Canning is a pusillanimous statesman 
There is another point which has been very 
much canvassed in this country — namely, 
the sending up of Mr Grant to control the 
military authorities, and to liberate the 
mutineers It is reported that Mr Grant 
has liberated 150 mutineers I have no 
means of knowing whether that story is true 
or false, or whether, if that act took place, 
there were any ciicumstances which would 
justify the governor general m sanctioning 
or lo disapproving it But this I know 
as a positive fiict, that the governor general 
sent Mr Grant, not to control the military 
authonties, or to liberate mutineers or mur- 
derers , but, as tlie lieutenant governor of 
the North Western Provinces was confined 
in the i^ort of Agra, ond unable to discharge 
bis civil duties, It was deemed desirable that 
a loam itnem should be provided, and, on 
that account, Mr Giant was dispatched 
to the district One of the quahhcations 
which Lonl Canntug bclieica that Mr 
Grant possessed was, that he was fully 
impressed with the importance of not inter- 
fering with the military authonties in the 
performance of bis duties Ihcre is one 
other point, which lias hardly created as ^ 
much feeling here as in Scotland — I mean 
the alleged chfTercnccs between Sir Cohn 
Campbell and Lord Canning 1 was rejoiced 
to hear that bis royal highness has received 
exactly the same informatiou which has 
reached roc, and that tlic natural and just 
indignation of the people of Scotland, at 
their favourite soldier being thwarted by 
a civihnn and what they call a red tnpist, is 
uofounded I happen to know that, during 
the few necks of Sir Colin Campbell’s resi 
dcQcc in Calcutta, Lord Canning had abun- 
dant opportunities of discovering and iipprc- 
aating his great qualities as a man and 
A soldier, and 2 know, also, that Sir Colin 
Campbell, during tlie same period, saw 
reason to admire the indefalignble industry, 
energy, and courage of Lord Canning ns 
governor general of India, and that a solid 
fnendship has been established between 
tbcse two men, who entertain feelings of 
mutual respect and regard I cannot licJp 
mcutiociDga fooiewhat tnnal circumstaare. 
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bat one whicli shows bttw cnutioas we 
shouhl be in belicnng rumours that occa* 
sionall*’ reach us from Iniln Sir Patneh 
Grant, when leiring Calcutta, Vnowing well 
the tcndcncj to idle gwip winch prerailed 
among some of his fellow countrymen in 
that city, particularly when they were ei- 
citol by any extraordinary alarm, deter- 
tnioed that, althongh it would hare been 
more conrement to bim to travel by tlic 
public steamer, he would make the royage 
m a man of war He went by a man of* 
war, but the cantioua tactics of the old 
j Soldier were utterly fruitless, for soon 
' aftenrsrds, then appeared ;a a portion of 
tbe Calcutta press, a detailed account of Ins 
excursion in the public steamer, together 
with a minute report of his conversations 
with his fellow-pssscngcra, ending with tic 
remark attnbuted to him, that he never 
hc*ird a sound so agreeable ai the booming 
of the guns which announced his departure 
from the land of red tape With regard to 
the charge of the want of energy, industry, 
and decision, brought against I^rd Can 
mug, 1 shall only allude to one or two 
facts liou are aware that Lord Canning 
put restrictions upon the press This is 
another subject upon which 1 roust avoid 
expressing aoy opinion , but 1 think I may 
8iy that that resolution of Lord Canning 
appeared to sueet with general approba 
tion, and was very fairly treated by the 
public press of this country, notwithsUnd-' 
iDg the erpnl de corps which, to a certain 
degree, might be expected to influence that 
press on such a subject Whether right or 
wrong, it was a step which required great 
moral courage, and, by its adoption. Lord 
Canning exposed liimscif to much personal 
unpopulanty and obloquy Vie are bouud 
to Consider, that aome of the most intelii' 
gent men now m India~-iome of the men 
most accustomed to wield the pen, and who 
hive the greatest opportunities of convey- 
ing their sentiments and opinions to the 
mother country — me smaning under the 
very natural feeling, that they have been 
unjustly treated, botli as regards their 
character and their property I think, 
therefore, that some of their statements 
should be received with due allowance 
There is one more fact which I shall rea 
tore to bnng before you I think it is one 
which has not yet been stated, aud which 
all will be glad to hear It is generally 
known that the king of Delhi made over 
tares to the bcsiegiug army Now, it 
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happens that soroo of the bravest and most 
successful military authorities la that part 
of India, were of opimoii, that so great were 
tlic diflicuhies of the siege, those overtures 
sliotild be cotertaincd It is cosy to say, 
after the event, what was the right thing to 
be done, but 1 submit that, at the momeol, 

It was creditable to the dcciatoa and the j 
tnoml courage of Lord Cauuing that he I 
Sent the most peremptory orders to reject 
the overtures made by the king of Delhi I 
base done with this subject. 1 think suc- 
cess IS not always a test of real merit, but 
m this instance Lord Canning has collected 
Jiaon? troops than it rras expected he would 
be able to assemble, or than it was thought 
possible, by the highest authority in parlii 
ment, he would he able to obtain, and. 
Without physical assistance from the homo 
government, he has 'broken the neck' of 
ono of the most formidable mutinies which 
have ever occurred m our dominion* ” 

Tins important and unequivocal testi 
moor to the ability and general pohcj of 
Lon! Canning’s goemment, by the lord 
president of her majesty's council, was cor- 
roborated and still more forcibly expressed 
by Viscount Palmerston, the premier, on 
the 9th of the same month, at a banquet m 
Guildhall, upon tbe inauguration of the 
mayoralty of Alderman Sir llichard Carden. 
Upon this occasion, his lordship, after pay- 
ing a deserved tnbute to the valour of the 
troops, and tbe endurance of those who 
had suffered by the rebellion in India, said— 
"IVhilc we do justice to the great bulk of 
our countrymen in India, we must not 
, forget that person who, by his exalted posi- 
I lion, stands at the head of our country 
I men there I mean the goveruor general 
I Lord CaoDing has shown throughout the 
' greatest courage, the greatest ability, and 
I the greatest resources . and, from tbe cor 
I diality which exists between hiiti, as head of 
the cmi service, and Sir Cohn Campbell, as 
head of the military service, we may be 
sure that everything which the comoined 
experience of both can accomplish, will bo 
effected for the advantage of the country 
Tbe task of Lord Canmng will be indeed 
a difficult one He will have to punish the 
guilty, he will hare to spare the inuoceut, 
and be will have to reward the deserviog 
'To punish the guilty adequately exceeds 
,the power of any civilised man, for the 
I atrocities which have been committed are 
such as to be imagined and perpetrated 
(only by demons sallying forth from the 
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lowest deptljs of hell 'But punishmenl 
must be inflicted, not only in n sptnt o: 
vengeance, but in a spirit of secuntT, m 
order that the example of punished cntoe 
may deter from a repetition of the offence, 
and in order to insure the safety of our 
coiintiyraen and countrywomen in India 
for the future He will have to spare the 
innocent, and it is most gratifying to know, 
that while the guilty may be counted hy 
thousands, the innocent must be reckoned 
by millions It is most gratifying to us, and 

. honourable to the people, that the great 

1 hulk of the population have hadmo share in 
the enormities and crimes winch have been 
committed They have experienced the 
blessings of British rule, and they have been 
enabled to compare it witli the tyranny 
exercised over them by their native chiefs 
They have had therefore no participation in 
the attempts which have been made to 
overthrow our doinimon Most remaikablc 
it IS, that the inhabitants of that part of 
our empire which has been most recently 
acquired (I mean the Punjab), who have 
had the most recent experience of the 
tyranny of tfaeir native rulers, have been 
most loyal on the present occasion, aud 
most nttarhed to their new aud benevolent 
masters Lord Canning will have aUo to 
reward the deserving, ibr many are they, 
both high and low, who have not only ab 
stained from taking part in this mutiny, 
but who have most kindly and generously 
sheltered fugitives, rescued others from the 
assaults of the mutineers, and hare merited 
recompense at the hands of the British 
guvemitrein*' J.tiweuimuwu', 

Canning receives — as I am sure he will — 
thit confidence on the part of her mnjes- 
tv’s Igovemmcnt and of the people of this 
country, without which it is impossible for 
ft man in his high position to dischni^ the 
duties which hale devolved upon him, it 
will be found, when tins dreadful trsgedy is 
over, that he hns properly dischai^cd his 
duty, and that Ins conduct has not only 
been govorned by n Bensc[of stem and uii- 
flincl uigjusticc, but also by that dijcrimi 
nnling generositv stIiicIi is the peculiar cha- 
racteristic of the Bnlisb people " 

Tins graccfnl tribute to the courage and 
jndgment of Itord Canning, In the ordeal 
through which he was still passing, was no 
more than he had a right to cspfvt nndev 
tie rxtmonhnarr circnm»tnnces that vur- 
rounded Iniu, and the iinilc»crsril censure 
to which Ins acts, imperfcc*h mdcrs*oc«!, 

j 

hid been exposed That he should Invc 
been violently attacked was but a natncnl 
consequence of the po^ution winch Ins gov 
emment occupied nitli respect to the Indian 
press and the independent Anglo-Indian 
public Tiic consequences of some of his 
acts, by which so much of obloquy had 
been created, could not yet be fairly mea- 
sured; but one fact, at least, was m his 
favour — namely, that hitherto complete 
success had followed most of liis me'tsurcs 
At home his conduct could be viewed with 
more impartiality than could be expected 
at the seat of his government, where nil 
the elements of strife and dissatisfaction 
were in action He had also the coufi 
dence of the government by which he was 
appointed, and he had pamfullv acquired 
experience in his hard and perilous career, 
and as it wns now considered certain, that 
Within a short tune the greah corporation 
which had hitherto lield India nC its feet, 
would be sbem of political power, and surreu- 
der its vast dominions to the iramcdiato con- 
trol of the British crown and parhameut, it 
was felt that the semccs of one who had seen 
and ieamt so much as Lord Canning find 
done, could not be valueless in the estab- 
lishment of the sew order of things 1 

Among a multiplicity of plans for cm- 
lisiog, ChnstianisiDg, or Anghcismg India, 
one was suggested which, it was thought 
likely, might be found a valuable auxiliary 
to the important work, being at the same 
time sinsple and unobjectionable This 
consisted in u scheme fur reducing the 
written or printed characters of the Oriental 
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nnes, sail promoters of education in ludn, 
had, for n whole generation, been endra- 
vooring to render all the Indian dialects 
m the same familiar notation, and, as it 
bad now become a manifest necessity that 
natives should be attracted to the study of 
Bogbsli, and that all difficulties which im- 
peded the free intercourse of tho goicming 
race with the population, should be ns far 

RS possible removed, it became expedient 
that the government should pre its sujv 
port to any project that would fncihtale 
such n result The existing difficulty m 
nttntning to n fimilisr iiitcrcourfc lietwecn 
tho meet was not confined to the natives, m 
nanv Englishmen who had idrtadr nc- 
quind R fair collofinml knowledge of tl e 
nfttire fsngusge*, were oniihlo (a overcome 
tit ohitnrlcs interposes! to a free snd i 
rsmitiir iiitercourie with the people nrtiund | 
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tlem, tlirougli tlicir ignorance of the Per- 
sian or Sinicnt characters of the Tanoua 
dialects It was obtions tint a xcry long 
enod must elapse before Pnsluh could 
ecome the oQlcial language, but, it was 
contended, there could be no reason why 
Iliudostani, or Tclcgoo, should not he ren- 
dered intelligible to those by whom the 
machmerj of goremment had to he kept m 
motion In many portions of the Anglo- 
Indian territory, there were districts, larger 
than the whole area of Great Bntain, 
winch had no smtten language whalcrer, 
and, coQscc^ucntly, there could be no natirc 
prejudices m favour of any peculiar type, 
nor was there any valid reason why the 
PoglisU alphabet should not represent the 
utterances of the people A simibr ctperi- 
ment had been successfully tried with re- 
spect to the Phtcnician Arabic alphabet of 
the Jlaltcse, who were left by their former 
knightly masters to tic exercise of a purely 
oral language In support of the idea thus 
broached, it was assumed that the moat 
iQieternte prejudice in favour of ludian 
institutions, would find it diCEcult to create 
ft gncraoco out of the lutroduction of ft 
couveoiest alphabet for its people, the 
reading community bearing hut a email 
proportion to the population of the empire, 
and an Indian education by no meaos im 
plying a facility of reading fluently at eight 
AU the natives who were really educated, 
were already familiar with the English cha- 
racters, and it was proposed that those who 
were not so, might be allowed, for a pro 
senbed time, to nse their own indigenous 
varieties of type Bills of exchange, con 
tracts, and other legal documents, could 
thus by degrees he brought under the im- 
proved system, and the lapse of a single 
generation would probably consigu all the 
existing native modes of writing to oblivion 
It was also urged by the advocates of the 
change, that, at the ago of three or four 
years, even Hindoos were comparatively 
exempt from prejudice, and that a child 
who exercised a choice, would certainly ac 
cept, in preference, the easiest alphabet 
The mode of introducing the rmormed 
system was proposed to be left to the direc- 
tion of local administrators A court, or a 
public office, could not compel suitors and 
tax payers, except after a considerable 
speciBed interval, to adopt the innovation, 
but official documents and correspondence 
might, at an earlier period, furnish exam 
pies, and native ingcnmty might be em 


ployed m deaphenng writings connected 
with practical iutcn.sts, aud thus, at uo 
very distant period, it was contended, the 
introduction of the English type would he 
found ft vast convenience to the rulers, and 
be ftcknowlcdgcd os a valuable boon to all 
future generations of the ruled. 

So much for a step m advance towards 
cinluation Tor Christianising the jicoplc. 
It was resohed, at n public meeting of tbe 
Society for the Fropngntion of the Gospel m 
India (whicli was held st ^^lI]l3’s rooms on 
the 26tU of November, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury being in the chair), to adopt and 
cany out tlic following measures, in further- 
ance of the important object — • 

*'1 To double (at least) the nonber of the 
aocictja European nuH oearies in India and to 
promote, by every available meant, tbe education, 
training, and ordioauon of tbe more advanced na 
tive converu for the work of the Christian roinutry 
among their own countrymen. 

"2. To found new and iirennhen ezuUngmb 
(loot, in the preiident al and other pnocipal ciUet 
of India wherever there may appear to be the beet 
opening with a view to bring the truthi of Chruti 
amty before tbe miede of the upper as well ai of 
the lower claatee in these great centres of popnla 
bon 

3 To prHS again upon the attention of the 
Indian goverriDent, the ureent neceesity of a tub- 
division of the enonnons aiocesei of Calcutta and 
Madras and eipecielly to mint upon the desirable 
nesa of eslahlubing a biibopne for the Tunjab 
another for the North AV eitem Province), and a 
third for the provmee of linnevelly " 

At this meeting, tbe Archbishop of Cou 
terbury, and the Bishops of London and 
Oxford, advocated, with much cBmestness, 
the objects of the society , aud the two latter 
prelates adduced powerful arguments, illus 
trated by examples, of tbe necessity for in 
fusing the spirit of Christianity among tbe 
millions subjected to British rule in its 
Indian temtory The former, after expati 
atiDg at some length npon the cruel ten 
deocies of the human heart in a state of 
paganism, said— “"We have seen what ben 
tbenism is hlany of us have been brought 
' up with such an admiration of tbe old civs 
sical heathens, that wc had almost got to 
I think that a refined heathen was not such a 
bad sort of man after all But we now 
know what a refined heathen is wc know 
that in ft moment he can be transformed 
into a raging beast, and that, impelled by 
a spirit of demoniacal wickedness, he can 
peipetratc deeds of atrocity such as we had 
vaiuy imagined the world would never 
again witness.” Again — c have in every 
newspaper a true picture of what hea | 
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thenism is even, in this day. And if of 
heitlienisro, have we not also a true picture 
of what Chnstimitj is? Wiat do yoa 
think it has been that has nerved these few 
Europeans to such estraordmiry acts of 
daring, of self sacrifice, and of heroic en 
durance? I believe that the high spirits of 
young men, and their bold soldierbke danng, 
may account for much , hut these do not ac- 
count for such quiet endurance in the midst 
of awful tnals such as human nature never 
witnessed before Talk of Roman matrons 
and Roman maidens I we henceforth shall 
talk of English matrons and English 
maidens 'We know how, under circum- 
stances to which it was impossible to sup 
pose they would ever he exposed, they have 
risen superior to every attempt to degrade, 
every attempt to terrify them , and as long 
as the world lasts, the memory of these 
mothers and daughters of England will be 
revered wherever the English name is 
known have set before us, by them, 
pictures of Chnshau resignation which we 
delight to venerate, and when we read 
their letters, we find in them the spmt 
which has nerved them to such trials 1 
read last night two letters from a lady, 
since massacred, with her husband and 
child, who for weeks was expecting every 
hour the fate which at last fell upon her 
'While m this awful expectation, she wrote 
a journal day by day, which was trans 
mitted to her friends, and never, out of 
Holy Writ, liave I ever read words that 
spoke more truly of the reality of Chn» 
tianity, of the strength of Christian faith, 
tlian in those few yathetic .pa^es That is 
hut one specimen out of a huudred which 
we rejoice to think so many faraihes will be 
able to lay by and treasure up among their 
most precious possessions. ^Ve may also 
conclude that God intends, by this great 
chastisement, to teach us rightly to value 
our Oinstianity, to aliow that it has home 
fruits in our hearts, and to show this bj 
our readiness to assist those who ore in 
India, and, as this occasion particularly 
reminds us, by cndcavoiinng in everyway 
hereafter to spread the blessings of that 
Chmlianilv throughout the world *’ 

Ihc Bishop of Oxford, in speaking to a 
resolution upon this occasion, said— *'Thc 
cobweb notions which hare infected some 
hnuns, of educating Mohammedans and 
Brahmins until the polished heathen ahall 
he capable of partiapating in a silken ad 
mmistration, seeking (he happiness and, 


good of sill, have been swept away by the 1 
besom of the Cawnjiore destructiou 'Wliy, 
the man who has shown himself to he the 
roost under the power of that spirit of evil 
which lias been let loose m India for our 
chastisement — ^Nana Sahib himself — is a 
man who has that kind of education la its 
greatest perfection, and who passed among 
our countrymen as a pleasant and highly 
accomplished gentleman Ahl how like 
the tiger of his own jungles, when, sleek I 
and smooth, with its claws soft os velvet, it 
plays With the little innocent whom it 
seems to guard J How like, also, the same 
tiger in its moment of fury, when it has 
given itself up to the gratification of its 
brutal passions, and vrhen its vile nature 
has bnrst forth iii all its hideousness and 
atrocity 1 A polished Brahmm or a 
pohsh^ Mohammedan is a savage still , 
and I trust that henceforth, instead of con- 
fining Ourselves to the cultivation of the 
native intellect, we shall administer India 
not merely for our own temporal advantage, 
but for tfie benefit of tbe people and the 
support of Christian truth How is that to 
be done? Not by fraud or violence— not 
by leading the natives to suppose that they 
shall please England or avoid punishmcut 
by assuming the Christian faith, but by 
letting all our public acts declare that we 
are Christians, that we glory in belonging 
to Christ, and that we liold India for tlie 
good of the people because we are Clins- 
turns Let us declare that iio mna shall 
be injured because he chooses to hebome n I 
Christian, but (hat, as long ns we hold j I 
dominion in India, there si hU bcjirotcctioii | | 
for all That is the first thing"— In con- 
tinuation of his eloquent and imprcssne 
oddres*, the right reverend prelate said — 
"ttehsvcan opportunity such as no peo- 
ple ever had before of spreading the gospel 
among the heathen 'We have the firther 
advantage of standing upon the vantvge 
ground of a better civilisation and higher 
intclicctUft] gift* The other day I met a 
gentleman conucctcd with one of our 
highest families, who was a resident m 
India for thirtv years lie told me tint, ' 
upon one occasion, the rajah of G walior, the 
ancestor of that rajah who has stood so 
faithfully by IIS m ihc present mutinies, j 
said to him, ‘How i* it that you I iiglish j 
have so great a command over us?' Hts I 
repir wa*, ‘It i* heevuse jou pray to an j 
rclo! which can do no good (o vou, while J 
wc pray to the God of Hcarcn, through j 
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Hindoo tliat Christianity was not a religion 
to be afnid of As it was, 're lowered our- 
selves m native eyes by timidly disguising 
the belief we professed to entertain, and 
exalted the fanaticism of the Rrahminical 
zealots by first investing them with the 
power of the sword, and then showing our | 
extreme anxiety to av oid giving them offence. I 
Such relations between masters and ser-| 
vants could never be secure To wbat ex- i 
tout the sepoys really believed in the re- 
ported designs against their caste, is more 
than we can tell , but there are some fea- 
tures of human nature which are the same 
everywhere , and one of these is quite suffi- 
cient to explam the lusuhordination of large 
bodies of men, armed, as they fancied, with 
irresistible strength, and feared, as they 
saw, hy those whose office it was to control 
them 

"The greatpolitical result to be antiapated 
from the propagation of the gospel in India, 
IS the removal of that bugbear which has 
hitherto been the terror of rulers and sub- 
jects together The one thing which Hin- 
doos dread, and which Enghsh gorernm«its 
have always dreaded their dreading, is 
forcible intervention with their creed, and 
the one doctrine which should pervade every 
missionary address, is that of peace and 
good will Chnstiamty needs only to be 
placed in its true light, mstead of being re- 
garded through the inediom whi ch o ar 
own timidity permitted to be formed. 'Wlien 
the gospel is preached faithfully, one result 
at least will be certain , and that is, that no 
Hindoo will thonceforward believe his creed 
to be in danger from the violence of a 
Christian administration ” 

ith regard to the religious elcinent to 
be invoiced in the re establishment of Order, 
It was clearly the undoubted right, as it was 
also the positive duty, of England to assert 
herself in India as a aviliscd and Christian 
power, but, at the same tune, it was cqnallj 
clear, that the faintest suspicion of an offi- 
cial plan to Christianjso and Europeaniso 
the i>cople, would again rouse all the fire of 
their jealous blood, and once more turn 
their teeming allegiance into tindictnc 
liitrcd It was most Important, therefore, 
that if cinlwatioa did put forth her influ- 
ence, it must bo with discretion if religion 
laboured in the boundless field overaha- 
ilowed by the traditions of seven thousand 
I years, her ministers had need to consult the 
experience of the world, as well as the tug- 
gr^tiouH of their own pious and femd gcnc- 
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rosity. It could not be denied, that the 
people of India, notwithstandmg the la- 
mentable mistake of 1857, had Tigbts and 
fecUngs which were to be respected , and it 
was urged by some, that instead of granting 
them toleration, which "is the hypoensy of 
those who dare not persecute,” we should 
loudly acknowledge their absolute equality 
in the eye of the law, and their undisputed 
right to perform the axercises of their sere- 
ral faiths But a difficulty still presented 
Itself It was not denied even by the advo 
cates of this "absolute equalitv,” as regarded 
opposite creeds, that there was a point at 
which the pnnciples of the imperial govern- 
ment must interfere with native privileges, 
when it became necessarv, for the protection 
of society, to prohibit displays of gross in- 
decency aud cruelty, or the sacnfico of 
human life It could he to the Christian 
government no hardship to tell a tnbo of 
Brahmins that they should not bum olive a 
widow, scarcely yet nsen out of girlhood , 
to hang a highway assassin, although bis 
murderous hand was impelled by religious 
zeal, to prevent the immolAhon of youth to 
the deity of Hindoo vengeance, and to 
treat infanticide ns a crime menting con 
diga puDuliment Yet the ILndoos be- 
lieved all these things essential to the due 
observance of their religious obligations, 
and It was not likely that, without compul 
sioo, those practices would be abandoned, 
or that such compulsion would bo lookctl 
upon in any other light than as nets of 
tyranny and oppression Such, then, were 
among the hmdmnces that lav la the path 
of the government, and of tno missionary 
zeal that aimed at tlio Clinstianismg of 
near two hundred milhons of people It 
was evident that, with the opposite pnnci- 
ples of Brahmmism and Christianity lu ac- 
tive and constant operation, there must be 
collisions , and, as no middle course could 
possibly exist that wfiuld satisfy the consci 
cntious rcquircracats of cither, it seemed to 
be jmperatirc, after all, that either the tcai- I 
|M>nsing policy that had hitherto character 
jsed tho government in the matter of native 
religions must be still pursued, or that re- j 
course must bo had to a more active agency 
than mere persuasion, before the idolatry > 
of the land would yield to t!ie peaceful ex- j 
hortations of miasitmanei I 

On the 2Ctb of November, the Londm 
GazeUt contained an niinounccment that 
the queen had directed letters patent to he | 
pasted under the great seal, granting the [ 
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tlignjty of R bftronct of the TJnited King- 
tlom to Jlnjor-gcnenl Archdalc Wilson, of 
Delht, knight.corara'inder of the most hon. 
ounble order of the Bath, lieutenant colonel 
of the Bengal artillery, and to las heirs 
male Also that her majesty had directed 
similar letters to pass under the great seal, 
pranlm^ the Stgmtf of a baronet of the 
United Kingdom to Jlajor-gcncral Henry 
HaTeloch,ofLuchnow,knight-commandcrof 
the Bath, and to his heirs male By another 
notification in tlie same Gaselte, it iras 
announced that the qneen had been pleased 
to ordam that Isabella NeiU, theiridoirof 
the late Colonel James George Neill, of the 
hladras fusiliers, should hold and enjoy the 
same style, title, place, and precedence, to 
•which she would hare been entitled had 
her husband, who fell m the gallant dis- 
charge of his duty in India, samred and 
been mrested with the insignia of the order 
of the Bath, for which honour he had been 
worthily recommended to her majesty 

On Monday, the 7th of December, Mr 
Boss Mangles, the chairmaa of the board 
of directors of the East India Company, 
with his colleagues, nsited, for the last 
tune, the grand nursery of their states- 
mca and citiI serrants at Haileybury— an 
ominous portent of fading sorereiguty Ou 
that day the chairtnau of the Company pro- 
nounced a funeral 4lo^e on an institution 
which, for the last half centuTy, had supplied 
the mental machinery for the cml govern- 
ment of India During the fifty years of 
Its operation, no less than 2,035 kudeots 
had pissed through the college , and it wj« 
about to be extinguished at the very moment 
when its usefulness wis poirerfuHy attested 
by the number of its pupils, then, or 
hut recently, holding high office, and who, 
in their several spheres, hid earned for 
themselves the meed of public approbation 
The fund for the relief of sufferers by the 
mutiny had by this tune reached to colossil 
magnitude, the subscription list amounting, 
in December, 1857, to upwards of £300 000, 
m respect to the application of which, the 
following communication was made by Lord 
Canning to Alderman Fmuis, chairman of 
the fund committee, and published ra 
the Times newspaper of IVednesday, De- 
cember 2nd 

JVom /A« Goterner’ffeiierat of Indta, to <4r X'tgltt 
JTon th« LoTtl JUoyor 

“Fon It ilium, October 23r«I 
'''Mj’ Lord — ^our lordships despatch oCtbe 26Ui 
of Avgust last, acquainted me that a pubbe meetiBg 

was held at the Mansion house, on the 25th of 
Anpist, for the purpose of expressing sympathy 
snth those who are snlTcring from the recent calamt- 
toas events m India, that a committee had been 
formed for the purpose of raising funds, to be placed 
at mr disposal for the immediate relief of the most 
urgent cases of distress , and that 20 000 rupees had 
been remitted as a first instilment, to be distnbsted 
as might be deemed advisable « 

* Your lordship's luhsequenteommunication, dated 
the Otb nit, announces a further remittance of 
60,000 rupees, and points out that the object of tho 
fund raised by the committee, iMing more imme- 
diately for the relief of those 'who are not entitled 
to compensation from the government, it may be a 
question for fotther consideration how far, in the 
event of the government being authorised to ad 
inmister full relief, the money may be made available 
for the benefit of those whose means of subsistence 
may have been impaired or annihilated 

“Your lordship also infomsi me of the gracious 
uaniBcenee with which the queen, the pnoce eon 
tort, and other members of the royal family, hare 
cootributed towards this benevolent object, of the 
friendly and prompt generosity of his majesty the 
emperorof the French and the imperial guard, end 
of the liberality with which all classes of our own 
countrymen have come forward with aid for the f 
occasion I 

•rinally, your lordship inquires how, in my 
opinion theproceedseflhefundnowbeingcollected 
to Enghnd can m future best be applied to the 1 
purpose in view ? 

I have first to express iny lord, on behalf of the 
goveroraent of India of the whole EnropeRR com 
munity id this country, and especially of those who 
have been sufferers by the sasguinary outrages and 
rapine by which a large part of Hmdostan has been 
and IS itil) unhappily sm cted our grateful appre 
ciation of the earnest, active, and wide-spread sym 
bathy which your letter records, and 1 pray your 
lordship to convey the offer of our sincerest thanhs 
to those in whose name you write 1 

Your lordship is aware that eoon after the first I 

outbreak of mutiny m May last and when the 
dntitntis cooseqacncw which if could not ta.il Co i 
bring upon indindusls became manifest, a com 
miHee was formed in Gilcutta for the purpose of 
raising fubscnptiona to be devoted to the relief of 
the sufferers, and of d stribuung the funds thus 
raised in the most effective manner The amount 
sub8erIbedraIndia,upto thisdate,»2o-I580r 13a , 
thesmoont expended 91 83-lr 13a , andXheanioanl 
remaming unexpended, in the bands of the com 
tnlttee is 16^ 746r 

•The objects to which the expenditure of the 
sub committee is at present directed, are the fol | 
lowing 1— 

"1 Board and lodg ng on arrival in Calcutta for 
refugees who are without homes or friends to receive 
them 2 Clothing for refugees 3 Monthly allow 
ances for the support of families who are not boarded 
and lodged by the sub-committee 4 Loans to 
sufferers to provide furniture clothing Ac S Free 1 
grantstosimerenforthesamepurpose 6- Passage 
and, diet monev on board river steamers to all who 
have not been provided with the same by the govern 
ment. 7 Loans to oflicera and others, to- psy for 
the passage of their famil ea to England 8 Free 
passage to England for the widows and famil es of 
officers and other sufferers, including travelling 
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expenses to Bombay end Calcutta 0 Education! 
of the children of sufferers ! 

“This fund has b'en raised independently of the 
goremment, and is distributed by a sub comniittee 
according to certain rules «hien have been laid 
doirn, subject to the approTal of a general committee 
of subsenbers at Calcutta. 

“The mode iti which the distribution is made is 
shown in the printed reports of the proceedings of 
the general committee, held on the fith of August 
and 3rd of September last, copies of which hare 
already been sent to England, and the measures of 
the sub committee, so far as they are known to the 
government, have been guided by liberabiy and 
good judgment, and have given general satisfaction 

“ Ihe committee applied to the government for a 
grant of money in aid of the objects of the fund, but 
this was declined for the reasons set forth in the 
letter from the secretary to the |roveminentof India, 
dated the 2l8t idem The assistance giien by the 
government has been hitherto cnnGued to the grant 
of a free passsre, by the inland steamers, to all 
women ana children proceeding from the interior to 
Calcutta 

“ The spirit of resistanee, violence, end bloodshed, 
though gradually yielding to the means which have 
been taken for its suppression, and especially to the 
bravery and endurance of our British troops, is not 
) et subdued , nor is the eitent of the privation and 
suffering which it has already inffieted in distant 
parts of the country, cut off from communication 
with Calcutta, fully It nowQ to the govemmenC It I 
IS therefore impoisihle to ssy how Urge may be the 
field over which eventualty it will be necessary to 
distribute the funds which >our lordship may trans 
mil. At present no better course esn be taken than 
that which the sub-eomraittee have adopted in 
dealing with the funds et their disposal for the 
benefit of those who are withm their reach This 
couTie, therefore, the goveroraent of India will pur 
■us in the first employment of the money received 
through your lordship, eatending their opersticmB 
to the distant parts of the presidency in which 
assistance is required, but which are not easily 
accessible to the sub-committee {n Calcutta. 

“In this view Sir John Lawrence, K.C.B, the 
t.iIiet'i.mmBiiMiowrvi'.lhi'i'Riiijwb .Jw.heir.deeitw' 
to form a separate committee at Lahore (where 
subscripKons hare already been raised), for the pur 

f ose of affording relief to those who have suffered 
>ss in the Punjab and the more northerly parts of 
the Upper Provinces, Includiog the hill lUtions of 
Simla Mnssooree, snd N jneeTaL A sum of Z5 OOOr 
has been placed at Sir John Lawrence s d sposal for 
Immediate purposes, and more will be remitted when 
required. Hereafter, when the full consequeocee of 
the rebellion have shown themselves, I shall be in a 
better position to inform your lordship os to the 
purposes to which the hberaliir of our countrymen 
at > ome can best b<i turned. In tl e meanUme the 
tnoney which hss oren remitted will remain in the 
Agra bank at the credit of Ihe government, beanng 
Interest at the same rate m is flowed by the bank 
Oft the deposita of the committee. 

“1 have the honour to be, my lord, your lordsbipa 
most faithful humble aervant, 

•* Cav'Tivo, OoTcmor genrraL' 

Tlie following DOtiee wu issued by the 
home committee, in reference to the an 
nerous applieaDoni for relief, which they 
«tlO 


received oa behalf of the wives and families 
of soldiers who had recently embarked for 
lodin for eiippression of the mutiny — 
“JTovember 50th 

“Many applications for relief having been made 
by or on bensJf of the wives and children of soldiers 
who have gone to India with their regiments, this 
committee nas, on several occasions, given their 
most careful and anxious consideration to the subject, 
and it has always been with one result— that it was 
not in the power of the committee to give the 
solicited relief 

“The qiestion i*, not whether relief ought or 
ought not to be given, but whether such relief can be 
property given out of the fund which has been in 
trusted to this committee, and the decision of this 
question must entirely depend upon the under 
standing with which the fund was auhsenbed 

“He may eonfidenlly assert, that tie prevailing 
idea which possessed the puhhe mind at the tune 
when the auhscripuon was in active prrgress, was 
the destruction of Iif^e and proiwrty in India, and i 
the distress occasioned by it. iTiis feeling was so I 
strongly reflected in the resolutions which were 
ubiished by this eommittee on the 2Cth of Septem 
tr, embodying the conditions on which we were 
willing to administer such means of relief as might 
beplaced at our disposal, that doubts were entertained 
whether the widowa and orphans of the Euronesn 
soldiers serving in India, who night lose their lives 
by the cssuatiies of war and climate, were intended 
to be locluded, and they were therefore expressly 
mentioned in the address which was subsequentiv 
published by our eommittee On the other hanif, 
the case of the wives and children who were left 
behind in this country (the fathers being sLtI) living) 
was repeatedly urged upon us end tie answer 
snvanab!} returned was, that it did not come within 
the scope of our fund H e cannot therefore doubt, 

tbat when Ihe fund was subscnhfd no such appro* 
pnauon of U was contemplated, snd that our com 
■niltee holds the funds in trust on tbat condition . 
How important tbis condition is may be seen from I 
the fact tbat, with a amaller number of wires snd I 
children of soldiers upwards of £11)0 000 was ex- | | 
pendea'tiiinng th'e iste Jliissian war dr Ui'e ossoeia | 
tion for the relief of wires and children of her 
majesty's soldiers snd sailors lerrlng in the Fast. j 
' Aldiough ths reasons why persons of ihu class 
were not included in the plan of the subscription, haro 
1)0 immediata bearing on the point now under eon 
tideration it may be proper to allude briefly to them 
“The object of the subscription wss to relieve 
'the disuesseausedby the mutinies in India.’ Now, 
the datress onhsppiJy preruing among the wires 
and children of the soldiers serving in India, cannot | 
In any proper sense be said to be caused br 0 e I 

motinr It wo* caused by that condition of mil tary | 

Ife which makes it impossible that the wives and 
children of soldiers eon aeeotopany them on active 
aervieej and the ease would bare been the um« 
whether the seat of war was India or I’ersis or 
t)>e Cspe of Oc^ Hope, or any ether country 
In the event of the pseinrsuon of India, rrzimmti 
from Bengsl m gbt proe^ to China | and although 
the distress of the women would be in nowise 
diminished it would obviously be inposiible to 
contnbnte lowsrds Its rrl vf from ■ fund which was 
eubsenbed for Uie relief of the «lu ress caused by the I 
Indua mutiny I I 
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“ The wives snd children of Dntith soldiers Eght 
Inc the battles of their countrj' a1 road oucbt. of 
course, to be ohjeeta of the particular care of their 
eountrjfncQ and countrywomen at home; but 
the circuoutances are such that auistaae# can be 
pWen in a more eS’ectuat manner, and with leas 
jirobahility of moral deterioration by local agency 
usinc funds usually raised, than by means of any 
general administration 

“The aire* of the soldiers ttnutg in India, 
terrral ihouiand >n number are residmi* » various 

1 parts of the United Kingdom. The majority of them 
prnliably already have the means of aubsistence in 
the sosemmenV allowance in their own earnings, oe 
in the help of their inends , but some of them, 
no doubt, stand in need of other assistance tt ho 
the penons of the Utter class are, and li e hind and 
degree of assistance that would he proper, is known 
m the resnecure localities, but could not be aster 
tamed wiin nearly e^ual certainty by a eenaal boly 
like the Indian relief committee whatever pains 
m gbt be taken to sift the facts of the several eases. 
In truth if It were open to all this large class of 
persons to apply for relief out of a general fund 
‘ administered in London, a great reUtation of the 
ordinary motives to industry and economy, besides 
other moral enls, must ensue It therefore aeema 
to be desirable, that wbauver relief may be given 
should b« by means at funds locally raised and 
through tbe agency of the established legal ma 
cfainery, or of local aifociatiess formed in aid of st 
‘T PaaaT ^\ ooticocK, Uon Sac" 

The clnims of the unfortunate faouiies of 
the men suddenly transferred to the seat of 
Tf-ir, were not, however, totally lost stght of, 
although they could not properly be asso 
ciatcd with those of the actuM sufferers for 
whom the relief fund was ongiuated Meet* 
in,;s were held in different parts of the 
country, and in the metropolis, on behalf of 
the wives and famihes of the soldiers on 
their way to India, and committees were 
formed to organise and carry out a plan for 
their relief At one of these humane ga | 
thenngs (over which the Earl of Shaftesbury 
presided), after some remarks from Ocoenil , 
SirW E Willinros, of Kars, who referred 
to the great destitution m which more than 
four hundred families of the roral artillery 
had been left in consequence of the sudden i 
departure of the soldiers for India the Rev 
Thomas Harding stated the result of a recent ! 
movement at iVoolnich, conducted br a, 
cominiUec of ladies, fur relieving tlte dis-l 
tress Eluded to Major Vaudeleur then 
desenhed the proceedings of the committee, 
and the mode m which relief had been 
afforded The total amount of the sub 
Bcnptions was stated to bo £626 IS# 3jd , 
and the following resolution was agreed 
to — “That it is desirable an association be 
formed with a new of csteudiag relief to 
the wives and families of our soldiers and 
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snilors gone out to Indit; and that it be 
also of a more permanent chameter, for the 
purpose of directing its attention to the 
condition of llic wives and children of our , 
soldiers and sailors whenever they nre re* 
moved on service, whether in war or peace, 
in distant and furcigm countries, and tiiat 
a committee be formed for the purpose of 
c'lrryiug out the foregoing resolution, and 
of organising a central board m Loudon for 
receiving subscriptions and devising ulterior 

1 measures ** 

An estraordimry early session of the 
imperial parliament was opened by her ma- 
jesty on the 3rd of December, 1857, as 
well on account of the grave disturbances 
that had occurred, and were sfrd lu pro- 
gress m part of her Indian dominions, ns 
also for the purpose of giving legislative 
sanction to the extraordinary measures of 
[relief winch had been necessitated by a 
season of commercial distress, consequent 

1 npon over specnlation and incautious credit 

Tbe passages m tbe royal speech winch laid 
direct reference to Indian affairs, were tbe 
following — 

• VThilel deeply deplore the severe suffering to 
which msny of my lubjetti in Ind s have been e* 
posed and while I grieve for the eitentive bereave 
neats and sorrow which it has caused I bare de 
med the greatest tsiufacUon fron the dist nguisbcd 
successes which have attended the heroic exertions 
of the compsTativel} small forces which hsve 
been opposed w greatly aupenor numbers without 
the aid of tbe powerful reiaforccmefits dispatched 
from ibu country to ibeir assistance The amval 
of those reinforcements will I trust speedily com 
pleie the tuppression of this widely spread revolt 

‘ The gallantry of the troops employed against 
the mubneers tbeir courage in acUon their en 
durance under privation fat gue, and the etfects of 
climate] the high spirit and self devotion of the 
offleera, the ability, akilj, and persevering energy 
of the commanders have eieited my warmest ad 
miTUtioD , and 1 bare observed with equal grat fi 
canon that many cirthsos placed in esireme d fB 
cully and danger have tlisplsjed the highest quail 
tics including in some instances, those that would 
do honour to ve eran sold era 

• It B satisfactory to know th#t the general rpass 
of the population of Ind a have taken no part in 
the rebell on while tbe most considerable of (he 
nsuve pnncea have acted in the most friendly man 
ner and have rendered important services 

“ I ha»e given direcuons that papers telaUng to 
these mauers shall be laid before you 

• The affairs of my East Indian domin ona wdl 
requite your lerious consideraUon, sad I recommend 
theoi to your earnest attenuoa ” 

Upon this occasion the Eurl of Derbv 
opKU'vted verv fully upon the various 
nomts incident to the matmv, and com- 
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meatedj in severe langmge, upon the many 
proofs of deficiency in judgment, know- 
ledge, and energy, which he insisted had 
been displayed hr the ministry in reference 
to the event , and specially he deprecated the 
Ignorance and incapacity of Mr Vernon 
Smith and tlis Hoard of Control Among 
other grounds for censure, he also instanced 
the neglect in dispatching troops by the 
overland route, and the general failure of 
ministers either to comprehend or provide 
for the terrible emergency which bad over- 
taken the Anglo Indian empire — The Earl 
of Ellcnborough, supporting <the views of 
Lord Derby, proceeded to cnticise the con- 
duct of the government m India and at 
home, m relation to the sepoy distnrhances , 
and inquired if it was the intention of the 
government to bring in. any measure to 
remodel the government, contending that 
the present was a most inopportune mo- 
ment to revise tho political orgamsation of 
India — Earl Granville energetically de- 
fended the conduct of the liome govem- 
ment and of Lord Canning, and stated that, 
as tho present assembling of parliament was 
for a ^specific purpose, and would be of 
limited duration, it was not the intention of 
government to introduce any such measure 
—In tho House of Commons, Mr Disraeli 
amm'idvcrtcd apon the conduct of tho gor- 
criior general, as well as upon that of the 
home government, and stronglyurgcd, that 
as ministers had doubtless some plan ma- 
tured for the future government of India, 
they should lay it on the table of the house 
before Christmas, in order that it might be 
carefully considered donng tho recess — 
Lord I’nlmcrstou replied to the remarks 
of the preceding speaker, nod informed 
the house that it was the infention of gor- 
crniacnt to propose for Sir Henry Have 
lock a grant of j61,000 a rear, and that the 
East India Companv intended to make 
a similar provision for Sir Arehdalc Wilsou 
The message in rcrcrcnce to General 
Havelock, was introduced hr Lord rnlmcr- 
ston at the sitting of the 7th of December, 
and, oo the following day, the house wcot 
into committee, and unanWously agreed to 
the proposition— a rrsult that was ao- 
nounced amidst the cheers of all present 
By a subsequent arrangement the pension 
was citcndca to two hvM. 

Oil the 11th of tlie month, ?tr "kemon 
Smith, in answer to a qnestion respecting 
tj e transportation of n certain nninber of 
the Indian iiutineers fur the |ur|K»es of 


penal servitude in the IVest India colonies, 
said the subject had not escaped the notice of 
government, which felt that jt was desirable, 
with regard to those parties who had not 
joined m the massacres, but had only identi- 
fied themselves with the mutinyfor purposes 
of plunder, that some punishment in the 
nature of transportation should be inflicted 
In every case it was clearly impossible to 
infiict the punishment of death, and that of 
transportation would be invested with ad- 
ditional horrors, m consequence of the 
dread entertained by the high caste Hin- 
doos of a sea voyage, by which alone they 
forfeited caste ; but it was necessary first to 
ascertain what colonies would be willing to 
receive such persons , for it was not iii the 
power of the state to force them upon a 
tree commumty against tho will of its 
members 

On Saturday, the IStli of December, 
parliament having received the roval assent 
to the Bank Issues Indemnity Bill, was 
adjourned bv commission to Thursday, 
thedth ofFebrnary Prcnotis, however, to 
Its separation, Lord Panniuro emhrsecd tho I 
opportunity alTordcd by a letter addressed 
to 11 Ikll the Duke of Cambridge (as com- 
mander iD-chicO, by Sir Colin Camnbell, 
on bis quitting Calcutta for the field in 
the prenoiis October, to remoie an impres- 
sion that existed ns to an alleged ill feel- 
ing between the governor general and Sir 
Cobs, ns commander in-chicfin India. Tho 
passages rend to the liouse, and whicli 
entirely disnelicd tho errooeous imprcuioa, 
were as follows' — "Now that I nra on tho 
point of Icanng Calcutta, Z would beg, with 
the greatest respect to the governor general, 
to record tlio deep sense of the obligations 
which J entertain towards hjs Jonhhip 
Qur intercourse has been most cordial, iu- 
timate, aud unreicned I cannot be sufTi- 
cicnlly thankful for lus lordship’s eoiifidcnce 
and support, and the kindly manner m 
which they have been aiTorded to mr groat 
personal satisfaction One at a diitaiiee, 
not ttcquamtcd with the ordinary mode of 
transacting business m this countn, could 
hardly estimate the gam to the public scr- 
Tieo which has thus been msde, but I 
allode principallv to my own frolmgs of 
graUfication *' 

His lords! in, in coneJudmp the obsem- 
tions With winch the cslracl was fonntelei!, , 
said— “Mr lords, I have t! ought it my! 
da’r to male tJit •fstemcot to youritird-r 
ships brforc parliament adjourns, in enlcrj 
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to set it rest, at once and for crer, tlie 
calamny whjcli lia* been arcnlatcd, that 
between the goremor general and the 
commander-m-chicf dcsagrccmcntt hire 
existed ’* 

In accordance with the itatcmcnt made 
in the House of Commons, the East India 
Company tooV car!/ steps to declare their 
recognition of the valuable scnricca of their 
military serrants engaged in the defence, 
or rather recorcry, of their Indian posses- 
sions A special general Court of Eropne- 
tors of East InJn atoch, was held at their 
honsc in Ecadenhall street, on Wednesday, 
December the 15th, to confirm resolutions 
of the Court of Directors for certain hono 
nry grants, when, after a spirited eulogium 
upon the merits of Jlajor general Sir Arch- 
dale IViljon, of Delhi, the folloiriog re- 
solution was proposed, and unammonslr 
adopted — “ That, as a special mark of tho 
sense which this court entertains of the 
skill, sound judgment, steady resolution, 
and gallantry of Major gcoenl Sir Arch 
dale Wilson, Bart , Knight Commander of 
the Bith, in the operations winch resulted 
in the storm and capture of Delhi, hy 
which, Under the blessing of Dinne Broti- 
dence, tho reputation of tho British arms 
and nation has been n<?bJ/ aiist'iined, m 
annuity of £1,000 be grauted to Sit Arch 
dale AVilson, to commence from the 14th 
of September, 16o7, the day on which 
Delhi was stormed ” 

At the same court, the respcctirc claims 
of the late Bngadiers HciU and Nicholson 
to the grateful consideration of the Com 
pany, were eloquently submitted to the pro 
pnetors, with the following xcsolutioos — 
‘‘Thai as a mark of the high sense enter- 
tained by this court of the semecs ren- 
dered hy the late Bngadier general Ncill, 
on whom her majesty has been graciously 
pleased to confer the posthumous dignity 
of Knight Commander of tho Bath, n 
spcaal pension of £300 a year be granted 
to the widow of that distingmshcd ofDccr, 
in substitution for the pensionary allowanec 
to which Lady KeiU is entitled under the 
regulations for the grant of pensions to the 
widows of officers killed in action with tho 
enemy " 

‘'That in recognition of the bnISiant 
career and eminent serrices of the late 
Brigadier general John Nicholson, on whom 
also her majesty has been grnciouiJr pleased 
to confer the posthumous dignity of Krught 
Commander of the Bath, n special grant of 

£300 ncr annum be made to the mother of 
that uistniguishcd officer, m substitution 
for the pennon to which that lady would 
be entitled under the regulations of tho 
scmcc ’’ 

An effort was made, by aracndnicnts, to 
increase the amount of these annuities to 
£730 per annum in eacli case , but, after 
an animated discussion, the amendments 
were rejected Upon division, and the re- 
solutions, as onginnJIy proposed, were 
agreed to 

In concluding the present chapter, which 
bnngi the home occurrences connected with 
the Indian revolt to the close of the year 
1857, it IS only just to remark, that tlic 
efforts of the British government, although 
it first dilatory through the imperfect idea 
formed of the emergency, were not ulti- 
mitely ntiworthy of the magnitude of the 
cnsis Between the arrival of the first 
intelligence of the outbrcik m July, md 
the end of December, more than 30 000 
men had been dispatched to the aid of tho 
iDdns government, and Jnndcd at the 
various ports of debirkation, and the re- 
serves and reliefs for so great a force had 
also been erginued and forwarded A 
commander of acknowledged ability was 
sent ont to take the chief comroiiid of the 
army, and means had been adopted for 
fncilitatiog the futnro dispatch of troops 
from Eoghnd, by adopting the direct route 
of transit afforded by the Isthmus of Suez 

The whole country was unanimous in n 
desire to support and to honour those 
brave men who hid gallantly withstood tho 
shock of rebellion, and preserved the cm 
pifc which the arms and policy of their 
predecessors ]iad won No ctTcminitc 
simulation of philanthropy was allowed to 
stand m the way of a rghteous dmind 
that the cnmcs of Meerut of Delhi and of 
Cawnpore, should be mtuged The true 
meaniDg of punishment 1 ad become intel- 
ligible to the nation at large , and, m the 
general belief, retribution had properly re 
sumed Its inseparable connection wjtli 
gnilt The pious fortitude of sufTcring 
women — the deliberate and licrotc sacri 
fiecs of men left to their own resources — 
had awakened all the admiring sympathies 
of a grave and thoughtful people , and tl c 1 
public conscience had become thoroughly 
imbued with the faith, till then confined to 
ststesmen, that the dominion of Dnglniil in 
ludii was just and beneficial to mankind 

The same public coiiscienco now demanded [ 
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that Englisliinen in India should not Ap« 
pear ashamed of Christianity, and that, 
while tolerating the faith of others, they 
should firmly and iinerjuirocally maintain 
the imiolahilitr and punty of their own 
The necessity for direct interference with 
tlie political and territorial government of 
India, had at length awahened the minis* 
ters of the crown to a sense of the danger 
incurred by further adhesion to a system 
hy which the vast possessions of England 
m the East had hitherto been managed, 
and the demand was loud and unanimous 


I that tile anomaly of a double goi eminent, 
jeach m its way supreme, yet each inter- 
fering With the other, should no longer be 
permuted to guide the destinies of India 
With the close of 1857, the staff of tern- 
tonal and politicnl power was about to pass 
from the hands of those who, in the days of 
tlicir might and glory, had wrested so 
many sceptres from the hands of others, 
and who now, in the hour of peril, had 
shown themselves incompetent to snstain 
the burden they had coveted, possessed, 
and neglected. 


I IITE APPaOACHmO CnAKOE, COltUOtaCATION PaOM LOAD PALSiraSTOK Toms COCBT OP DiaZCTORS, I 
AIAEM AT THE tVDlA HOUSE | PETITION TO rASLIAUrNT) DOVOUAS POA IVDIAK HEAOESi SEATII 
I 0? THE qUEEV DP OnOE, AEASSEUBLTVO OP PAAUAUEDT, THINKS TO THE IVSIAN AASCT, TUB 
) TALMFASTOV BILL FOR THE rUTURB OOTBAVJIENT OP INDIA, COMPANT’S FETITIOV PAESPSTED, 

i DEBATE ON OUSE, DEBATE OV COVERMIENT BILL, CUANOB OP SJINISTAT LORD DEROTS INDIA 
BILL, DEBATES inPHtON, BATTA OB PBKP BONPT FOR DELHI | PROCEEDINGS OP THE SESStOV, 
PAOCLASlAtlON OP THE QUEEN S OOVERNUEhT IX INDIA, HOME EVENTS CONNECTED WITH TUB INOUN 
QUESTION 


Tretious to entering upon the parliamen- 
tary history of 1858, as it refers to Indian 
affairs, it will he proper to observe, that at a 
quarterly general court of the East India 
Company, held id Eeadenhall street on the 
I ut Be«s.ui.her, thu chawman. <aC tUe 

Court of Directors announced that, on the 
previous Saturday, the deputy chairman 
and himself had had an lutemew with the 
pnme minister by appointment, when Lord 
Palmerston communicated to them that it 
was the intention of her majesty's govern 
ment to propose to pirlmment, rs soon as it 
should again meet, a bill for the purpose of 
placing the British East India dominions 
under the direct authonty of the crown By 
this announcement it was evident the time 
had at length arrived when it was considered 
that the continuance of political and tem- 
torial power in the hands of a purely commer- 
cial institution, could no longer he conceded 
with n due regard to the safety and inlegritT 
of British power in the East’ The intima- 
tion of their approaching doom was listened 
to by the Court in silence, and, after some 
routine business had been disposed of, the 
4ii 


members separated, to meditate upon the 
fading glory of their house 

While the proposed measures of govem- 
ment for the consolidation of the empire 
were yet a secret to the general public, 
much dueusaioa araae aa to the affsxn uf 
India, and particularly in regard to the vast 
amount of patronage which, by the proposed 
assumptiuu by the crown, would fall into the 
hands of its servants JIuch real or affected 
alarm was expressed at the anticipated 
acquisition, and n consideration of the 
course winch such patronage had hitherto 
taken, and of that to which it would pro- 
bably be diverted, became a mam feature in 
the arguments offered against interference 
with the existing institutions of India. It 
was urged that, up to the present time, 
India had been the field of the middle 
classes especially, and the semee of the 
Company | ad provided this section of so- 
ciety with opportunities which few hut those 
connected with anstocratic families, could 
find m the service of the crown In Eng- j 
land, as if by prcscnptivc right, the chief 
oSccs of admiDistration, and tlio principal j 
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la tlie MTOjr, fell raatnly to the fATour- 
lies of tirtli or fortuue lu luJia, nntlep 
the Companr, either the citil op military 
profession might be pursued «illi encou- 
Tipng prospects of success, apnrt from anr 
hereditary advantages Promotion under 
the crown depended Tcry materially, and 
mdecd almost ns a rale, on rank ««d wealth , 
'•thtTcaa, under the admmnttation of the 
tnst India Coropanv, it appeared to be 
attainable hv raent only It beentne, there- 
fore, a question of importance, if tho go»- 
ernment of India was to be asstmilatcd to 
that of the other dependencies of the crown 
of England, so far as to bring the patronage 
It inTolrcd under the direct control of the 
home administration, what would become i 
of that field which the middle classes had so j 
long enjoyed, and in which it was undisputed 
they had displayed nrtocs and energies of | 
the true popular stamp The importance 
of this question was beyond a doubt , and its 
solotion was one of the practical dilRcnltics 
to be lumounted in any reconstruction of 
the Anglo Indian goremment 

A system of patronage, merely as such, 
had alwars been an object of special jealouny 
to the people of Zogland , and now that 
the question of concentration was raised in 
connection with it, it was essential to know 
in what the dreaded charm of Indian 
patronage eonvuted If was well kaowtt 
that, m times past, it embraced the disposal 
of a certain uutnher of ap| ointments m the 
cml semee, and the gift of a certain nutn- 
her of commissions in the armies of Bengal, 
JIadras, and Bombay, but it was also a 
fact, that by regulations of some standing, 
the first appointments in the cml semee 
had been thrown Open to competition, and 
I might therefore be put out of the question, 

1 as being removed from the grasp of any 
patrons whatever, the power of promotion 
nccessanlv resting with the local govern 
ments As to the military service, the army 
of Bengal, which had equalled m magnitude 
those of the other two presidencies together 
had now ceased to exist Of the army of 
Bombay, a portion had sucenmbed to the 
influence of treason, and been disbanded, 
and It was the army of Madras alone that 
had generally preserred its fidelity The 
deductions, therefore, already made from 
the aggregate of dins/We pstronage, were 
enormous , and the bugbear of former days 
was reduced to pjoportions of comjjarative 
insignificance It was true the army of 
Bengal would again have to be form®il and 


'oflicered, but there were considerations 
I attached to the military semee in India, 

I that rendered the cnis of future patronage 
I little other than imaginary , since, as far as 
I semee in that country was really concenicd, 
there was no reason to suppose, whatever 
might be the constitution or administration 
of the array, that it would be sought for by 
any other claw of men than those whom its 
conditions and advantages had hitherto 
attracted The sphere of duty would altrnvB 
be remote, the duty itself arduous, and tiie 
obligations considerable A man selecting 
India os the field of hfs carcT, would hence- 
forth have to labour hard at the acquisition 
of Indian languages, cadnre an Indian cli- 
mate, and accept an Indian exile, whatever 
might be the form or denomination taken j 
by the government under which he served, 
and such conditions were no more likely m 
time to come, than they had been m time 
past, to attract young gentlemen with 
pockets full of money, or pedigrees full of 
coronets Indian service had, in fact, be 
come too much of a reality to be looked I 
upon as a pastime, and would task tbe | 
Ubonrer too severely to become an object of 
desire by the anstocraey, whose aspirations 
flowed to a difierent channel This new of I 
tbe case was warranted by the fact, tha*- a 
battalion destined for an Indian station hud 
always ceasof} to be conj/dered by avato 
cratic tnflers as oS'enng an eligible resort, 
and tbos, after a short penod of exchanges 
and retirements, its officers would probably 
represent much the same class as those of a 
native regiment A titled idler would 
shirk not merely the Indian service, but ser 
vice in India, under whatever masters , and 
the field had been hitherto left open to less 
influential competitors, not because a com 
mercial company kept the kevs of ‘he pre- 
serve, bat because its attractions were not 
' strong enough for those who had the privi- 
lege of choice It was obvious that such 
conditions must survive any constitutional 
changes at home, and that they would re 
mam m full force whether the government 
of India was double or single 

The intimation, by tbe chairman of the 
Coart of Directors, of the approaching 
transfer of the governing powers of the 
East India Company, referred to m the 
opentPg of the present chapter, had the 
effect of exciting much feeling on the part 
of the propnetors of stock of the Company, 
as well as among the public generally , and 
meetings were frequent, for the purpose 
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abandonment, and ibe placing of the Company’s c 
metcial ehaiterm abeyance, in 1SJ3, to the tnnafer 
then to India of all their lar^ commercial assets, 
and of their undoubted territorial claims and pos* 
sessions, and more lately to their concurrence in 
tbe measure by vhicb thw body sens reconstituted, 
and reduced to its present number Although four 
years bare not yet elapsed since the last change, yet 
the Court, animated hr the same anxiety for the 
velTare of InlUa, vould be prepared srithont a 
murmur, to relinc^uish their trust altogether, if 
satisfied that a system could he densed better 
calculated than the present to adrxnce the interests 
of the British empire there They would, howerer, 
remark that in the inquiry which took place in 

1852 and 1853 before the legislation of t^ latter 
year, the question of the eonsUtuUon and working 
of the home government was thoroughly tifted and 
completely exhausted, and that therefore it waa 
not unreasonable to expect that the anangement of 

1853 would have been subjected to the test of a 
more lengthened experience. 

“ The details of me measure which her majesty's 
government have in contemplation hare not yet 
been made known to the Court They trust that it 
will not be attempted to administer the goTemment 
by means of a single functionary Such a proposel 
would, m their judgment, involve a praeitcu unpos* 
Sibihty The mass of business per^tuaJIy anting 
requires much knowledge, long experience, and a 
dnuiOQ of labour, and, so far as tbe Court etnfono 
an opinion tbe duties would not be safely discharged 
if auDject only to the cheek of pathament 
••The Court ate aware that the double government 
of the Company aod the Board of Control u deemed 
to be objectionable, but whatever may be its 
defects, and although its wotkiog may be dogged 
by a control of all the deUils, so minute as hardly 
to have been contemplated by the legislature yet in 
Its results they sincerely believe that the aysteoi, 
possessing aa it does a moral check, works, on tbe 
wb(’]e,sdvBOtsgeouslyforlndia. The Court do not 
del ) that the system la auseeptible of improvementi 
but they think it important to beat m mind that 
there can be no effective check without a aecond 
autbonty offome imdj and further, that the objec- 
tion which IS taken to the principle of double gov 
rrnment la more nominal than real la the case of 
the Companj whose duUea ere rather those of a 
detiberauve than of an executive body 
« It IS the opinion of the Court that an interme- 
d ate non pobucal and perfectly independent body 
in concurrence with her majesty'e Rovernment, is an 
indispensable necessity without which there can be 
adequate aecutit) for good gavemments and aa 
present advised, the Court do not ice that it will 
be possible to form such a body, if its memben are 
to be wholly nominated by the crown They ab- 
staiii however, from offering any further observa 
tioos to your lordship unul they are placed in 
poMCMion of the dcUiU of the proposed measure, 
which they trust may be communicated to them at 
the earl est possible period — M e bate, 

(Signed) “KD >U^GU3— F CXrrii. 

* Ihe K ght Ifon. 'Vlseount Pslmerslon, A a, Ac " 
To this commumcation on the part of the 
Compatiy, the following reply arded 

by Lord ralmcratott' — . i 

^ • Piccadilly J*" 1*58. | 

•• GenOemen —I have hsd the honour of reccivmg 


your joint letter of the 3Ist of December, upon the 
subject of the measure which it is tbe intention of 
her majeity’s government to propose with reference 
to tbe future sistetn to he established for the gov* 
eminent of Iniiia ; and 1 beg to atture you that the 
observations end omnions which you have therein 
expressed, will be duly considered by her majesty’s 
government. 

« I forbear from entering at present into any ex- 
amination of those observations and opimons i first, 
because any correspondence with you on such mat- 
ters would be most conveniently carried on through 
the ususl ofBeial channel of the president of the 
India Board, and, secondly, because the grounds 
on which the intentions of her majesty's govemsient 
liave been formed, and the detailed arrangements of 
the measure which they mean to propose, will best 
be explained when that measure iball be submitted 
to the consideration of parliamenL— I have the 
honour to be, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) ' PAtMEESTOT 
“It D JIangles, Esq , Sir F Currie, Ac.” 

The chamnau then mfomed the meeting 
that the (?otirt of Directors had prepared a 
petition to the imperial parliament against 
tbe proposed measure, which was read by 
the secretary as follows — 

“ 7h th» SonourtthU tht Commons of Vnittd 
»/ Grtal Bnlntn and Ireland in Parha , 

tiienf eiiemlUd 

“The humble petition of thBF.Mt lodiaClompany, 
aboneth — *ihat your petitioners at tbeir own ex i 
pense, and by the agency of their o«n etnl and 
military servants, originally acquired for this coua 
try Its magnificent empire in the Eut. 

« That the fouodaUocs of this empire were laid by 
your petitioners at that time neither aided nor con 
troUed by parliament, at the same period at which 
a tucceision of admintstraUoos under the control of 
parliament were losing to the crown of Great Bn 
Uin another great empire on the opposite side of the 
Atlantic. 

* That during the period of about a century, 
which has tiDce elspsed, the laebon ponessioos af 
this country have been governed and defended from 
tbe resources of those possessions, without the 
smallest cost to the Bnbsn exchequer, which to the 
best of your petiliooers knowledge and belief can 
not be said of any other of the numerous foreign 
dependencies of the crown. 

“That It being manifestly improper thit tbe ad 
ministration of any British possession should be 
idependeot of tbe general government of the em 
,ire, pnriiameat provided, in 17S3, that a depart 
mentof the impcnal government should hsvn full 
rogtrtiBBce of and power of control over, the acta 
of your petittoners in the adminisCrauon of Indiai 
since which tune the home branch of tbe Indisn 
government has been condoeted by the joint coon 
sets and on the joiftt tetponslhili^ of your peti- 
tioaers eed of a minister of the crown. 

uThatthisatTongement has at anhseqaent penods 
nadergeme recoatjderaUon from the le^lstnre, and 
vanoos comprehensive and careful -psrbamentary 
inqumes have been made into its practical operation 5 
result of which baa been on each occasion a 
renewed grant to jaot petitioners of lb» powers 
exeroiwd by thetn m the tdm nistration of India. 

“Tliat the last of these occasions was so recent at 
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p€ople of India. To them— however ineometly the 
name majr expreas the fact — the British ('OTemmeat 
in India is the government of the Bast India Corn- 
pan) To their minds the abolition of the Company 
Will for some time to come mean the abolition of 
the whole sjstem of admimstratjon with which the 
Company IS identified. The measure, introduced 
simultaneously with the influx of an overnhelming 
British force, will be coincident with a general 
outcry, m itself most alarming to then feam, from 
most of the organs of opinion in this country, as 
Welt as of Bnglish opinion in India, denounang the 
past policy of the government on the express 
ground that it has heen too forbearing, and too 
considerate towards the natives The people of 
India will at first feel no certainty that the new 
government, or the government under a new name, 
which it IS proposed to introduce, will hold itself 
bound by the pledges of its predecessora They 
will be slew to believe that a goremmenC has tieen 
destroyed, only to be followed by another which 
will ect on the same principles, and adhere to the 
same measures, They cannot suppose that the ex 
isting organ of administration would he swept away 
without the intention of reversing any part of Jts 
poher They will see the authonties, toth at home 
and in India, surrounded by persons vehemently 
urging radical changes in many parts of that policy, 
and interpreting, as they must do, the change in 
the instrument of governaent as a concession to 
these opinions and feelings, the) can hardly fail 
to bebeve that, whatever else may be intended, the 
government will no longer be permuted to observe 
that strict impartiality between those who profess its 
own creed and these who hold the creWs of its 
native subjects, which hitherto eharsetensed it, that 
their strongest and most deeply rooted feebnn wiU 
henceforth bo treated with much less regard than 
heretofore, and that a directly aggressive policy 
towords everything in their habits, or in their 
usages oud customs, which Englishmen deem objee 
tionable, will be no longer confineil to individuals 
and private assoeuUans, but wUl be backed by all 
the power of government. 

"And here your jwluioners think it important to 
observe, that ui abstaining as they have done from 
all interference with any of the religious practices of 
the people of India, except such as are abhorreut t» 
huwanitj, they have acted not only from their own 
conviction of what is just and expedient, bat in 
accordance with the avowed intentions end express 
enactments of the legislature framed 'm order that 
regard should be had to the civil and religious 
usages of the natives.' and alscr, 'that suits civil 
or criminal, ogamsl the nauves sh«uld be conducted 
ttccordin" to such rules 'as may ecromcnodato the 
same to the religion and manners of the natireit 
That their policy w this respect has heen succevsfal. 
is evidene^ by the fart that, during a ndit^ 
mulinv awd to hare been caused by unfounded 
apnrebinsiooa of danger to religion the heads of 
the naure states and the masses ol tte population 
have remained faithful to the Driliih government, 
^our peiii oners need hardly obsewe how very 
different would probably have been ibe issue of the 
Jaie events jf the native ptincw instead of aiding 
in the suppression of the rebelhon. bad nut them 
selves at lu bead or if the general pooulation had 
loioed in the revolt, and ho* ctohable it u that 
both these contingencies would oeeorred if 

any real ground had been given for Ue penuaa os 
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that the British povemment intended to identify 
Itself with proselytiani , and it is the honest convic- 
tion of your petitionersthat any serious epnrehension 
of a change of policy in this respect would be likely 
to be followed, at no distant period, by a general 
risiRg throughout Jndta 

“ Ihatyour petitioners have seen with the greatest 
pain the demonstrations of indiscriifiinate animosity 
towards the natives of India on the part of our 
counltytnen in India and at home, wluch have grown 
up since the late unhappy events They believe 
these sentimenU to be fundamentally unjust , they 
know them to be fatal to the possibility of good 
government in India They feel that if such demon- 
strations should continue, and especially if weight 
be added to them by legislating under their sup- 
posed influence, no amount of wisdom and forbear- 
ance on the part of the government; will avail to 
restore that confidence of the governed in the inten- 
tions of their rulers, without which it ii vain even 
to attempt the inproTement of the people 

“That your petitioners cannot contemplate with 
out dismay the doetnne now widely promulgated, 
that India should be administered sntn an especial 
view to the benefit of the Enghih who reside there, 
or that in its administration eoyadranteges should 
be aougbt fo- her meiesty’s subjects of European 
birtb, except that which they will necessarily derive 
from their superiority of latelligecce, and from the 
increased prosperity of the people, the improvement 
of the productive resources of the country, and the 
extension of commercial iDtercourie Your peti 
tioners regard it as the most honourable character- 
istic of the government of India by England, that it 
has acknowledged no such d stinction as that of a 
dominant and a subject race, but has held that its 
first duty was to ibe people of India Your peti 
tioners feel that a gresi portion of the hostility with 
which they are B«sai/eii ft caused 6y the belief that 
they ere peculisrly the guardians of this principle, 
and that, so bng as they have any voice in the 
administration of Ind s it cannot easily he infringed, 
and yoor petitioners will not conceal their belief 
that tbeiv exclusion from any part in the govern 
ment is hkely, at the present time to be regarded 
in Ind a ss a first successful attack on that prin- : 
ciple 

•That vour petitioners, therefore, most earnestly 
represent to your honourable house, that even if the 
contemplated change could be proved to be in itself 
advisable the present is i most unsuitable time for 
entertaining it, and they most stronglr and mpect- . 
foHy urge on >otjr honourable hoote the expediency i 
of at least deferring any such change until it can be | 
effected at a peno'd when it would not be in the 
niinds of the people of India, d reedy cenneeted 
with the recent eahmitous events, and with the 
feeLngs to which those events have either given 
rise, or have afiorded an opportunitv of manifesta 
tion Such poitponemeot, your petitioners submit, 
would allow Lme for a more mature eonsiderauoD 
than baa y»t been given, or can be given in the 
present exc ted state of the pubi e mind, to the 
various questions connected with the organisation 
of m govemraent for India, and would enable the 
most competent minds in the nation calmly to 
examine whether any new arrangement can be 
devised ibr the home government of India, uniting 
a greater number of the cortditions cf good admiois- 
tratioQ than the present, and if so which among 
the numerous schemes which have been or may be 
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proposed possesses those Tequis.tes tn the greaUst 
degree • 

“ That your petitioners hare slmiya wilhngly 
quiesced in any changes srhich, after discussion by 
parUament, were deemed conducire to the genend 
welfare, although such changes may bare inrolved 
important sacnfiees to themselres Ihey would 
refer to their partial relinquishment of trade in 1813 
—to Its total abandonment, and the placing of their 
commercial charter in abeyance in 1833 — to the 
transfer to India of their commercial assets, amount' 
ing to £15,658,000, a sum greatly eaceeding that 
ultimately repayable to them in respect of their 
capital, independent of temtorial rights and daiins 
—and to their concurrence, in 18o3, in the measure 
by which the Court of Directors was reconstructed 
and reduced to ita present number In the same 
spirit your petitionera would most gladly civoperate 
with her majesty’s goremment in correcting any 
defects which may be considered to esuc in the 
details of the present system, and they would be 
prepared without a murmur to relinquish their 
trust altogether if a better system for the control ofj 
the goremmect of India can he dcTised. But aa ' 
they belie-re that, in the construction of such a 
system, there are conditioas which cannot, without 
the most dangerous consequences, be departed from, 
your petitioners respectfully and deferentially submit 
to the judgment of your honourable house their 
view of those conditions, in the hope that if your 
honourable house should see reason to agree in that 
view, you will withhold your legislative sanction' 
from any eiraogement for the government of India 
which does not fulfil the conditions in question in at' 
least an equal degree with the present ' 

“That your petitioners may venture to assame 
that It will not be proposed to vest the home portion 
of the administration of India m a minister of the 
crown without the adjunct of a council eomnosed of 
statesmen experienced in Indian afiairs Her nia« 
lesty's ministers cannot but be aware that the 
Knowledge necessary for govemme & foreign couo' 
try, and m particular a country liae in^a, requires 
as much special study as any other profession, and 
cannot possibly be possessed by any one who hu 
not devoted a considerable portion of hu life to the 
Acquisition of it , 

“That in coniUtniinR a body of experienced 
advisers, to be associated with the Indian minuter, 
y our petitioners consider it indispensable to bear (n 
mind that this body should not only be qualified to 
advise the minister, but also, by its advice, to exer- 
cise, to a certain degree, a moral cbech. It cannot 
be expected that the minister, as a general rule, 
should himself know India while he will be ex 

E ased to perpetual sohcitations from individirals and 
odics, either entirely ignorant of that country, or 
knowing only enough of it to impose on those who 
know still less than themselres, and having very 
frequently objects in view other than the interests or 
pood governnjent of India The influence Lkely to 
be brought to bear oo him through the organs of 
popular opinion will, in the msjoniy of cases, be 
equally misleading The public opinion of England, I 
Itself necessarily unacquainted wilh Indian alTair^ I 
can only follow the promptings of those who take 
most pains to Influence u i and these wiU generally 
be such as have seme pnvate interest to serve It 
IS, therefore, your petitioners fubmit, of the utmost 
importance that any cduncll which may form a |>art 
of the home governiDent of India aflould dmve 
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sufficient weight from its constitution, and from the 
relation it occupies to the minister, to be a substan 
tial bamer against those inroads of self interest and 
Ignorance in this country from which the govern- 
ment of India has hitherto been comparativ^y free, 
but against which it would be too much to expect 
that parliament should of itself afford a sufficient 
protection. 

“That your petitioners cannot well conceive a 
worse form of government for India than a minister 
with n council whom he should bd at liberty to 
consult or not at his pleasure, or whose advice he 
should be able to disregard without giving his 
reaspns in writiDg, and in a manner likely to carry 
connction Such an orrannment, your petitioners 
submit, would be really liable to the objections in 
their opinion erroneously urged ageinst the present 
system Your petitioners respectfully represent that 
any body of persons associated with the mmister, ' 
which IS not a cheek, will be a screen Unless the 
council u so constituted as to be personally inde- 
pendent of the minister, unless it feels itself re- 
sponsible for recording an opinion on every Indian 
subject, and pressing that opinion on the minister, 
whether it was agreeable to him or not, and unless 
the minister, when he overrules their opinion, is 
bound to record his reasons— their existence will 
only aerve to weaken his responeibility, and to give 
the colourable sascuon of prudence and experience 
to measures in the framiug of which those quabtivs 
have bad oo share 

“That It would be vain to expect that a new 
council could have as much noral influence and 
twer of asserting its opinion with effect os the 
Court ofDireclcri Anew body can no more eucceed 
to the feeliofS end authority which their antiimity 
and tbeir historical antecedents give to the East ^ 
India Company, than a legislature, under a new ' 
name, silting in IVestmiDster, would have the moral 
ascendancy of the Houses of Lords snd Commons 
One of the most important element^ of usefulness 
will thus be necesearily wanting in any newlycoa- 
sUtvted Indian council, u eomp,sred with the pre- 
sent. 

“Hint your petitioners find it difficult to conceive 
that the eame independence, in judgment snd act, 
which characterKcs the Court of Directors wiU he 
found in any council all of whose members are 
nominated by the crown Owing their nomination 
to the tame authority, many of them probably to the 
eame individual mmister whom they are appointed 
to check, and looking to hun alone for their re- 
appointment, their desire of recommending them 
selves to him, and their unwillingness to ruk his 
duplmure by sny serious resistance to his wishes, i 
will be motives too strong not to be in danger of 
exemsing a powerful and injonoos inflaence over 
their conduct. Nor ere your pemioneri aware of 
myaoae la which that injonoas inflaence could be 
guarded sgomst, except bv eonfemog the appoint- 
ments, like those of the judges, daring goof 
behaviour, which, by rendering It impossiWe to 
correct an error once committed, would be scnouslv 
objectionable 

“7^1 your petitioner* are equally unable to per- 
ceivehow, if the controlling body is entirely nomi 
Bated by the minister, that happy independence of 

S ariiamentan and party influence which has hi-hrito 
istinguisbed the administration of India, and ^e 
appaintaent to tltuationi of trust aod impomnee in 
that counlry, ctn be expected to Centuiue. koar 
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E ijlt»sen hfhtrt &3t w ro gormsaent ksowo to 
ttorr hiTe eppomOnenU to ofHcet, anil rtpecsallj 
to hiffh c‘5eei, b«n lo rarely bes’oired on »nj other 
coniiderations than ihote of jwnonal fita*u. Thu 
eharacteniUc, but for »hich m all probsbil ty India 
would IoQ|; imee bare been loat to this country, u, 
your petitionen coneeire, entirely o«in;> to tfaa cir 
comitanee that the dispensera of patroRa?e have been 
person* uncanneeted with party, antf under no 
neeeuity of coneiliaun^ parlumenlaty lupport, that 
coniequenUy the appocctmeaU to ofiieee to India 
have Men, as a rule, left to the unbiased jud^ent 
of the local authonlie^, while the tiomtnauona to 
the civil end military itmeea have been generelly 
bestowed on the middle classes, irrespective of 
political cossiderationa, and in a lar;^ proportion on 
the retaliTeaof penons who had disim^uaed them 
lelvee by their temees in India. 

“ That your petitionen therefore think it essential 
that at least a m^onty of the council which assuta 
the minuter for India with its adnee, ahoold hold 
their aeata lodependentir of his appointment. 

** That It IS, in the opmion of roar peuttoners, no 
less necessary that the order of the transaction of 
business ihodd be such u to make the participation 
of the eonncil in the adminislrauon of India a 
aubstantial one That to tbu end it u, in the opinion 
of your pebuenen. indispeoMble chat the despatches 
to India should not be prepared by the minuter and 
laid before the eonncib but should be prepared hj 
the eouacib end submitted to the minuter This 
would be in aeeordanee with the natural end obvious 
principle that penons, chosen fat then knowledge 
of u subieeb should suggest the mode of dealing 
with It, instead of merely gmng their opinion on 
auggestioui cemiug from elsewhere This is also the 
only mode in which the members of the council can 
feel tbemselres suf&eieaitv important, or fu&ueody 
responsible, to secure their applying theu minds to 
the aubjeets before them It is almost unnecessa^ 
fof your pelilionerB to observe, that the mind it 
called forth into far more ngorous action by being 
renoiicd to propose, than by being merely called on 
loswent. The minister has ncceMirilylbe alUmate 
I decision If h« has also the initiative, he has all 
the powers which are of any practical moment A 
body whose onl) recognised function was to fiod 
fault. Would speed ly let that function fall into 
desoeludc They would /eel that co-epexation in 
conducting the government of India was not really 
desired, that they were only felt as a clog on the 
wheels of business. Their cntieism on wbat bad 
been decided without tbcit being collectively con 
suited would be felt as importunate as a mete delay 
and impediment, and their office would probably be 
seldom sought but by those who were wiUing to 
allow It# most important duties to become nominal 
“ Tliat with the duty of preparing the despatches 
to India would naturally be combined the noimosUon 
and control of the home eataWishmenta This your 

oeUlioners consider absolutely cssenUal to thenuUjy 

of the council. If tbe officers through whom they 
work are m direct dependence upon an authority 
higher than theirs all matters of importances^ in 
reality he settled between the mmistei and the 
subordinates, pawing over the council altogether 
“That a third consideration to wh»H yoUv 
petitJOjieri attach great imporlanee w t^ 

number of the council should not be too mtneted 
India IS ,0 wide a field that a practittJ acqnamianee 
with every part of i« efihirs cannot be found eem 


'briMt! h any faaU number ef inihriduth The 
council ought to contain men of general cxpcnenca 
and knowledge of the world, alio men specially 
; qual fied by financial and revenue experience, by 
Ijndtcial experience, diplomitic ctpcnence, miliary 
experience , it ought to contain persons conversant 
with the varied aoetai relations and varieiT insti- 
Itmions of Bengal, Madra.*, Bombav the North- 
iTVeslem Provinces, the Punjab, and the native 
I state* Even the present Court of Directors re- 
duced as rt u in numbers by the act of 1833 does 
not contain all the varieties of knowledge and ex 
penenee, desirable in such a bodyi neither, your 
petitioners submit, would it be safe to limit the 
number to that which would be strictly eulTicient, 
supposing all the appointments to be the best 
po^ble A cfTiain margin should be allowed for 
failures, which, even with the most conscientious 
selection, will sometimes oeeur Tour petitioner* 
TaoKovtr, cannot overlook the jpoHibihty, that if 
the nomination takes place by ministers at the head 
ot a political party, rt will not aJwars be made with 
exclusive reference to personal qualifications, and 
It IS indispensable to provide (hat such errors or 
faults in too nominating authority, so long as they 
ate only oceaiionst shall not seriously impair the 
efilcieney of the body 

"That while these eonsiderationi plead strongly 
for a body not less numerous than the present, even 
if only regarded as sdmers of the minister, their 
other office, as a cheek on the minister, forms, your 
petitioners submit, a no lets foreiblo objection to 
any cotitiderahle reduction of the present number 
A body of six or eight will net be equal to one of 
eighteen in that feeling of independent eelfrehsoee 
wnicb IS necessary to induce a public body to preu 
Its opinion on a Diniiter to whom that opinion it I 
unacceptable However unobjectionable in other I 
respects ao small a body may be constituted re J 
lucttnce to give offence will be likely 'unleii in 
extreme caret, to bo a stronger habitual inducement 
in their minds than the desire to stand up for their 
eoitvicUons 

That if in the opinion of your honourable 
house, a body can be constituted which unites the 
above enumerated requisites of good government m 
a greater degree than the Court of Directors, your 
peutioners have only to express their humble hope 
thtl your endeavours /or that purpose maybeaue- 
eewfuL But if in enumerating the eondit on* of a 
^ood ayslem of home governmenl for Ind a jour 
petitioners have In fact, enumerated the quafties 
pqweased by the present *jstem then jour pcli 
lioBerv pray that your honourable house will cm 
tmue ihc existing powers of the Court of D rectors 

‘ That your petitioners are aware that the present 
home government of India is reproached with being 
a doable government, and that any arrangement by 
which an independent check is provided to the 
discret on of the minister wiU be liable to a aimi/ar 
reproaeb But they conceive that this accusation 
ongtnatea w an entire misconeeption ot the func- 
tions devolviog on the home government of India 
and to the appiicat on to it of the prmeioles *rpl 
cable tu purely executive departments The execu 
bva government of India is and must be seated in 
lad a itoelf The Court of Directors u not so much 
an executive as a deliberative body Its princ pal 
fuiictian and that of the home povernment gene 
nttf IS r ot to d rect the deta is of ndmiBistrec otr | 
hut to scrutinise and revise the past acts of the ( 
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Indian goTcrnment — to lay down principles and 
issue general mstruclions for their future guidance 
— and to gire or refuse sanction to great piJiDcal 
measures sihich are referred home for approval 
These duties are more analogous to the funcuons of 
parliament than to those of an esecutive board , and 
It might almost as well be said that parliament, aa 
that the government of India, should oe conatituted 
on the principlea applicable to executive boards It 
IS considered an excellence not a defect, in the con- 
stitution of parliament, to he not merely a double 
but a triple government An executive authority, 
our petitioners submit, tnay often with advanU^e 
e single, because promptitude is its first requisite : 
But the function of passing a deliberate opinion on i 
past measures, and laying down principles of future 
policy, is a business wbico, in the estimation of your 
petitioners, admits of and requires the eoncniwice I 
of more judgments than one It is no defect in such 
a hodv to be double, and no excellence to be single, 
c^ecialiy when it can only be made ao by colting 
oft that branch of it which, by previous training, la 
always the best prepared — and often the only one 
which 18 prepared at all — for its peculiar duly 
" ihat your petitioners have heard it asserted tJia^ 
10 consequence of what la called the double govern- 
ment, th* Indian authoritiea are lets responsible to 
parliament and the nation than other departments 
of the government of the empire, since it is impos 
Bible tq know on which of the two branches of home 
government the responsibility ought to rest. Your 
petiUossrs fearlessly affirm that this impression is 
not only groundless but the very reverse of the 
truth ^e home government of India is not less, 
but more responsible than any other branch of the 
admiBietration of the state, inasmuch at the presi- 
dent of the Board of Commissioners, who is the 
minister for India, is as completely responsible as 
any other of her majesty’s ministers and, jn addi- 
tion, his advisers also are responsible It is always 
certain, in the case of India, that the president of 
the Board of Comsissinners must have either com 
I mended or sanctioned all that has been done No 
more than this, your petitioners would aubmit, can 
j be known in the case of the head of any department 
I of her majesty s government Foe it is not, nor can 
it rationally be supposed that any minister of the 
crown IS without trusted advisers , and the minister 
for India must, for obvious reasons, be mote depen 
dent than any other of her majesty’s minulers upon 
the advice of persons whose lives have been devoted 
to the subject on which their advice has been given 
But in the case of India such advisers are assigned 
to him by the constitution of the government, and 
thev are as much responsible for what they advise as 
he fer what be ordains , while, in other depart 
mcnis the minister s only official advisers arc the 
euhordinates in his office, meri often of great skill 
and erpcrienee, bat not in the publio eie— often 
unknown to the pubhc even by namei official 
reserve precludes the possibility of ascertaining 
what advice they pva and they are responsible only 
to the JTunuter oimself By what application of 
terms this can he called responsible povemment, 
and the Joint government of your peuiiooer* and 
the India Bond on irresponsible government, your 
petitioners think it unneceMoir to ask. 

•'That, without knowing the plan on which her 
roa_(Mty't mmisteri contemplate the transfer to the 
crown of the servanu of the Company )<wr peti 
tjoner* find thcmsejres uoabJe to opprooeb tbo 
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deliea'c question of the Indian annj, further thin 
to point nut that the high military qualities of the 
ofiicerj of that army have unquestionably sprung tn 
a great degree, from its being a principal and «ub- 
atantive army, holding her majesty’s commissions, 
and enjoyng equal rank with her majesty’s officers , 
and your petitioners would earnestly d“preeate any 
change in that position 

“lhat your petitioners, having regard to all these 
considerations, humbly pray jour honourable house 
that you will'not give your sanction to any change 
in the constitution of the Indian government during 
the continuance of the present unhappy disturb- 
ances, nor without a full previous inquiry into the 
operation of the present system And your peli- 
tionera further pray that this inquiry may extend to 
every department of Indian administration Such 
an inquiry your petitioners respectfully claim, not 
only as o matter of justice to themsehei, but be- 
cause when, for the tot time in this century, the 
thoughts of every public man in the country are 
, fixed on India, an inquiry wpuid be more thorough, 
i and Its results would carry much more instruction 
I to the mind of parliament and of the country than 
' at any preceding penod " 

Dunog the reading of the .above impor- 
I taot protest, the several passages which re- 
ferrea to the successful efforts of the East 
India Company m adding an pmpire to the 
dominions of the British crown, to the 
advantages which that empire had derived 
from their government, the eiliciency of all 
thcir departments, rind more especially to 
their objections io leave the appointment of 
the controlling body and the higher oflices 
m the hands of ministers, were loudly 
cheered by the Court tniimately, the 
petition was ordered to be printed prcpari- j 
tory to the opening of the session; and the I 
further consideration of the resolution sub- I I 
mitted to the Court on the ISih of January, I 
WHS a^m I I 

An incident occurred abont the begin- 
ning of 1858, which established a very 
considerate and acceptable deviation from 
the practice that had hitherto existed with 
regvrd to the bestowal of honours for ser- 
vices rendered to the country Previous to 
the outbreak of the Indian rebellion, it had 
been the custom to confer titles and dis- 
tinctions for services in the field at the end 
of a campaign, or even of a war, when hop© j 
had been Jong deferred, and when, too j 
often, some of the most vrorthj were beyond 
the reach of mortal prnisc, but in this I 
Indian war, by a judicious exercise of dis- I 
cretion on tho part of the advisers of 
the sovereign, it became usual to confer 
honours on the cJcvcning irJnJc their I 
inentonous deeds were yet fresh, and their 
names were in the moulfis of all men. 'Tho ! 
course of events Lad, m fact, becomo ao 
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rapid, and leader after leader had been 
struck down so siiddcnlr by the sword, or 
by disease or eahnustion, that the old prac- 
tice woaM hare been bllfc belter than a 
mockety and cren under the improml 
system that had been introdaced m this 
respect, honours too frequently became 
posthnmouj The baronetcy conferred on 
General IlaTclock, as soon as the olHaal 
despatches of his last achievement reached 
home, proTcd to hare been panted too 
late, and it became cndently neecssair 
that the queen’s goTcmnjcnt should lose 
no time m rewarding military ment As 
an earnest of this intention, immediately 
npOB the receipt of Sir Cohn Campbell’s 
despatches with the report of Colonel 
Inglis, desenbing the defence of the resi- 
dency at Lucknow, the latter gallant oflicer 
was promoted to the rank of major general, 
and the Gaceilt of the 19th of January 
announced, that the harouctcy which was 
to hare been conferred upon the Kte Sir 
Henry Havelock, had been granted to the 
eldest son, and, m default of direct issue, to 
the other sons of the deceased ^neval, 
and by the samo authonty it was declared, 
that tlic widow of the general had been 
raised by the queen to the rank which 
would have been bee's if her husband had 
lived to receive the dignity intended for him 
The disenssiotis at the India Hoase upon 
the resolution nnd petition proposed for 
adoption, on the I3tb and 20th of Janaary,* 
continued by sncccssire adjoumnicots to 
the 28th of the month, when both were 
unanimously adopted, and the necessaiy 
steps were ordered to be taken for the 
presentation of the petition as soon as 
parlmmcnt should meet 

It has olreadr been stated that, m the 
autnmn of 1856, the queen mother of 
Oude, witli two princes of the royal familv, 
arrived in England, for the purpose of eub 
nutting in person, to the queen and par 
hameat, their coroplajuts of the wrong to 
which their country and family had been 
• Steenlf pp.4t6 447 
t S?e t£)5 PP 632—031 
i The eeremoay ohserred upon the rmbalnKoent 

ofihebodi ofthe queen of Oode cbosd««er>bed 

“It found necemry lo construct a fund of 

wooden platform infhe««rljardoflbe^leJ where 
the body of the pnnccss could underffo IJiece„moay 
of thorough aUution The fea.wws of the 4e«ei»ed 
were bui Tery little changed. No ineuions were 
made fop the operation of embalmtng’ as « usaal la 
Europe t the people of the suite "ho tbemeelres 
etTeeted the operation introduced arosjji c anb- 
ataoCM and perfumes through the rnoulh, ear^ and 

subjected by tbe E^st Indii Company m I 
the annexation of the kingdom of Oude j 
Some time after her TOajest}'’9 arrival in j 
this country, an audience was obtained of 
the ijucen, whose reception of the royal 
aupplnnt for justice was represented at tlie 
time as haring been gracious and cordtil. 
Shortly after this incident, petitions were 
presented by the royal stringers to both 
lioascs of parliament, meeting with the re- 
sult already descnbitl The queen of 
Oode continued to reside near the metro- 
polis, in a kind of icmi state, attended by a 
numerous retinue, until tidings of the re- 
volt of the Bengal army, and the suspected 
complicity of her son, the king of Oude, m 
an insurrcetionarv movement, reached this 
counirv, accompanied by the announce- 
roent of his imprisonment in Fort 'William 

She immediately appealed to both houses 
of parliament, denying the imputatron 
against the loyalty of her son and family, 
and prayed for redress and for permission 
to communicate with the imprisoned king 

The mode m which this appeal of a queen 
and roetbet was received by the hereditary 
legislators of tbe Bntish empire, bos already 
been recorded t It is only necessary to 
repeat, that its reception was objected to 
upon tbe gronnd of infonsahty, and the 
appeal of an aggrieved and sorrowing prm. 
cess, who had endured the penis of a long 
and hazardous vorage from her native conn 
try, to seek justice at its fount upon earth, 
was necessarily withdrawn ( 

From this time the royA strangers re i 
matned in comparative obscun^, until tbe j 
queen obtained permission to leave the I 
couotiy, with her son and grandson, on a 
visit to Mecci , and for that purpose 
reached Pans, cn roufe for Egypt Here 
the unfortunate Indy — whose health had 
been destroyed by dtsappointment, anxiety, 
and sorrow — was overtaken by death on 
the 23rd of January Preparations for the 
obsequies- were made m accordance with 
the ntes of her religion, J and the funeral 
nostrils and repsstvdly snointed the body with 
odonferous ojs sad essences Tbe body wm after 
wards wrapt round with bands of fine musbn and 
the whole eoreredwUh s cnnuon doth embroidered 
in gold After tb i had bees done the rel gious 
aemce eommeneed The females, whether relatives 
of tbe decea<ed or ladies of the palace, and alter 
ww^ the officers and servants, entered successively 
into the chamber where the body was laid out, and 
where two priests rewied tbe prayers prescribed by 
he >a which the princess had lived. The 

etaales uttered deep (troana and the men showed 
every a ^ of gnef No J gbt iraa banjog ja tbs 
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took place on the 27th of the month 
The remains of the queen, deposited in a 
coffin of peculiar shape, ivere placed in 
a hearse drawn by six horses capansoned 
in white OPhe hearse was coyered with a 
doth embroidered with gold, and sur- 
rounded With white draperies, beariDg the 
letter “M,” thirteen mourning coaches 
followed the liearse hlirza Hasmat Le 
Icendal Balndoor (the youngest son of the 
deceased), and Mirza Hadar (her grandson), 

, walked clo^e after the hearse The Hin- 
doos who formed the queen’s suite fol- 
Jowed in the mourning c^rn'igea Tiro, 
pneata belonging to the religion professed I 
by the queen of Oude, were m the proces- 
sion The corUgt left the Rue Laffitte, 
and followed the Boulevards to Pere la 
Chaise, where the corpse was interred in 
the Mussulman cemetery, being the first 
grave opened in that ground The coffin, 
previous to the interment, was carried into 
the mosque, where prajers were recited 
by the priests At this moment the Indian 
followers gave way to loud lamentations 
I The queen's ago was stated to be fiRy- 
I three 

The princes of Oude, atler assisting fa : 
the ceremonial, returned to lioiidon, nodi 
were soon lost sight of amongst the shift. I 
ing masses of which metropolitan society is i 
composed But few months, however, in- ' 
tervened before attention was again directed 
to the hapless family , two out of the three 
princes hanng followed the late queen to a 
European grave 

On Thursday, the 4th of February, par- 
liament met, pursuant to adjoumment from 
the 12th of December On the 6tb, abill was 
introduced by Mr V Smith, to empower the 
Last India Company to raise £10,000,000 
by way of loan, for the service of the gov- 
ernment of India, and on the 8th, Baron 
Panmurc in the upper house, and Viscount 
Palmerston in the Commons, severally 
moved the thanks of parbament to the gov- 
emor general and the cm!, aiihtary, and 
naval services employed in India The 
motion m each case was illnstratcd hv 
reference to the career and aclueicruents of 
each of the Icailcrs and corps mentioned in 
the resolution, and the noble sccretary-at- 
room J ut ft Cre wft* 1 ghtod m Uie court, wh eJi vu 
accorduip to cuitnin to be kep bum og until sttcr 
the body had been remored " On the da> sppomtrd 
for the lunersl, ft pnnee of the toysl famuy of Oude 
probably the uncle of the toTere^ contlnrd ut 
Lftlcutu. srnrri] from I nndon He *il* b nian of 
»l out ffty years of *50, tail and rather eerpulebt 


war expatiated with much eloquence upon 
the courage, coolness, nnd administratne 
talent displayed through a period of terrible 
exigency by the governor general of India, 
virtues of which tho ciistenco was ques 
tioned.by the Earl of Derby, who regretted 
that "the terms of the resolution were so 
framed, as to include in tho vote of thanks 
certain persons bolding high office m India, 
and he objected to any formil expression of 
approval as regarded the governor general, 
whom the noble lord considered it would 
be tune enough to thank when he had 
thorougWy overcome tie difficulties created 
by his maladministration" — In the lower 
house, Mr Disraeli suggested the omission 
of Lord Canning’s name from the resolu- 
tion, and in default of such omission, de 
dared his intention to move the previous 
question, and get nd of the vote of thanks 
altogether —In the Lords the motion was 
earned with unanimity, and m the Com- 
imoDS, afrer a short but sharp discussion, in 
which the conduct of the governor general 
was impugned by one party, and strenuously 
defended by the other Mr Disraeli with- 
drew his opposition, and the resolution was 
put and earned nem con 

On the following diy, Earl Grey m the 
Lords, and Mr T Banng m the Commons, 
presented the petition from the East India 
Company, of which a copy has already 
been inserted in this volume* No dis- 
cussion took place upon this occasion m the 
lower house, the document being simply I 
laid on the table At length, on Fndny, 
February 12th, Lord Palmerston moved for 
leave to hnng in n bill for trouaferriDg from 
the East India Company to the crown 
the government of her majesty’s dominions 
m the East Indies He brought forward 
this measure, he said, not out of any hos- 
tility to the Company on the ground of any 
delinquency on their part, or ns implying 
any blame or censure on tliat body, which 
had done many good things for India, nnd 
whose administration had been attended 
with great advantages to tho population 
'under their rule Tho Company's political 
Iflutbonly, Ic ebscired, had not been com- 
ferred , it had grown up gradually and acci- 
dentally from small beginnings — factories 
On hi« forehead he wore a d oJem omamrnted with 
duiDODdi and nibie* 1 and alt the otneera and >er- 
vibU pronrated thcmielrf* before him He waa 
condaeted mto the ehaml^cr where th# b^ijr wa* 
iljior and ennecd mtrka cf the drcB^tt afll cUonj I ! 
l t he d d net affninraBy Ibe funeral tirocrtt on I I 
• 8ee»n;r, p. 41" I j 
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extcndlug to districts, md districts lieiD^ 
enlarged into provinces "Vnien, lioirever, 
their commercial privileges were withdrawn, 
the Company became but a phantom of 
what it was, and Bubsulcd into an agency of 
the imperial goTcmment, without, howcFcr, 
responsibility to parliament, or any imme- 
diate connection with India He pointed 
out the obnous inconveniences incident to 
the double government by the Board of 
Control and a Court of Directors elected by 
a body consisting of liolders of East India 
stock He admitted that a system of check 
was beneficial, but cheek and counter check 
might be so multiplied as to paralyse action, 
and he thought it was dAirahle that this 
cumbrous machinery should be reduced lo 
form to what it was in fact, and that com 
plete authority should vest where the public 
thought complete responsibility should rest, 

; instead of nominally m an irrcspoosiWo 
body, ostensibly a company of merchants 
I The bill would be conBued to a change of 
the administration at hone, without any 
alteration of the arrangements in India the 
intention being to alter as little as possible, 
consistently with the great object m view, 
the establishment of a responsible govern 
ment for India, as for other territories of the 
crown He proposed that the functions 
of the Court of Directors and the Court of 
Proprietors shoutd cease, and that there 
should be substituted a president and conn 
cD for the aflaiTs of India, the president to 
bo n member of the cabinet, and the coun- 
cillors to be named by the crown, eight m 
number, who should he appointed ibr eight 
j ean It was proposed that the decision of 

the prcsulciit, who would be the organ of 
tlio government, should he final, but that 
if the councillors dissented from his opinion 
tliDj shonM have the right to record their 
opinion m minutes , and on matters con 
ccrning the Indian revenue, it was intended 
that the president should have the concur 
rcucc of four councillors He proposed that 
the council should Inre the power of distn- 
butmg the business among themselves , that 
the president should be placed Upon the 
footing of a secretary of state, and that the 
councillors should hare silanes of £l 000 
a year It wm proposed tbit while all the 
powers now vested in the Court of Directors 
should he transferred to this council all ap- 
pointments iti India Dow made hy the Joim 
authorities should contiuue to he So made, 
that the president should bo authonsed 
to" appoint one secretary cipable <sC silting 


in thit house, hat it iris not proposed that 
the councillors should be capable of sitting 
m parliament There was one matter of 
constitutional difficulty which, he remarked, 
bad alrrays been the foundation of an objec- 
tion to this change — namely, the patronage 
‘With regard, however, to the local appoint 
ments, they would continue to be made in 
India Members of tbe local councils like 
wise would be made by the governor general 
Arrangements had already been made bj 
wbidi wnterships wereobtamed by open com 
petition, and this svstem would be continued. 
Cadetships bad hitherto been divided be 
tween the Court of Directors aud the presi 
dent of the Board of Control, and it iras 
proposed to leave them to the president and 
council The final appointment of botli 
wouid depend upon their efficiency m India 
A certain port on of the cadetships would be 
reserved for tbe sons of Indian officers 
There would, therefore, be no additional j 
patronage thrown into the hands of the I 
I government which conid provoke the slight I 
est constitutional jealousy As the presi 
dent and couocil would possess the powers 
of the existing secret committee it was pro 
posed that, >0 any case where orders were 
seat to India involviag the coromcnccmeut j 
of hostiUties, they should be communicated | 
to parliament witbm one month The I 
revenues of India would, of course, be sp / 
plied solely to the purposes of the Indnn 
government, And auditors would be ap t 
pointed to evamme the expenditure of the 
revenue and their audit would be laid I 
before parliament In coachisioa, Xerd j 
Palmerston replied to anticipated objee I 
tions, expressing his conviction that the J 
change he proposed, while it strengthened j I 
the power of England in India would, on i 1 
the other hand, better enable the govern , 

■ ment to discharge those duties towards the [ 
people of India which it was intended that 
I this nation should perform —Mr T Banng ' 

I in moving by way of amendment to the 
motJoii, a resolution, ‘ that it is not at pre 
I sent expedient to legislate for the goieni 
I ment of India,” dwelt upon the extent and 
' fomidable chameter of the proposed change, 

'tie alarm which it would excite m the 
[minds of the people of India and the power I 
which »t threw into the hands of the govern 
ment J'O charge he observed, had been 
made i^inst U c East India Company , and 
he entreated the house to pause before it 1 
adopted the plan jd the present state of 
ofikirs iQ Indn — Sir £ Peny thought, on 1 
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tJte contniy, that this was the fittest and 
most opportune Tnoroent fur introducing 
a nicasuro of this kiiul, that the mind of, 
the British public and the attention of pv 
linmcnt ncrc now occupied with Indian 
affairs, and all accounts from India showed 
that gome great change was anticipated 
there Ills opinion was, that the present 
system was an effete, useless, and cumbrous 
machine, which had not accomplished the 
object which it was intended to effect, the 
Court of Directors being now a mere caput 
morluuvi, while the Board of Control escaped 
responsibility — "Mr Jlilncs considered that 
no facts had been put forward to show that 
the progress of cicnta m India had been 
checked by the actiou of the double goicrn 
ment, or that it had contributed to the 
mutiiij In his opinion, India would not 
be better governed by the despotism of a 
cabinet minister lie had expected that 
Lord Palmerston would have offered some 
plea for the measure , but he had been dis 
apnointed — itr "W Vuosittart insisted that 
before a change was proposed, an inijuiry into 
the causes and circumstances of the late out 
break in India was imperatively demauded 
—Mr Avrton said that, haviug gone to 
ludia with every prejudice in favour of the 
government of the Last India Compaor, he 
had come to the conclusion, after a rest . 
deuce there, that the continuaucc of the 
rule of that remnant of a tradiug company 
was not ouly 1 ighly inexpedient, but im 
possible He disputed the allegations in 
the Company's petitiou, which he said, put | 
forth misstatements and arrogant preten 
siona — The chancellor of tl e exchequer | 
mlhtfrreid 

Company had received fully as much pnusc 
Hs it deserved, and that a public document 
like that ought not only to be distinguished 
by composition and style, but should he 
based upon undeniable facts aud cogent 
reasoning There were two mam assump 
tions in that document, one, that the £ast 
India Company had acquired our Eastern^ 
empire, the other, that fheir governmeot 
wa** the heat government that tlie civilised 
world had ever produced With respect 
to the first, assuming that the acquisition 
of territory m India bad been advan 
tageous to the country, he disputed the 
doctrine that it had been acquired by 
the policy of the East India Company, 

It had been acquired by Clive, Hastings 
and other Indian conquerors, and by gov 
ernois appointed by the crown, in spite of 
456 


repented instructions of the trading com- 
pany not to acquire terntorv In examining 
the other assumption. Sir C Lewis traced 
the liiatorj of parliamcntir) control of 
Indian admimstrutioii froni the Bcgulating 
Act of 1773, nnd read nn extract from 
the well known resolutions moved by Hr 
Burke in 178 1, containing a fearful picture 
of the Company's goveruracut of that day, 
and be asserted that there existed evidence 
damnatory of the Company ns a political 
body from 17o8 to 178-1, showing that no 
civilised government on the face of the 
earth was more corrupt perfidious, nnd ra- 
pacious All that could be said in favour of 
the East India Company dated, be observed, 
from the year 1781, after they bad been 
subjected to pirliameiitary eoutroJ The 
cstnblisbmcut of the Board of Control to 
tally altered the constitution of the Com 
pany as a {oliticil body, placing them, as 
regarded their governing powers, in a purely 
subordinate position In 1818 the trading 
monopoly of the Company was taken away, 
and, in 1833 the whole of their tndiiig 
powers were abolished, and they were merely 
retained as a political engine subordinate to 
the crown In 1853 further changes wbre 
made in the constitution of the Court of 
Directors, and the foilncv m the petitiou 
consisted in supposing tiic East India Com 
pany to be one and indivisible, and that 
they had remained unchanged from the 
battle of Blnssy to the last renewrd of tbeir 
cbarler He agreed that there was no 
ground for imputing blame to the Company 
ns to the origin of the mutiny, bnt the 
present state uf things had brought under 
Ahr* ^nauismtvir aIl" gmyftir • 

roent the clumsiness, inefficiency, nnd com | 
plenty of the present form of the borne 
government of India It was a composite 
body, the parts acting and reacting upon 
each other defined by net of parliament, 
and which pirhament could at ^^y time re 
model, and Ic thought it would b" more 
satisfactory if parliament would fix the eve 
entire authority for Indian affairs in this 
country, with full responsibility, upon the 
ministers of the crown He then reviewed 
briefly the details of the proposed plan, 
pointing out its relative and positive adran 
tages, and, with regard to the question of 
patronage on which Mr Fox’s India Bill was 
wrecked, he contended that it could not be 
said tl at this bill would confer auv mcrease 
of patronage upon the crown — Jlr Jlan 
gles, in repiving to the chancellor of the 

I 
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exchequer, defended the nllegTtions \n the 
Company's petition, and quoted testimony 
home by Xtord Macaulay to the character ' 
of the Company’s go\crnment prior to I7B4 
He argued strooglv against the proposed 
measure on account of the time, and the i 
effect Tfliich the change might produce 
upon tlie natives of India It was, he said, ' 
most desirable, if snch a change as that 
proposed was to he made, that it should be I 
introduced at a time when India was Iran 
qml, when the minds of the people were not ' 
alienated from each other, and especially 
when the natwe population were not dis j 
tracted by the apprehension that their reh ' 
gioiis opimons were to he strongly and vio- 
lently interfered with The dehate was ad 
jonrned, at the close of Mr Mangles’ 
speech, upon the motion of Mr Roebuck, 
until the following Monday, when that 
: bononrahlc gentleman resumed jt by ro- 
marking that, in the acquisition of India, 
we had broken through almost every rule 
of moralitv, that we had exhibited great 
valour and intelligence, but not great virtue 
In framing a plan of government that would 
be capable of maintaining order, and con 
ducing to the happiness of the people there 
were, he observed, three courses open for 
choice, 112 , that of roamtaining the present 
double government, or handing back the 
entire authority to the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, or adopting the 
hill of Lord Palmerston ii\ith respect to 
the first course, the double governraent de 
stroyed all responsibility As to the second, 
there had never been a worse governraent 
known to the world than that of the Court 
of Directore, as testified by Lord Macaulnv, 
a great defender of the Company, they were 
not, therefore, the persons he wonM tnut 
with the government of India There re 
roaiucd only the bill in question, wiiicli, 
with certain changes indicated by him, le 
tbougtit* would he the best home admims 
tratiori for India If this was the ngbt 
course, he begged t1 e house not to be 
frightened bv ft cry of opposition, but to 
adopt It at once — Sir II IJawImson oh 
served that the change of the governmeut 
of India was two-fold, in England, by the 
abolition of the double government, and in 
India by the proclamation of the qaecn's 
mwac To show the complex and dilatory 
moehincrv of the double government at 
home, he described wl at he termed the ges 
tation of an Indian despatch , and he ashed 
whether there could be ft more obatractive 
lot- ir 3 V 


and unhusiness like system The sooner 
the double government, therefore, was done 
away, jn bis opinion, the better "WitU 
respect to the change in India, he believed 
that, with the exception of a very small 
section of the covenanted ciiil servants, the 
European community and the officers of the 
Indian armr ivould prefer the government 
of the crown to tint of the Company Iri 
considering the effect of the change upon 
the natives of India, he observed that, among 
the great mass of the population, owing to 
their docility and susceptibility, individual 
character and influence bad more effect 
than any abstract question of government 
But among the ednented classes it was dif 
ferent, he belmied that they understood 
the distiuctitm between the crown and the 
Company as well as we did, and he never 
beard a ^ oubt of their preferring the govern- 
ment of the former With regard to the 
most important question— that of the time, 
it was his honest opinion that it was favour 
able fur the change, and that the proclama 
tioa of the queen’s name would produce 
good effects By approving the principle 
of the bill, and deprecating delay, howeier, 
he did DOt commit himself to an unqualified 
approval of its details there being parts to 
which he could not assent— Sit 3 WaUh 
argued that the double government con* 
tamed useful elerneuts , that it brought local 
knowledge to bear upon the supreme board 
Nothing was so simple as absolute power , 
but Enghshraeu desired cbccks and limita- 
tions, nliich involved complexity and delay 
fie comptamed of the extent of the patron i 
age which the hill would scat in the gov- 
ernment, who would have the disposal of 
a revenue of £30000000, with only a 
phantom of control on the part of that 
house The consequence of the measure 
would be, that public opinion would be 
brought to bear upon the ministrv, and 
might force upon them a hue of poJicr, with 
respect to the extension of Christianity in 
India, that would lead to the destruction of 
our empire, and he therefore would vote for 
the amendment— Several other member* 
followed in the same strain, and at 1 a u 
the house adjourned upon the notion of 
Colonel Sykes 

On the JCtb, the progress of the discus- 
sion upon Lord Balmerston’s bill wm inter 
r«pte<l by II Baillie, who bad a raotioii 
on the paper to call the attention of the 
house to the causes which had led to the 
|iebcllioQ in her majesty’s dommions m the | I 
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East , and for copies of a secret despatdi, 
signed by the president of the Board of 
Control, m the year 1831, addressed to 
Lord William Bentinclr, and ordering him 
to annex or otherwise assume the admin, 
istration of the Inngdom of Oude, of the 
despatch of Lord Wilh'im Bcntinclc, ex- 
plaining his reasons for not carrying those 
orders into effect, of the correspondence 
which took place, through the secret depart 
ment of the India House, between the presi- 
dent of the Board of Control and the gov- 
ernor general of India, in the years 1833, 
1834!, and 1835, in reference to the annexa- 
tion of Oude , and copy of a note or minute 
signed by Sir Heniy Ellis, when a roembeir 
of the Board of Control, explaining hia 
reasons for dissenting from the projected 
annexation of Oude — Lord Palmerston 
appealed to the lionoumhle member not to 
bring forward lus motion now The soh 
ject to which he was about to call the atten- 
tion of the house was a sort of parentbesia 
to that on which the debate was adjourned, 
and he thought it would be better to allon' 
tbe house to come to a conclusion on the 
latter first— h£r Baillie said there might 
have been some reason for his giving way 
if this had been an ordinary occasion, but 
it was not an ordinary occasion The honse 
was called upon to legislate for India, with 
out any information having been accorded 
to it with reference to the rebellion of that 
country The motion which he was ahont 
to bring under the notice of the house 
might possibly throw some light on it, and 
therefore he thought the noble lord would 
admit he was justified m hringing it for 
ward before any decision wns taken on tbe 
bill He then proceeded to state what he 
believed to be the real cause of the rebel 

hon namely, Mohammedan impatience of 

Chnstian rule, the former having taken 
ndvnntngc of the state of India throngh the 
poliCT that had heen pursued there, with a 
reckless disregard of consequences Emi 
nent Indian statesmen had recorded tJicir 
opinions, that the wholesale annexation of 
native states was both impolitic and unjust, 

I and he tl cn cminicratcd the slates which, 
since 1833, wlicn the nnneTntion joIk^ 
commenced, had been incorporated witii 
the Bntish dominions in India. "Fiivt of 
all said the honourable member, *'wo 
began with the small state of Coorg, that 
was followed by the annexation of Sattara, 
tben came, nt no great dutaace of time, the 
annexation of the immense territory of the 
458 
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Ameers of Semde, next the annexntion of 
the Punjab, after that, of the territory of 
Pegu, then of Nagpore, and, finally, the 
seizure of the kingdom of Oude All these 
terntoTiea, and some other smaller princi- 
palities, had been annexed to our Indnn 
empire within that short penod, without the 
addition to the army of a single European 
soldier It was, of course, perfectly impos 
sible to guard these newlj acquired tern 
tones without the presence of European 
soldiers The territory of Semde, for in 
stance, required the presence of a con 
siderable European force for a long time , 
the occupation of the Punjab required a 
force of more than 10,000 men — half of 
the qneen’s troops serving m India, the 
occupation of Pegu employed several Euro 
pean regiments , and to furiiish these troops, 
the Bntish goieroment was compelled to 
withdraw all its garnsons from the great 
stations of Central India, so that when 
this rebellion broke out there were but two 
European regiments between Eelhx and 
Calcutta, iscludiog tbe newly acquired 
I territory of Oude All the great stations 
: of Allahabad, Cawnpore, Eionpore, Agra, 

I Benares, were committed to the guardian 
ship of the sepoys of the Bengal army 
That was n distribution of forces which 
offered a favourable opportunity for the 
revolt which broke out Tho govemmeot 
of India had many means of knowing tho 
great dissatisfaction and discontent vluch 
were cniwed in the Bengal army by the 
annexation of Oude, and they must have 
been nwarc of tho fact Ho knew that 
many private letters had come to this coun- 
try after the Annexation, from officers com 
manding regiments m tho Bengal army, 
staling that their men had gone to them 
in crowds, asking why the king of Oude 
had been dethroned , and he remembered 
being told by an honourable member, long 
before the rebellion broke out, thatf thou 
sands of petitions were being sent up from 
I the troops of the Bengal army against the 
I annexation of Oude Surely these facts 
I must have been known to the government 
'of India, and they ought to have com meed 
them that no great dependence wm to bo 

f ilaccd in a body of men wbo were dissatis 
led and discontented, and who had shown 
of late years most unmistakable symptoms 
of a disposition to mulmv whcncier they 
had a gnevanee to complain of lie gave 
Ao opinion regarding tlie wisdom of tie 1 
annexation policy, but he com|hintt! of j 
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tLc fatilty lannncr m wiich it had been 
earned out Some of these acta might be, 
otherr were not, measures of necessity , but 
?ie confined himself to what he considered 
to be the immediate cause of the htc dia. 
asters m India— the annexation of Oode 
lie traced the history of this measure, m 
winch, he said, Lord Dilhousie had been 
merely an jnstruraent , and eondemued, in 
severe terms, the plea or pretext for acixing 
the possessions of the ling of Oade — 
namely, the opprcssircneas of Ins gorern* 
mcnt—which, m Ins opinion, was more 
disgusting than open ••lolcncc lie thought 
the gOTemment of India would be better | 
employed in reforming its own internal: 
administration, than m wasting the re* i 
sources of the country in annexing native' 
states” lie conclndcd by moving forcer I 
tain papers —Mr V Smith observed, that' 
Mr Caillic had not thrown much light 
Upon the causes of the mutiny of the 
Bengal nrmy he had dwelt upon only one 
cause, the annexation of Oade, and it was 
notorious that we had made no advance in 
the knowledge of the real causes of the 
mutiny ^Ir Bailhc had alleged that the 
policy of annexation had begun in 1633, 
out he was completely mistaken There 
never had been a policy of aonetation, 
which would be a policy of acquisition, and 
no government had laid down such a policy 
He was sorry to hcar^Ir Baillic say that 
the annexation of Oade was discreditable 
to Lord Balhousie That measure bad 
been loog before the house, and he con 
tended that Lord Balhousie bad acted in 
the transaction with great discretion The 
king of Ouda had been distinctly warned 
by Iiord'W BenUnck and Lord Hardmge, 
that if he refused to reform his government 
he would forfeit Ins throne The oppres 
Sion of his people was the ground of bis 
I doposal, and all the authorities la lodia 
I which the government consulted at the 
I tune were in favour of the measure He 
made no opposition to the motion 

Lord John Russell oh 3 ectcd to the im 
prcssion created by hlr Baillie’s reference 
to Lord DalhoUsie, who, he said, had gov- 
erned India for air or seven years with 
great ability, devoting thereto his time hu 
talents, and his health, and he fbord 
John) thought jt unfair that impiitabons 
should be cast upon that nobleman's cha 
racter The case of Oude was one of twlf 
a century’s duration, and the misgovern 
laent of that country was so notonons in 


1801, tbit Lord M ellcslcy found it ueces- 
x«y to interfere, and concluded a treaty 
With the nawab vizier, which pledged tlic 
prints to net m conformity with the adneo 
of the Company That treaty was con- 
slantly violated , and the siibsidiaiy force, 
Under British officers, was employed in the 
odious office of enforcing the vicious rule of 
ft corrupt and debased court --Lord John 
^fanners maintained that the present king 
did really listen to, nnd act upon, the ad- 
vice given to him, and that tlic general 
charge to the coatraiy was not substan- 
tiated by facts lie asserted tliat the 
treaty entered into with the ting of Oude, 
m 1837, which prohibited the annexa- 
tion of any part of the dominions of that 
pnoce, bad been kept out of sight, and 
Contended, if that treaty was in force in 
1830, the annexation was a Hagrant viola- 
tion of it That treaty boro date the llth 
of September, and hau been ratified by the 
governor general in council, and the 7tli 
ftad 8th articles of it prohibited the OQ- 
ncxation of any portion of the territory of 
Oude The 7tii article set forth, that the 
British government, m order to remedy 
some defects m the system of police, 
claimed to themselves the ncht of appoint- 
ing its own officcri, and of having the ex. 
penditure connected with their mamtcaance 
definyed out of a certain territory la the 
kiogdom of Oude, while, in the 8th 
urticte, it was declared that steps would be 
taken to place the terntory thus assumed 
Upon such a footiug ns to facilitate its 
restoration to the sovereign of Oude when 
the proper tune arrived Ifow, he would 
ask, cou/d it he jusCfy contended tbxt the 
annexation of Oude avas not a palpable 
Tiolatiou of the treaty of 1837? It had, 
indeed, been alleged by Lord Dalhousic, 
that, from the first moment the gofern- 
meot at home had become aware of the 
existence of that treaty, they bad entirely 
disannulled and disallowed it He could 
show that Lord Auckland, a year after- 
wards, was totally ignorant of the dis 
allowance of that treaty Lord Dalhousie 
had declared more thin once, m the most 
distinct manner, that as soon as the treaty 
was brought to the knowledge of the gov- 
ernioent at home, it was disallowed NoVv, 
in a letter written by Lord Auckland to 
the king of Oude, dated “ Simla, July 8tb, 
1839," theie was this passage — 

wjjoy the Omnipotent of everlasting 
di«TUty coutiDUe to preserve eicr fresh nnii 
° ^ 459 
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verdant, by the sbowera of His grace and 
mercy, the garden of the wealth and pros - 1 
penty of your majesty, the ornimcnt of! 
the throne of grandeur and exaltation j 
Let it not remain heneith the veil of 
secrecy and concealment, or be hidden I 
from the light reflecting mirror of jour 
miud, that lately much discussion liis been 
earned on between the Court of Directors 
of exalted oignity and myself, by means of 
a wntten correspondence, touching the 
recent treaty of the 11th of September, 
1837. Now, taking into consideration that 
the expense entailed by the luxikaiy force 
—VIZ , sixteen lacs (£160,000 sterling) per 
annum, might be the cause of interrupting 
the administration and amelioration of 
your kingdom, the said expense became the 
subject of their grave deliberations Prom 
the period you ascended the throne your 
majesty has, m comparison with times past, 
greatly improved the kingdom , and I 
have, in conseqncnce, been authonsed by 
the Court of Directors to inform you, that 
* if I think it advisable for the present, I 
may* relieve your majesty from part of the 
clause of tlie treaty alluded to, by which 
clause ezpeuse is laid upon your mt^esty 
** Hoping that your majesty may con 
tmue to rule your country, ns you have 
hitherto done, with justice, equity, and 
anxiety for the welfare of your subjects, 

I am, Ssc — -AifCKiaND *’ 
If Lord Dalhousie’s statement, that the 
home goicrnmcnt disavowed the treaty as 
soon as they heard of it were correct, the 
declaration made by Lord Auckland, id 
July, 1839, and just quoted by him, was 
either a deliberate fiction, or a gross and 
scandalous concealment of the facts from 
the king It was impossible to reconcile 
the opposite statements made by the two 
governors general , and it was necessary, 
not only for the vindication of Lord Dal 
housie, but to relieve the memory of Lord 
Auckland from the dishonouring supposi- 
tions which at present attached to it, that 
these extraordinary discrepancies should, if 
possible, bo explained 

His lordship then proceeded to detail the 
policy subsequently adopted to cover the 
undeclared rejection of the treity by the 
Court of Directors, which he stigmatised as 
a species of Old 13ailcy chicanery, by which 
the Iixes nnil property of meu might be 
swindled and juggled away — Mr Jlanglcs, 
as a member of the Court of Directors, pro 
fessed himself ready to take hia fidl share 
4G0 


of responsibility for the annex'itiou of 
Oude, which he believed was a just and 
necessary measure The government of 
0»de, from the coramencement of the 
reign of the fatnilv now deposed, had been, 
he said, the worst la the world, umttng all 
the vices of an Asiatic government, while 
the people were coutrolled bjr the iron 
hand of European civilisation He dwelt 
upon the violations of the treaty, upon the 
warnings given to the king, upon the 
neglect with which representations were 
treated by him , and upon the lawless con 
dition of the country — which fully justified, 
ifl his opinion, the extreme measure of an | 
nexatiou With regard to the treaty of 
1837, it was the fict, as stated by Lord 
Dalhou'ie, that it was disallowed hr the 
Court of Directors, although it was true 
that Lord Aucklaud did not tell the king 
of Oude that the whole of that treaty had 
been abrogated He did not believe that 
the annexation of Oude bad any eppre 
ciable edect upon the muimj , and he rend 
I a letter from Sir John Lawrence, stating as 
I hts opmiOQ, that although it was possible the 
king of Oude might have had something to 
do with the mutiny, the Hindoo popul ition 
of Oude were in favour of the annexation, 
and that the mutiny sprang from the 
sepoys themselves Mr hfangles men 
tioned instances m which natives had 
maiotained the authority of government at 
stations deserted by the cinl officers, and 
asked whether these facta were compati- 
ble with the notion that it was a rebel 
lion. 111 his opiuioD, it was a military mu- 
tiny from the beginning —Colonel Sjkcs, 
likewise a director of the Company, spoke 
of the disorganisation of the Oude tern- 
tones, which were governed, he said, by an 
ignorant and voluptuous king, who took 
no part in public affairs Districts wero 
farmed out to officers, who paid or retained 
the revenue in proportion to their powers 
of retention 

The roost extraordinniy speech delivered 
in the course of this important niul interest- 
ing debate, was made by General Thompson, I 
nierabcr for Dmdford, who thus delivered j 
luQiscIf of a torrent of accusation and invec- 
tive **Ife was not," ho said, "himself an | 
eminent man, but he knew hundreds of I 
men who thought they could discern the I 
causes of the late insurrection, and who I 
wondered that practised statesmen did not 
do the same The mistake of filling the / 
native army with the natives of Oude had I 
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been ndrerted fo; bnt other antes had 
been m operation for a lenei of yenra 
High authorities had said that, m order 
to enable men to rule m India, it wm 
necessary that there should be no mterfer- 
eiice with the religion of the natives, and 
that the increase of Uuropcan colonuts or 
planters should be discouraged They 
rightly said that an interference with the 
religion of the natives would he resented by 
them 0 * It would be by Englishmen ot home, 
and that the mtrodnction of calonists would 
lead to that horrible war of races which 
could only cud in the extirpation or snbju. 
gation of the weaker party The continual 
irritation caused by religious bodies m India 
had something to (lo with it Scing * to the 
manner born,' he knew the strength as wcU 
as the infirmity of these bodies He re> 
joiccd over their strength, and Kmcntci! 
their infinnity, which was, that when the 
precept of doing to others as thev would he 
done unto was m question, they always 
made an exceptioii in the case, m which 
by roysclf 1' was one party, and the other 
was a person of a different creed The 
planter or colonist spint in India had long 
been locreasing It was a grievance among 
men of this stamp when a man of Indian 
complexion rasp to station and position, and 
their organa had recently insisted that every 
native ought to pay a mark of respect to a 
European on pissing him, which was a clear 
demonstration of Virginian plantcrship 
W as there no danger in such a spirit, when 
a handful ofEoropeans were cngageil against 
1 50,000 000 native inhabitants ? There bad 
been mtreb iiritatiaa in the natire army, 
and a great and well fouaded suspicion that 
efTorts were being made to injure them in, 
their religion The colonel of a native rcgi ' 
ment having made attempts to convert his 
men to Chnstianity, a sepoy had been m 
duced, under tie influence of liquor, to 
shoot the adjutant's horse He was hanged , 
perhaps very propcrlv but the native ofEcer, 
wlio was charged with not haviug been 
nimble enough in arresting this sepoy, was 
banged also In his opinion, if the colonel 
had been substituted for tl e native ofScer, 
a great act of substantial justice, if not of 
sound policy, would have been performed 
The soldiers of a native cavalry regimen^ 
who were a sort of yeomen, were ordered to 
pnt greased cartridges in their mouths, 
which was sentencing them to lose their 
standing and j-epatation with their family 
and fnends, and which, in short, was about 


\ at great a nurture of insult and injury as if 
I A party of our dragoons had been sent to the 
I Tctenniry surgeon to undergo the operation 
^Dsaa] with ciialiy horses The native 
soldiCn respectfully declined, as would hate 
been the case jn our own regiments, and 
I then eighty-firc of these uubappv men were 
ordered to be imprisoned in irons, and set 
to work, on the roids for ten years Upon 
this moderate and delicate sentence being 
prosaunced, the rest of the regiment turned 
out, and the mnttny began 3foa were 
caught, hunted, blown from guns, hung, and 
otherwise executed m consequence, and 
then, forsooth, wonder wis expressed that j 
lu ft town where the native party had the j 
upper hand, reprisals were raauc Reprisals 
never did much good Nciertheless, it was 
in the nature of man to make them If an 
Alva or a Tilly had been in similar circum- 
stnnees, he would have known, that to do 
what was done by us at Delhi, to wait until 
500 pcrsoiis were upon the magatme before 
blowing It up, would have beeu an act which, 
whether praiseworthy or not, would hue 
certainly been followed by the destruction 
of os many of his own party as were in the 
hands of liis enemy lie would, doubtless, 
have told his adherents they might be 
thankful that their brethren bad died like 
martyrs, but he would never have com* 
plained of their desiraciioa as a hardship 
How many tilings had since then been done 
m Indn cilculnted to prevent the possibility 
of the insurrection subsiding? He declared 
that if he were pheed in a position in which 
his chief aim should be to shoot down, bang, 
bam, destroy, eod do eieiythiag iij his , 
power to prevent the recovery of the British 
dominion, he should do exactly the deeds 
winch had been done, if he had had the 
examples we had set to teach him, because j 
many of the things which had been done in 
India were such as would never have entered j 
tbemindofanyordinaryman Hereferred j 
to the slaughter of the native princes at 
Delhi He could not, without infringing on 
the rights of conscience, designate that act [ 

I by any other name than one of the foulest 
^murders and atrocities recorded m human 
history (*Ohl Ohl') He could assure 
the honourable gentleman who said ‘Ohl’ 
that in parts of this country a very different 
sound was raised on finding that this great 
dishonour had been done to the English 
name — a dishonour which would never be 
got over while histoiy lasted He had 
three different accounts of this affair, tiro of 
4GI 
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■n'liicli, professing to be exculpntory of those 
concerned, introduced the words 'emissa 
ncs’ and ' negotiations ’ Tiiere could be no 
doubt that these unhappy ptinces bad been 
deceived A Bntish officer in these days 
was tantamount to an executioner The 
cloth had been dishonoured, our ofBcers 
liad m person adjusted the rope — they had 
seen that it slipped easily — the thing had 
not been done by another band'— it was 
a commissioned hand that had done it 
They boasted, too, that they had tortured 
their victims, and talked of how they had 
hanged them He was unwilling to go into 
details, because there wCre tliose who could 
not answer for themselves , for now both the 
tortured and the torturer were before their 
God He hcheved that the Brahmin would 
have the best of it Posterity and mankind 
in general would judge severely of all these 
acts, and we should have the shame and 
disgrace left for us It was, m truth, a sore 
evil and affliction Indeed, he sometimes 
wondered what any one of us could have douc 
that such men should have been decreed to 
be our countrymen Ay, and the torturers 
with glee recounted how they had *bung 
them like fun t’ He begged pardon for 
making such a quotation m bfr Speaker's 
presence, but it showed the kind of men 
who had got the upper hand m India And 
with all this befoie them, our statesmen 
were still doubting what could have been 
the possible cause of this Indian insurrec- 
tion ' There was a time when the opinion 
was once declared, that it was icrj unbe 
coming to look into causes If those canses 
were now m continued action, it would not, 
he thought, bo so very imprudent to look 
into and recognise them He had, there 
fore, to thank the honourable gentleman 
opposite (Mr Baillie) for Laving brought 
foiavard this question, and he would be 
•most happy if, m the opinion of any hon 
curable member present, he should be 
thought to have thrown any light upon the 
subject" The gallant general resumed bis 
seat amidst the derisive laughter of the 
1 ousc — 5Ir Palk had been prepared to 
hear wild theories enunciated on points of 
policy on the otlier side of the house but 
he had certainly never expected to have Ins 
feelings so outraged as by the speech to 
which they had just listened He had 
never expected that those who had polluted 
and butchered the wives and dangbtera ofl 
oarD(riccrs,who had tortured and murdered 
infants, who had outraged every fcclmg of 
4C2 


humanity, would find a defender in thit 
house Least of nil bad he expected that 
one who had held a distinguishe<5 command 
over regiments which owned the sovereign 
of tlus country, would have raised Jus voice 
in what was still a Christian house o^ par- 
hament to defend the atrocities of the sepoys 
in India He was afraid to trust himself to 
speak further on such a subject, so strong 
was his indignation He bowed at once 
with deference to those who were much 
older than himself, and who had much 
greater experience , but, w ith the mme he 
bore, he should be wanting in those feelings 
which, be beheved, actuated every gentle 
man in that bouse, and every man who 
represented anv constituency, if he sat 
qmet and did not enter his protest against 
a speech which, he trusted, would never be 
copied in that assembly 

After some observations from other mem- 
bers, the motion of Mr Bailhe was agreed 
to, and the house adjourned, without re 
suroing the consideration of the bill for the 
government of India 

On the 18th of February, the debate on 
Lord Palmerston's bill for the future gov 
ernment of India, was resumed by Colonel 
Sykes, who stronglv objected to the change 
proposed, and defended the administration 
of the Company He was followed by Sir 
Charles Wood, who contended that, since i 
1784, the Court of Directors had not been 
the exclusive and independent gorernment 
of India, and that, by the act of 1853, | 
which he had introduced, the Court ceased 
to he an independent body, one third of 
the members being nominees of the crown 
It was not then deemed expedient to m ikc 
a more extensive change, but he had 
stated that, on some future occasion, a fur 
thcr alteration might be necessary, and 
that the then measure was calculated to 
render the change easier It was left open 
to parliament at that time, without breach 
of faith, or any inconsistency with the act 
of 183^ to do that which many thought 
was then indispensable — namely, to ^vem 
India in the name of the queen Alto- 
gether, considering tlint the delajs and 
shortcomings which had led to the present 
ensis, were attributable to the double gov- 
cmnicnt, he contended it would be wise 
to place the control of India at once, 
and cspcaaliy at this time, in the Lauds 
of the crown, ffnd carry it on in the name 
of the sovereign —Sir P Bulwer Lrttoii 
characterised the measure as audacious. 
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lacompletc, and unconsjdcrcd He declartd 
tliat politi^ changes among Oncnlals were 
alwars sinpcctwl? wd ar|^ed, that the 
peculiar state of India at the present lime, 
and the circum'tanccs under which the 
mcMUrc had been hronghl forward, would 
aggfamte suipicioo, and increase the enla 
It professed to remedy ■— Sfr illooghby, 

; anEj«tlndiadirector,apoVewarraly in top- 
! port of ihcCompany’s goreramcot, and pro- 
tested against the charges of incfncicncr and 
neglect that had been brought against it — 
Lord John Hassell urged an immediate set- 
tlement of the ftucstion as to a system of 
goTcmment which would best secure the wel- 
fare of a great empire and the happiness of 
millions of people — Mr Dismcli followed 
ins lordship in the debate, ami said, if he 
had thonght a change in the direction re- 
eomraentied by her majesty's ministers 
would draw the inhabitants of llmdostan 
nearer to this coaatrv, and improre their 
condition, he was not of opinion that the 
operatiou of this measure would produce 
that effect , quite the contrary There was 
one subject which had b6cn lost sight of m 
tins diacuswoa— namely, the finaucial part 
of the question It was idle to pretend 
that there would be, after the proposed 
change, anjrdistiBCtiori between the finances 
of India and those of Fngland , that if the 
exchequer of India was empty, that of 
Lngland would pot be liable If this be 
true, before the bouse agreed to the intro- 
dnction of this bill Jt should ask what were 
to be tlic financi J relations between Eng 
land and India At this moment, there 
was a deficit in India of about jC2,000,000, 

I and that deficiency would be necessarily 
donblcd and quadmpled Before the house 
and the country incurred this respousi 
bility, they ought to know the resources of 
India, and how they were to be managed 
tVhat was wanted w'w » total change m the 
local admuustntion of India itself Tlic 
revenue deni ed from the land could not be 
increased, and it was raised m a mnnuer 
which rendered it preeanous Renewing 
the projected scheme of home goTemmeot 
for India, he insisted tliat it would be w 
competent to grapple with the details «f 
Indian administration, that the president 
mnst trust to the governor general, who, 
with a supremacy of power that would 
f«dt.Uistt above »U control, mnst become a 
despot The expenditure would increase 
every year, and the question would be not 
of losing India, but of ruining England 


The finsncinl question, he repeated, must 
be met , and how, he usVed, were we, who 
found 10 much difficulty in adjasting our 
espcflditurc to our means, to provide for an 
enoTWOus deficiency in India i The affairs 
of India had hitherto not created much m- 
terest III the house and m the country, hc- 
cauae Lnglishmcu had never had to pay for 
India. That ilJusion would now be at an 
end —Lord Palmerstoo, la reply, obsened 
that Mr Disraeli had endeavoured to 
fnghten the house by a financial difficulty. 
Kothing, however, was more contrary to 
the fact The bill would make no change 
in this respect , flic distinction betreen the 
two exchequers would remain, hut would 
be made more dear and precise Upon 
the general question, he aaid he could 
understand that tliosc who approved the 
existing system should desire its eon 
tmuaucc, but he could not understand 
how those who pronounced it to bo defec- 
tive should, nevertheless, wish to prolong 
Its existence at a period when rigour and 
unity of action were so much required 

The houso then divided upon the amend- 
meat of Mr Banng, "That it is not at 
present expedient to legislate for the gor. 
eminent of India;” which being nega- 
tived by a dinsiou of 316 to ITS, leave was 
given to bring m the bill, a result which 
was popularly considered as expressing the 
fccliDgs of the country tiu-ongb parhameat, 
which held itself answerable for the pos- 
session and goverameiit of the Jndiaj] por- 
tion of the empire, as well as of the more 
integral divisioo of it, and did not consider 
Itself excused for misgovcrement by the 
mere intervention of an inscrutable Coart 
of Directors As to the idea of danger 
from the change meditated, that danger 
had already presented itself when the revo 
lution commenced The bill in question, 
tbcrefarc, would rather legister a great 
fact than effect n great transformation 
nothing in the way of dfestructiori had 
been left to be accomplished , for when the 
great Bengal army mutinied, the East 
India Company, as a political institBtioa, 
liid died by its own hand 

The text of the *' Bill for the better Gor 
emment of India,” introduced by Lord 
Palmerston, was as follows • — 

OVhctvss by an act of the sess on bolden m the 
jci aod l"lh vtm of her uisiesty chapter 05 to 
proT de tot the govemment of Inihe the temtone* 

^ the possess on and under the government of the 
J sat ladia Compa&y were contiaued under such 
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tbst hu opinloni, and the reatoni for the ume, be XXXI. Stock atasdmg In the name of the CoQ> 
entered In the m nutee of the proeeedingi \ ant! any inBiferred. 

ordinary tsecsber of eomieil »ho may hate been XXXIL Po«er to grant letter of attorney for 
prtaent at the board may reqjire that hi* opimofl, late, i.e.< of atock and receipt of dirideada, gircn to 
and any rraaons for the lame that he may hate president and eouceil 

stated at the board, be enterrd IS like manner. XXXIH Exeheqatr bills and Lke lecunUes 

XII Pronded alvaya, that bo grant wbauter by trmniferrrd to preaident and coonciL 
wajr of increase of the aetail charge for the lime .^dfeounti— XXXIN. Audit of accounts in Great 

^■ng upon the tetenuea of India, no appoiotmcnt Bntiin 

XXXV. President and council to make regula- 
plnymcnt on the establuhment o( the president and tiont for audit of aceounU In India 
council, and no appointment or admission to aennce XXXkl Aceounti to be annually laid before 
to be made by the urealdent and eouncit, sindet patiiament. i 

the TCsren traniferreu to them by this act. ahsll be and lifjuhlxom^ 

made viihout the eoneurrence of the president and XXX\ IL The military and naeal forces of the East 
four at leas* of the ordinary members of cooneili ladia Company ihsll be deemed to be the Indisn 
but this enactment shall net extend to appointments military and naeal forces of her majetCr, and shall 
ef penoni becoming entitled thereto, as mentioned be under the same obligations to scree her msjesty 
>fl section 41 of the said act of the ICih and as they would haea been usdrr to serre the said 
17th years of her msjesty] but such appointments Ctompsny, and shall be liable to serre withia the 
be trade at any board. tame temtonal limits only, for the tame terms only, 

XllI During tacsncy of office, Ac., of president, and 1» enuiled to the like pay, pensions, allosranee^ 
his povcrs to Iw exercised by secretary of state pneileget, and adeantaees as if they had continued 

XIV. ArraneemenlofthebusineMofthecounciL in the aemteofthe said Company] such fortes, and 
XV EiUblahmeot of president and eounctJ to he all persons hereafter enlisting in or entering the 
fixed by order of her majesty in eouneiL *»»« continne and he subject to •» «“ 

XVL Ocuj leereUiy may sit la the House of Com- paxliament. Iawa of the goeernor eenertl of India in 
ssens eouocil, and anwlea ef war, and all other laws, reW 

XVIL Appointment of cffieeti tad their aala. lauons, and nreeuiona relaung to the East India 
Companys rauiurj and Bteal forces respectively, as 
PoteersorrMiideiKend Cbunei?.— XMIL Presi If her majesty’s Indian militanr and naeal forces 
dent and council to exercise powsra now exercised respMlieely had throughout such acts, laws, arucles, 
by the Company or Board of ConUaL rt^uons and proeisions been menuoned or re- 

XIX. A specified number or proporUon of tha fer«d to. instead of such forces of the ssid Company, 
cadsuhips to be given to ions of eivil and military and the pay and expenses of ind incident to her 
servanifc " majesly^a Indian military and navsl forces shall be 

XX All appointmenu to offices, commends, and deimyed put of the revenues of India, 
employmenu ia India, which by law or under any XXXVlll Fortes paid out ef revenues of India 

regulations usage or custom are BOW made by any not W be employeii out oi Alia 

authority in India, shall continue to be made in XXXIX. ^onn pf altesmUon, Ac , on future en- 
lodia by the Uke authority bstmentt, to be aa directed by her msiesty 

XXL Exisung provu ons to be epplicabU to pre- XL BmanU of the Company to be deemed ser- 

''^XXIL'ordemMd'despatehes which may BOW be XLI All mc/ere and regulaUoni of the Comt of 


aident and council. Ac eanU 01 her majesty . ^ . r 

XXIL Orders and despatches which may bow be XLI All ofilni and regulaUoni of the Ca^t of 
sent through secret committee may be sent by or to D'Wtors « Board of Control to _ 

the president alone XLU 

^11 When any order Is sent to India, direct pnetora and courts of direrton 
mg the actual commencement of hosdbtiei by her lo rrJaOon to the 

mfjesty’a forces In Indus, the fact of such order yipoiniments of such of „ 

having been sent shall be communicsted to both Company as have been 'PP®'® 
honsrf of parlisment within one tnonlh after the .halt cease and the Lira of 

•ending of such order, if parliament be sitUog, and chairman deputy bo navlbl^ and 

if parliament be cot sitting then snthin one month the M»d . .ii Verted m her 

after the next meeUng of parliament, eft'f tke pwiing of thu Mt, all ^wera vested m her 

XXIV All orders^ and communications of tbe majwty of appointing directors of the said Company 
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public at large, and the military acrrlce, 
bMidcs being greatly eircnnuenbefl* in 
amount, instead of affording patronage to 
the crown, gate jt to the new council, after 
resemng a portion of the appomtraenta for 
the sons of public serranU m India, whether 
tniljtary or an! In India itself, it was 
proposed that the local appointments should 
continue to be made as they had been, with 
the reception that certain ofliccra formerly 
nominated by the Court of Directors, were 
thenceforth to be nominated ^ the gor- 
emor general. In fine, the effect of the 
proposed measare tended to establish the 
fact, that the goremment would gam no 
such addition of patronage as ought to 
excite jealousy, that the actual administra- 
tion of Indian affairs tronld bo scarcely 
interfered with, hut that the authority of 
the crown, long since theoretically recog- 
nised as pamnount, would in future be 
practically exercised without the inipcdi- 
jBcnts of a circuitous machinery/ and with 
such A direct responsibility to parhament 
and the public, as ssas necessary for the 
pertoanent welfiire of Cntisb Inoia and its 
teeming millions 

The bill of Lord Talmcraton had, as wc 
hare seen, reached its first stage, when, on 

1 Tnday, the 19th of February, an nnfarour 
able dinsion of the Commons, on tho 
"Conspiracy to Murder Bill,” led to a 
change in the cabinet, and, for a time, 
put a stop to further legislation on Indian 
affairs The aunounccmcot of the resigns 
tiOD of her majesty’s ministers was made by 
Viscount PslmerstoD, in Lis place la par 
Lament, on Jlonday, the 22nd ofrebruary, 
and, the same esening, the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, in the House ofFcers, informed their 
lordships that the Earl of Derby, in obe 
dicnce to the command of her majesty, 
Tras then occupied in furxnmg an adsunis 
tration 

On the following Friday, the new mimstry, 
under the leadership of the Earl of Derby 
and hir Disraeli, took their places m par 
liament, and sdter some merely forrool 
business had hecn alluded to, the houses 
adjourned until the 12th of March for the 
. necessary re election of those members who 

had accepted office under Lord Derby’s ad 
ministration On that day, therefore par- 
hament again assembled , and, on the order 
of tho day for the second reading of the 
GoTCrnment of India Bill, Viscount Pal 
merston said he understood that the gmem 
ment intended to bring m a bill of their 

— 

own Upon the subject lie, however, wu 
onwilhng to ilrop the measure he hid intro- 
duced, until the house should be enabled 
to sec the hill of the new goicnimcnt, and 
therefore proposed that the second reiding 
of hi* bill should be postponed until Thurs- 
day, the 22i)d of j\pnl Tho motion was 
agreed to without any discussion. On t?ie 
16th, Mr Disraeli, in explaining the general 
policy of the new government, said, with 
respect to Indian affairs — "IVe were op 
posed to the introduction of the bill of the 
noble lord (Palmerston), upon the ground 
that it was inopportune lu the present state 
of India, and that it was unwise to weaken 
the influence of the government in a country 
where rcTolt was mging, hut, after the vote 
of this house m favour of that interference, 
wc consider it a dnty to deal with the ques- 
tion, and, at present, it is the intention of 
the government to lay upon the tabic a bill 
for the government of India "—On the 11th 
of March, Mr Rich, member for iUcb 
mond (Yorkshire), called tho attention of 
the house to the treatment of tbc mutinous 
sepoys, and other insurgents m India, and 
adverted to reports of cruelties and mutila 
tiODS attributed to them, which he believed 
to be exaggentions or altogether without 
foundation, obsemng, that "we had only 
heard one side and in xcfcmng to the pro 
bable causes of the mutiny, he censured 
strongly the conduct of the Indian govern- 
ment m the matter of the cartridges, asking 
why no inquiry had taken place in relation 
to the proceedings at Meerut, which had so 
much to do with the outbreak, and insist 
ingtbat it was not a preconcerted revolt, but 
arose from a combiuation of circumstances, 
which, with due prudence, might hare been 
averted Ife commended the instructions 
of Lord Canning with reference to the 
treatment of the insurgents and deserters, 
and referred to published statements which 
showed, he thought, that some of our officers 
bad not acted m accordance with the spint 
of those instructions He concluded with 
moving for copies of any report or despatcli 
relative to the protection aflorded by JIaun 

Sing* and others to fugitive Europeans at 
tho outbreak of the sepoy mutiny, of any 
instructions given to officers in command 
of troops as to the treatment of mutinous 
sepoys or deserters, and, as to natives of 

Oude, not being sepoys, found in arms 
within tlie territory of Oude — ^Tbe mo 
tion was seconded by General Thompson 
— 3fr Baillic expressed his surprise that 
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upon Kucli n Tnotion, ^tr. Rich should Iihtc 
cutcrcd upon n gcncrnl discussion of the 
origin nnu causes of the Indian mutinjr 
■^\ ilh respect to the manner in sthich martini 
Inir had been earned out, the proper nntho- 
ntr to execute that lair, he ohserv''cd, was i 
the commander in chief in India Sir C I 
CamplieU tuvs fully aware of the news of ' 
the goicmor gcncrnl, nnd he {Mr Dailht) 
thought that few of the excesses to which 
Mr Rich had referred had lahen place 
He had no objection to the production of 
the papers asked for— Mr "VV VansjUart 
difTcrcd from Mr Rich AH India, he said, 
was looking with anxiety to see whether the 
outrages committed by the sepoys would 
he avenged Lord Canning, he thought, 
had earned his conciliatory policy too far — 
Mr Buxton, on the contrary, thought that 
Lord Canning ought to be supported, not 
in spanng the guilty, but m keeping down 
the exasperation naturally felt by those on 
the spot The dreadful stones of mutila- 
tions fay the aepoys, had tomed out, upon 
investigation, almost, if not entirely, without 
foundation lie read reports of excesses 
stated to hare been committed bv suhordi 
nate olTicers in India, showing, he said, a 
I spirit not to be trusted, and he asked whe 
' ther the house was prepared to laydown 
I the principle that it was right to hang, id 
cold blood, men who fought to free tbcir 
fatherland from the stranger, or for dis 
affection to our rule — Jlr Mangles thought 
that Mr Rich liad made more excuses for^ 
the aepoys than they w ere fawly entitled to 
Jm to the cartridges, the fact iras, he said 
that the greased cartndges were not issued 
to any native regiment, as a regiment, in 
our provinces The cartridges at htecrot 
were the same as had been Used by the 
troops without remonstrance for years He 
declared that the statements of excesses 
which bad appeared in the newspapers were 
exaggerations, and some of them mven 
tious , and that so long liord Camiiag 
retoamed at the bead of the Indian govern 
jnent, the country might he assured that 
no system of indiscriminate punishment 
would be adopted Bistmetion wonld be 
made between offences, and justice tfould 
be tempered with mercy — Captain Scott 
mentioned acts of atrocity perpetrated by 
the sepoys upon an Loghsh officer and his 
sister in Oude — Mr Adams observed, that 
a Scant measure of justice had oeen dealt 
out to British officers in India, who upon 
the authority of odd scraps cut out of news 
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papers, had been assumed to have committed 
acts utterly inconsistent with their cha- 
racter He reminded the house of what 
the insurgents really were, and thought 
that too much of n maudlin sensibibty 
was manifcsicd on their behalf — Sir II 
Rawlmson remarked, that the operations 
Against the mutineers had now lasted ten 
mouths, and there was not n single pnsoner 
m our hands, the lofcrcnce was that no 
quarter was given He looked, he said, 
from this discussion for such an expression 
of the opinion of that house os would react 
upon India, and tench the people that, in 
England, it was considered that the moment 
for the exercise of mercy had arnred 

The motion having afforded opportunity 
for some exprcssioq of opinion, was then 
withdrawn 

Tlic same evening, in reply to a question 
by Mr Kumaird, Mr H Bnillie said, that 
the six months' batta, awarded by the gov- 
ernor general m conned to the army which 
captured Delhi, was the largest sum that 
he was by law entitled to grant , hot that 
tbc case of the army, and also of the garrison 
of Ludtnow, were both under the conside 
ration of government TViib regard to this 
question of rccompeoso to t1 e captors of 
PeJhi, it Tojght be observed that, as the 
mnttcr then stood, one of the most asto 
Dishing and important achievements on re- 
cord— an achievement which saved the em- 
pire of India, and exalted the renown of 
England m all the countries of the world 
. — cliaractensed by patience, resolution, and 
intrepidity iJinost without parallel — bad 
been acknowledged by n concession so 
paltry, that nothing but the usage of Indian 
campaigning could have rendered such an 
offer other than an insult to the army 
Stripped of technical terms, the arrange- 
ment amounted to this — that every man 
who fought and conquered at Delhi, was 
to have a sum equal to thirty six shillings 
Englwh money accorded to him in testi 
mony and requital of his services! This 
was felt to be totally inadequate and un 
satisfactory , and thh question to be solved 
was— what course could be adopted for the 
sAtisfaction of the troops, niidec the pecuhar 
circumstances of that remarkable victory 
No possible doubt existed m any quarter as 
to the inadequacy of the reward awarded 
for the services rendered 

Bi defence of the arrangement as it stood, 
it was observed, that if Delhi had been an 
enemy's capital, and the besieging force | 
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had represented a British array encamped 
on hostiie territory, and waging regnlnr 
war, the capttire of the oty would have 
entitled the victors to pnze money from the 
spoils it might contam But then Delhi was 
not, in the ilncthj legal sense of the term, 
an enemy's capita], nor were its contents a» 
enemy’s property The riches and public 
stores of the place were, it was contended, 
all our own Oar own ramiitions of war 
filled the arsenal , onr own rupees were ac. 
cumnlated m the treasury, and even the 
private property in the streets and houses 
was that of our own subjects In the 
phraseology, therefore, of luternational ju- 
rists, there was no enemy m the case — no 
helhgcrent, at whose expense either plunder 
or pnse money could be actjuired Certain 
battalions, in British par, had rcrolted, and 
seised a town upon British temtorv they 
were subdued, after a tremendous struggle, 
hr other "British troops , but both armies 
were composed of subject* of the same 
sovereign The war might be called a citil 
wav, ot a tecnle war , but it was not a war 
of the kmdfto which the ordinary usages 
of warfare, as regards pnze money, could 
, he held to apply further, tt was urged 
that the city being nominally our own, a 
Tight could not possibly be acquired by our 
own troops ever the treasures it contained, 

' any inorc than, i? at any otbet Indian town 
or station, a dozen lacs of rupees which had 
been seized by a mutinous garrison, were 
recovered by a company of European troops 
opportunely arriving , in which case it would 
not be argued that the soldiers were entitled 
to divide the silver on the spot 1 And so, la 
■ the present instance, it was held that no 
title to prize money existed, or could be 
created Such was the sub'tance of the 
case, AS urged against the dainis of the 
soldiem but bow disgraceful did it looh 
srhen estimated by the known practic^ 
deserts of the conquerors 1 If the stni^le 
really ao divested of all those attributes 
which confer glory and gam upon roihUry 
success, if it was notlung more than »mw 
suppression of domestic disturbanw, by 
winch nothms coviW he won it migM Iwie 
been asked on what principle was it beW to 
require any acknowled^eut at fdl7 "^ hvi 
were Die tb«ks of parliament voted to the 
troops engaged? -yfliv was the geneialm' 
command raiseil, with the appror^ of jiH to, 
a baronetcy, and not only to a baronetcy, ■ 
but to one with a title taken from this vw j 

aty? hat could be the meaning of Sir 


Archdalc D ilson of Della, if that same 
Delhi was not a city conquered from the 
enemy? Again, upon looking at the whole 
course of public proceedings in the matter, 
it was unquestionable that the struggle 
avmbolised and expressed bv the one critical 
oper.»tion of the siege of Delhi, occupied m 
the minds of Englishmen such a place as 
had scarcely ever been taken bv any mci 
dent even of Biiropean war The anxieties 
of the nation were profoundly absorbed in 
the tremendous slrnggle between a handful 
of our countrvmen and an army of muti 
peers, on which an empire depended IVe 
put op prayers m our churches , we held a 
solemn fast, and we raised subscriptious 
without stmt As long as the issue wa? in 
suspense, public anriety was unbounded, 
and when at length the victory fell, against 
the most tcrnfic odds, to British valour, it 
seemed there would be no bounds to the 
gratilnde of the nation The instincts of 
the country, in this matter, outstripped the 
deliberations of the autbonties, and deemed 
the tewatds of the government patsimo- 
I mously bestowed, but if all this was reason 
able, what became of the argument about 
irarand no ivar? Hotr cculd n tgvr, raent 
I festly regarded m such a light while taging, 
j be described os no war when we came to 
I consider the recompense of the conquering I 
troops? What consntency was there in I I 
I beginning to airard honours and rewards, 
land then, in slopping halfway down? 

' Dither there should have been no acknow- i 
itedgments at ah, they ought to have | 
included the private soldiers’ share in the 
I form of prize money and medals No ooe 
would have hesitated over this alternative 
All should have shared, or all should have 
been withheld 

But admitting that the government trea 
sure found in the coffers at Delhi did not 
become the Uwf il spoil of that government’s 
troops, yet how much ought to have been 
considered fairly due to those troops from 
their government, for the recapture of the 
city? Surelv more than thirty six shillings 
per maoJ Besides, the very elJowaace, 
mwerabte as it was, destroyed the wJ ole 
argument against a greater one Either j 
the troop* were engaged upon an unrecog 
Disable service (in which case the donation 
nC eighteen rupees wsa improper), or their 
exploits admitted of recognition and esti 
mate (m which case the offer was con- 
temptible) The true question, nftcr all wrs 
not merely what were the teebwicsd rights 
4Ca 
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of the captors of Dcllii, in nntl o^cr certain Ijuclvnoir.nndCnnnporc — nottlirccracdals, 
lacs of rupees, hut what ought to he done hut one medal for the three nctoncs, and 
for men who, at the cost of most heroic cliwps would be granted for all services m : 
endunnee and ^ alour, had sated the llntish the field At the same court, the chairman 
empire m Ilmdostan, hy cotivcrling n con- also gate notice that it was the intention of 
tnigcncy of disastrous rum into a campaign the Court of Directors to propose a grant of 
of impcnshahlo renown £1,000 a-yesr to the eldest son of the I-ito 

Neither the East India Company or the Sir Ifcniy Lawrence, with remainder to the 
home goternraent were insensible to the second son m succession 
fict of the litter disproportion between the At length, on Friday, the 2Gth of Jlarch, 
services rendered by the army and the re- Mr Disraeli (chancellor of the exchequer), 
compensc awarded, and, at a quarterly m his place in the House of Commons, 
general court of the Company, held in moved for leave to hnng in n hill to trans- 
Lcadenhall street, on the 25th of March, fer the government of ludia from the East 
the chairman of the Court of Dircetora India Company to thp queen The right 
stated, in reply to a question upon the sub- honourable gentleman began his address 
ject, that an arrangement had been come to with a justification of the administration of 
for settling the question la a manner trhtcft wh/eli Le tras a member, Far now mtcodfic- 
he helicicd would be satisfactory alike to ing the measure, after having opposed such 
the court, the countrr, and the army itself a proceeding when submitted to parliament 
There had not occurred the slightest differ- by the preceding ministry, nod said that the 
cnee of opinion between her majesty’s vote by which the House of Commons had 
government and the Court of Directors oo declared, by an overwhelming majonty, that 
the subject, nor had any reluctance been lu its opinion the government of India 
shown by cither party to do ample justice should bo transferred to her ^majesty, ap 
to the army engaged m the capture of the peered to the present ministry to he con- 
city of Delhi The governor general had elusive ns to one point— namely, the tormi- 
granted six months’ hatla to the troops nation of the authority of the East India 
‘X^at WAS considered by some to be a very Company— an institution which, though it 
niggardly grant, and opprobrium had been had fallen, having for some time rested on 
cast iipon the governor-gencrnl for having a foundation that was sapped and hollow, ^ 
made it But that was unjust, for it was bid m its day done great service to the 
all he was competent to grant under the countiy The task of densmg a proper 
orfers of the Court of Directors It should eubsUlute was full of difficulties, and could 
he remembered that all pnie money was only be accomplished with the assistance of 
m the gift of the crown The East India parliament He then proceeded to describe 
Company had no power to grant a shilling the form of the home government for India 
What then, bad been agreed upon was which was embodied m the bill If was 
tlus_Jthat ell which could be justly coo proposed, in the first place, that there 
sidered prize, viz , all the property that bad should he n high officer of state— a minister 
belonged to the mutineers and rebels, should of thecrown,who should occupy the rank 
be distributed among the captors , but that and fulfil the duties of a secretary of state, 
the property winch had previously belonged to be president of a council of India That 
to the government, and which had only council would consist of eighteen persons, 
been recovered, should not be so distributed half to be nominated by warrant from the 
Everything taken from the mutineers would crown, under the royal sign manual, the 
be prize Besides that, the Court of Di other moiety to be elected It was pro 
rectors, with the sanction of the govern posed that each of the nine nominated 
jnent, had granted another six months’ members should represent some great in 
hatla, in compensation for that which could terest in India, so that, in /act, they would 
not be justly regarded as prize , such as the be representative men They would be 

property of the government, and also of those appointed in this manrter each of the 
loyal subjects who had behaved faithfully presidencies would be represented by a 
and well It would be unjust to grant the member of its civil service who bad served 
property of the latter as pnze, after having ten years , one in the Upper Provinces of 
already suffered so much There would Indi^ or in flie countries under the autho- 
also be o medal struck, and given to the nty of the governor general of India, ano | 
man who served in the nrniy at Delhi, ther m the Lower Provinces of Bengal, a I 
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third for llidras, and a fourth for Bombay 
The fifth member would have a peculiar 
qualification It was thought that there 
should be m the council of India a member 
possessing personal experience of the eba* 
racter and fceJjDgs cf EsUrc pnoces, at 
resident or political agent at a native court 
The other font nominated members, it was 
proposed, should represent the mditaiy 
temces— one, mth a service in India of five 
years, for the queen’s army , and each of the 
armies of Bengal, ^ladras, and Bombay, 
to be represented by an officer who had 
served at least ten years It was in- 
tended to introduce into the hiU itself the 
names of the nomiuafcd members, so that, 
in the first instance, they would hare not ' 
only royal, hut parliamentary sanction 
Another portion of the council of India was 
to be chosen by popular election The 
qualification of four of the elected members 
would be this they must be men wbo had 
served her majesty or the Indian gorem- 
meut in any branch of the Indian service ' 
! whateier for ten years, or who had resided 
1 in India for fifteen years They would be 
I chosen by a constituency constituted thus I 
' every person wbo had borne the comtois-' 
lion of her majesty or of the government of 
India ioT ten years, resident in this conn- . 
try, or who had been jn the cinl service of I 
^ either for the same period, or who was a I 
resident propnetor of J£3,000 capital stock 
of an Indian railway or of public works, or 
possessed of of India stock, would 

have the power of voting for the election of 
I these four members of the conucil The 
number of the electors, it was estimated, 
would amount to 5,000 persons As to the 
other five elected members, their qualifica- 
tions would be this they must have been 
engaged in the commerce of India, or m 
the export of manufactured articles thitber 
for at least five years, or resident m India 
for at least ten years Their election would 
be confided to the principal scats of trade 
and industry in this country, one would 
be elected by each of the following atjcs — 
London, hlancheater, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
and Belfast The constituency to return 
these members, tlio government was of 
opinion, should be the parhamentafy con 
stituencies of these places respectively ilr 
Disrach then read the uanies of the mem 
bera of tho council to bo inserted m the 
faili, and proceeded to detvl the forma of 
procedure and general duties which the 
council of India would have to fulfil. The 


minister for India would have the power of 
dividing the council into committees, exer* I 
asiDg over them a general supervision, and 
the power to call n meeting of the council 
It would likewise be in tbc power of six 
conoalhrs to caiJ a couacil by epphcitton , 
in writing to the secretary of state for 
India. The members of council would not 
have a scat m parbsment, and tbcir salary 
would be £1,000 a-year, 'W ith respect to 
the exercise and distnbution of the patron- 
age, the result would be that there would 
not he the /cast alteration Virtua/iy, the 
patronage exercised by the Bast India Com- 
pany would be exercised m the same way 
fay the couacil of India As fo tie irmy 
of India, there would be no change except 
what resulted from the general scope of the 
bill, which would, however, contain a clause 
that would iaeilitate any future changes in^ i 
this respect With regard to the finances, f i 
the bill would fix upon the revenues of I I 
India alone the expense of tic gorerumeot j j 
of India, the accounts would be laid before i 
parliament, and there would be a sufficient j 
audit But, liaviog said this, he was bound 
to add, that the relations of this country , 
with the Indian finances remoined a aourco | 
of anxiety, and he believed that the time ^ 
would soon amre when parliament must | 
give its tenous attention to this subject j 
Kotwitbstandmg the ability of the adminis- I 
trators of India, the state of its finances { 
had always been involved in‘ obscurity and 
perplexity, cud it would be the duty of 
ministers to recommend to her majesty (and j | 
a danse was inserted in the bill to that I 
effect) to authorise a royal commission to j 
visit India, to invcshgatc the financial con 
ditioo of every part of our estabbshments ' 
there, and to report generally on tie irholo 
subject ’Without touching upon details, 
these, be said, were the pnncip%l features of 
the bill The plan, ho observed m coaclu- 
sioo, was the first ever introduced to parlia- 
meot for establishing a council of India, 
wbich combined, with knowledge and public * 
spirit^ complete independence The right 
hoaourabie gentleman concluded by monug , 

I for leave to bnng in the bill, which was 
' grasted , and the bill was read a first time, 
and ordered to be taken into consideration 
on Monday, the 12th of April 

In the course of the debate, or rather 
coaversation, that ensued upon this motion. 
Viscount Palmerston gaic his cordial assent 
ito it, reserving the opinion which n con- j 
aideration of the details of the bill might I 
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]cid liimtocntcrtnm of ita lacnta^ nnclMr. 
Afnngics said, he persuaded, that after 
tempomry feelmgs and jcnlousica should 
hare passed awnv, it would be uniTcrsallv 
acknowledged, that the Last India Com- 
pany had deserved well of their cfuntry, 
and that whenever their powers and func- 
tions might expire, they would leave to 
England a noble Icgacv Af the represen- 
tative of that great corporation, and as be- 
lieving that the government of India had 
been on the whole n good and bcncflciat 
one, it would be Ins duty to oppose the in- 
troduction of any bill intended to take 
from the Companr n power which had been 
80 well exercised Hut he was bound to 
state, at the same time, that if it ahould be 
the will of parliament to deprive the Com- 
pany of its functions, he and hia colleagues 
•*would he prepared, in the fulfilment of their 
duty to the people both of England and of 
India, to give their roost cordial assistance 
in rendering the new system of govcrnmcDt 
as good and ns cftlcicnt as possible 
Numerous enquiries and suggestions were 
advanced by various nembers duriag tbc 
evening, in reply to which, the chancellor 
of the exchequer said, '' lie had been asked 
what were to be the duties of the council, 
and ho had to observe upon that point, that 
the duties of the council were to be the 
transaction of all business connected with 
the government of India, that could be 
transacted in England They would have 
the entire transaction of that business , and 
from the details laid before hiro, he thought 
that it would require that which would be 
exacted from the members of council — the 
total devotion of their time No gentle 
man would be a member of the council who 
was an active member of, a profession, or 
engaged directly or indirectly m trade or 
commerce Of course, with respect to 
those members who were elected, that rule 
could not apply, and it was desirable that 
the council eliould contain some persons 
who were famil arly acquainted with tl e 
commerce and trade of the countrv With 
respect to the qualifications for members of 
the council m consequence of residence in 
India, that applied to all tl e dominions 
under the authority of the governor general, 
and therefore the Pui jab and Scinde were 
included He had been asked whether the 
council was to sit and transact business in 
Cannon row The honourable member who 
made that inquiry was not so familiar as 
himself with the quantity of business that 
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must be transacted, and the space required 
for its transaction He could assure the 
bonotirablc gentleman, that the building in 
Cannon row would not be able to hold the 
council ^^]lcrc, ultimately, the members 
of council might be collected together, it 
was not for him to say No doubt, they 
would be able to place themselves in some 
convenient locality , but, for the present, the 
council must transact its business in Lead 
cnhall street Some honourable gentlemen 
seemed to think that, under the bill, the 
whole military patronage of India would be 
handed over to the Horse guards Cer- 
tainly, he Tiust have conicyed his meaning 
m very ambiguous phraseology if he were 
uwaunutrslowl on that point, hut he 
thought he had clearly stated that the 
patronage of the military establishment, 
added to the cadetships, was to be distri- 
buted among the council, nud by them dis- 
tributed among the people in the same way 
as was now dose by tbe Board of Directors 
An honourable member bad suggested that 
the members of the coudciI should be 
elected by ballot When the people of 
tins country should be unaninious for 
tiio adoption of the vote by ballot, tbe 
government would then give the honourable 
member's suggestion the gravest considers 
tion " 

Of the relative merits of the two bills * 
thus before tbe country, there were of 
course opinions as vanous as the shades 
of political principle or party tactics could 
supply From tbe nmllipbcity of such, the 
following comparative view, as taken by the 
JDa$ly Netes of 31st hlarch, appeared to be 
the most luminous, and impartial also After 
premisiug that the task of legislating for 
ludia must he approached in dispassionate 
mood, and under tbe deep sense of moral 
responsibility which befitted so momentous 
Bu undertakiog, tbe writer proceeded thus — > 
‘‘The bill presented to the House of Com 
mons by Lord Palmerston, is the first that 
calls for notice The radical vice of that 
messnre js the immense amonnt of irre- 
sponsible power and patronage which it 
entrusts to the ministers of the crown for 
the time being and the inadequate security 
it affords for the appointment of capable 
men. in India The bill proposes that tbe 
I ome government of India shall be ex 
clusively vested m a council composed of a 
president and eight member^ nominated 
by the crown — the president to hold ofBcc 
dontig pleasure, the other councillors for a 
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cerlniB term of yean Tbw coancil and 
«a presuUnt are to be a corpontion for the 
maKRgemcnt of In<han affijrs In t!xtm 
are to be eombinct! all the power at present 
excrcijcd by the directors of tlic Ibut India 
Company and the Board of Control con- 
jointly Except with reprd to iiicli affairs 
&s arc nf present conducted by the secret 
commilicc, all huaiiiftss is to be transacted 
m coancil But when the president is 
present, he way disp^rd the opinion of 
the majority of the council, and foHaw Ins 
own if m opposition to it And he may do 
the same wuh regard to any resoiuttoa 
adopted by a majority of the council m Ins 
absence, on the eundition of his putting Ins 
own and their reasons upon record In 
two cases only is it necessary that Ins 
determination should be sanctioned by the 
assent of four other members of council > 
when matters of finance, or when the ex- 
ercise of patronage is in question Thtis, 
tl c whole administration and patronage 
of India— srith some inconsiderable ex* 
captions— IS proposed to be rested in nine 
nomioccs of the crown, oae bolding office 
90 long as It suits the nrrAngcmeiits of Ins 
political party, the rest for a term of years 
Neither the public of India nor of England 
are to bare any roiec m the nomination of 
this council It iSfiodecd, liable to be called 

« to account for its actions in parliament, and 
with a view to tins, it is proposed that the 
president and one secretary appointed by 
him may hare seats lu the House of Com- 
mons But parliament has always had the 
power of examining into and controlling 
the goremment of India, and how many 
days of each session, on an average, have 
been given to the affairs of India since India 
was ours? It is an lurant farce to speak 
of the dread of parbamentaiy responsibility 
as liVcly m the slightest degree to influence 
the proceedings of the proposed eounal for 
i India The common sense of the nation 
has declared, that the only way to prevent 
the president and lus council from becoming 
mere tools of the crown nnd its ministers, is 
to resort to the elective principle for the 
apnointmeot of at least a moiety of tic 
council It IS also felt, that for the purposes 
of jiitelhgent and independent deliberation 
—as also far an adequate supply of working 
committees— eight councillors and a pre 
sidcut are too few . , i 

“These defects the government which 
has succeeded Lord Pa/merston a profifM 
to have remedied m iheir amended biM 
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They ccrtunlr Inte r«ogni«ed the principle 
of election by nn independent constitnency 
as txgvftU a moiety of the council, and they 
hate iiictcaacd the nmtiber ofconnciKors So 
far, good, but they hare nt the same time 
engrafted other roodiRcatiotis on the onginil 
bill, which more than neutralise the benefits 
uftfiescconccssions The council for India, 
according to Lord Falmerston's bill, how- 
CTcr objectionable the mode of its appoint- 
ment, would have been n rcqhty It would 
have had duties to perfann, nnd power to 
perform them But the council fur India, 
ncconliDg to the 'Government of India 
Bill, No S/ IS a mere excrescence Lord 
Palmerston proposed to vest the govern- 
tnent of India in a president nnd council 
The pttsident could only act in council 
Lord Ellcnborougb proposes to vest the 
government of India in n fifth accrctarv of 
state The sccretaiy of state can act with- 
out the conned The conned, m fact, esn 
only assemble when he summons it, or com* 
plicsWitb Its petuion.to allow it to meet, 
and, when met, it can only talk I he secre- 
tary of state docs not need to be supported 
by a majority of its members even on 
questions of finance or patronage Indeed, 
whereas tlie greater part of the patronage 
IS, by Lord Palmerston’s bd), vested in the 
president and conned, the whole of the 
patronage is, by Lord Fllenborough's bill, 
vested in the crown— that is, in the aecre 
I tary of state for India, and bis colleagues of 
I the cabinet It is also worthy of remark, 
that white provision is madem Lord Falmer- 
stoo’s bill for the presence of an accredited 
mouthpiece of the council for India in tlic 
House of Commons — a member who can bo 
interrogated as to its doings, and compelled 
to explain or defend them — nothing of the 
kind IS to be found in Lord Ellenborough’a 
The latter bill declares, that of the five 
pnncipal secretaries of state, onirfour can 
ait at one time m the House of Commons 
Tlie secretary for India may therefore be at 
aiiv time excluded from that house, and no 
substitate is provided for him when that 
shall happen It is a trifle and yet not 
unworthy of note, that while Lord Pa} 
merstou a bill declares that the president 
nnd council may sue nnd he sued. Lord 
Ellcnfaorough’s bill exempts the secretary 
of state from ibis conjoint habdUy with the 
council 

“The inference we would draw from tins 
TBOeiv of the two measures it, that it would 
he daugeTOus to allow Iiord Palmerstou'i 
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as \roald test proxide for tte pood of India 
I If cither bill must be accepted m its present 
: shape, he should prefer to accept that of 
I the hte government It irould be better 
I to have one authority than the crude and 
ill considered plan proposed by the present 
government He objected to the mode of 
appointing the council, and also to the 
subordinate position which that couna/ 
was to bold In every respect the measure 
was su'ceptiblc of great improvements It 
appeared to him that the House of Com- 
mons had determined to abolish the East 
India Company The Court ought to how 
to that decision, and, as far as they could, 
to aid m obtaining the best possible measure 
for the falUTfe government of India -—The 
chairman said it was distinctly stated in 
the report winch bad been read, that if it 
should be the evident pleasure of parliament 
and of the country to proceed with the bill 
for transferring the government of India 
from the Company to the crown, the di 
rectors would feel it their duty to use their 
best energies to make the bill as perfect as 
possible —Mr Sergeant Gaselee said he 
iiad no great predilection for Lord Palmer 
ston , but of the two bills before parhament 
he thought Lord Palmerston’s was the best 
The bill of Lord Derby was one of a most 
cumbrous and complicated character It 
preserved sill the Tices of the old Company 
without retaining any of its virtues He 
objected to the appointment of a council 
He thought it would be much better to 
throw the whole responsibihtv upon the 
ministers, who might be assisted by a com 
petent number of clerks Such was the 
tvstem lu the imperial government, and 
surely that which was good for England 
was good for India The bill proposed by 
Lord Derby’s govemroent was most im 
practicable It was said to he the concoc 
tion of a noble lord of great Indian expe 
nence, but be (Sergeant Gaselce) depre 
cated that Indnn experience It was always 
tinctured by prejudices and jealousies ansmg 
from the different branches of the service m 
the several presidencies The bill was so 
complicated, that he doubted wbetber even 
1 one cabinet, not to say one man, could have 
devised its mochinerv Dct them look to 
the good of India alone, irrespective of 
partj His suggestion was, that tlic col 

I JccIiie wisdom of tlie Court of Directors 
assisted by Sir J Sfeivthe and Mr Mill, 
should prepare a scheme wortliv of the 
Company, and show to the country that 


ther could give up their government with 
dignity and honour 

The second rending of the Government of 
India Bill hid been, as before stated, fixed i 
for Monday, the IStliofApnl, but, upon j 
that day, on the question for going into 
committee of supply being put. Lord John 
Bussell took the opportunity to suggest 
that, on account of the great and decided 
objections urged against tbe provisions of 
that bill. It would save much valuable time, 
and facilitate tbe decision of the house, if 
government were to proceed to carry their 
views on the subject into effect by resolu 
tious instead of by tbe more formal and 
dilatory process of submitting each clause 
of tbe bill to the consideration of the whole 
house His lordship observed, that the 
course he proposed involved considerable 
discussion , but, when the resolutions were , 
agreed to, very little debate need take place 
on tbe bill as a whole, and there would be 
great difBcultr in discussing in a ceronuttce 
of the whole house, the many important 

a acstioQs which, from the wording of the 
auses were mixed up with points ofinfe 
nor and subordinate interest —The chan 
cellor of the exchequer fully appreciated 
the difficulty pointed out by the noble lord, 
aud was quite wiliiog if the house con 
stdered it expedient, to adopt the course 
suggested— to proceed by resolutions in- 
stead of by bill, and as the noble lord pos 
sessed m that house an authority which 
no one could more deservedly exercise it 
[would be more agyeeable to himself (hir 
I Disraeli) if the noble lord would propose 
the resolutions , although, if necessary, he 
(Mr Disraeli) would not shrink from the 
i responsibility of doing so Lord John 
Bussell considered the question was one 
that ought not to be taken out of the hands 
of her majesty’s government and declined 
the honour of proposmg the resolutions 
After a short discussion, the chancellor of 
the exchequer stated, that he would prepare 
and place the resolutions upon the table o'" 
the house as speeddy as possible 
X A special gener^ court of the East 
India Company was held at their house in 
Xieadenhall street, on the ISth of the 
month, when the following resolution, m 
reference to tbe two hiUs and to the 
report of the Court of Directors,* was 
nn^uimously odopted — 
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ttfoTB psr\i»TOtTi\ la calculated tn aeeuTB gwid 
ernnieni to India t and they nccordingly autbonse 
and rcqucat the Court of l)irectori to lahe auch 
measures as may appear to them advisable Tor re- 
sistin); the pa'Sinf; of either bill through narliament, 
end lot introducinj' into any bill for aiterinf; the 
constitution of the goTcrnnient of India, such con- 
ditions as may promise a system of administration 
calculated to promote the interests of the people of 
India, and to prove conducive to the general «el 
fare " 

I On tlic SOtli of ApnJ, ii seriM of r«olu- 
tions nffirmfttoiy of the policy proposed to 
be adopted in the future government of 
India, were laid upon the table of tlic House 
of Commons by tbe Right lion Uenjamm 
Disraeli, who then moved that they aliould 
be printed for the consideration of memhers, 
previous to a motion for their adoption aa 
a basis for further legislation on Indian 
affairs The resolutions were as follow — • 

" 1 That as the territories under the government 
of the Hast India Company are by law to remain 
under luch governtneni onlyunul parliament shall 
otherwise provide, this house is of opinion that it is 
expedient that the transferor such government to 
the crown should now tshe place, m order that the 
direct superintendence of the whole empire may be 
placed under one executive authority 
I “2 lhatfor this purpose it is expedient to pro- 
j vide that her mijesty, by one of her principal aecre- 
taties of sUte, shall nave and perform all the powers 
and duties relating to the government and revenues 
of India which are or may be now exercised and 
performed by the East India Company, or by the 
Court of Directors or Court of Proprietors of the 
said Compsny, either alone or with the approbaUoo 
of the commissioners for tbe eSairs of India 

“ 3 That such secretory of state shall be respos 
•ible for the governinent of India end the transec 
tion of business m the United Kingdom relating 
thereto, in tbe same manner snd to the same ex 
tent as any of her majesty's principal aecrelanes of 
state are reiponsible la the oeveial departsaeats over 
which they preside 

“ 4. That, in order to assist such sBcretary of slate 
in the discharge of bia duties, it is expedient that a 
council be appointed of not less than twelve nor 
more than eighteen members 

" 5 That, in order to secure the greatest amount 
of knowledge and experience in the management of 
the ofiairt of India, it is advisable thit the principal 
portion of the members of the council shall have 

' served la India for a term of yean to be Jiawted by 
statute 

“ b That with a view to the efficiency and ind^ 
pendenee of the council, it is expedient that it 
should be partly Dominated and pariiy elected 

“■j That the members of the nominated portion 

of the council shall be selected by her majesty, sub- 
ject, aa a general rule, to the i^ualifieation above 
expressed, snd one-half, at the least, of the fleeted 
members shall possess the like qualideatioDS 

“8 Ihat the members of the elected portion of 
the council ahall be chosen by a constituency com- 
posed of persons who have previously held military 
commissions or civil appomiments la India, U> her 
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tnamty'a service or in that of the government of 
India, or who may posses* a direct interest, to an 
amount to be spe eified, m some properly charged or 
secured on the revenues or territories of India 

“0 ITiat the council shall be presided over by 
lire ffCrttary of state, or by some member of the 
council to be nominated by him as vice-president. 

'' 10 Ihit arrangements ahall be made from time 
to time, by the secretary of state and tbe council, for 
the meetings of the council, for the mode of pro- 
cedure at such meetings, and for the distribution 
and transaction of busmest. 

*•11 That alJ desnatcher, Jetfers, orders, and 
comrounicalions sbalt pe addressed to the secretary 
of atatc, and ahall be open to the inspection of every 
member of the council, except such as are now by 
law addressed to the secret committee of the Court 
of Directors. 

“12 That the recommendation of person* for 
first appointments shall be msde to her majesty by 
the secretary of state, with the eoneurrence of the 
council I and the same rules shall be observed in 
the making of auch recommendations as have been 
followed by the Court of Directors in the making 
of auch appointments 

“ 13 lhat, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
fitness of persons for Ine several appointments for 
which they may be so recommended, the same rules 
for the examnnlion of cadets and of clerks shall be 
adhered to which are now followed by the Court of 
Directors of the Em India Company, until the same 
be altered by the secrelary of state and council of 
India. 

"H That proviaion ahall be made for transferring 
lo the crown all the reel and personal Broperiy el 
the Company, except their capital etoex, and the 
dividend thereon lo as to vest the same in her 
majesty, for the purposes of the government of India , 
foe continuing tbe charge on the revenues of India 
alone of tbe dividend on the capital stock of the 
said Company until the redemption thereof, and of 
all the terntonsl and other debts and engsgements 
which are psysble by the Company out of the re- 
venues of India , for aiidiuog the accounts of *he 
bone government of India, under the direction of 
her majesty s treasury, for laying such accounts 
annually before parliament , and for securing the 
preference given by the 3rd and 4th William IV 
to the dividends on the capital stock of the said 
Company, snd the right of the said Company to de- 
BiaDd tbe redemption of such dividends, and their 
right on tbe security fund, undiminUhed and un 
affected by the transfer to the crown of the direct 
government of her majesty’s Indian possessions ” 

Tracing the progress of the Indian gov- 
ernment question towards a settlement, we 
find, on the 26th of the mouth, a petition 
was presented by the Earl of Albemarle, m 
the upper house of parliament, from the 
municipality and luhabitanta of Dirming- 
ham, praying for the immediate establish- 
ment of an equitable system of government 
forlodia, upon which occasion hjs lordship 
expressed hu entire disapproval of the 
ministerial plan , and said, &om all he bod 
read, end all he had heard, he felt quite I 
confident that her majesty's mmislcrs were 
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1 Tiot competent to frame a whetne for ti>e 
1 poTcrncacnt of India arhicli wouM Le 

1 iaetorr to tf*«l country, wouM fic compatibfe 
1 with the principle^ of the conjijtuliou, »n*l 
j would tend to promote wliat ouglil to be 
, tie whole end gale object of ereiy goTem- 
went— namely, the jjrospenty and welfare 
tf the ^Tcrned. In tlie ctnine of the 
same ctcning, the chnncellor of the et. 
chequer morcti that, On the following Fnday, 
the nou^e should rcsolrc itself mto a com* 
mittce to consider the act of the Queen, 
which provided for the f’orcrnatent of i/idi*, 
when ho would formally propose the resolo* 
tiooa he had already laid upon the tabic of 
the house The right honourable gentle* 
man discussed at some length the rclfttire 
merits of the two bills then before the 
bouse, and naturally gate the palm to the 
one introdnced by the administration of 
which he was himself a member , and, depre- 
cating the hostile opinions that had been 
eiprcssed with reference to it, he urged 
upon ItkC house that, unless an eOieient 
council were appointed e< pronded for in 
hts bill, equal in knowledge and espenenee 
to the Court of Sirecton, it would bo better 
not to disturb the existing machinery — 
Arttff eomc serere remarks by Lord Paltncr^ 
itoo, Mr Gladstone said he did not think 
that, after the decision of the house m 
Pehruary in favour of termioating the 
existing form of government for India the 
best mode of proceeding was by resolutions, 
SYluch had the effect of making a new com 
menceraent of the work No progress had 
been made in the settling of tins question 
Since it was first introduced , and Lord Pat* 
merston seemed to imply that the present 
session would not see its settlemcot Look 
\ng at the state of public affairs and of public 
opinion upon this subject, he respectfully 
protested against alGrming the motion be- 
fore -the house He had beard from Mr 
Disraeli an ingenious and elaborate defence 
of his bill, but whatever scruples he felt 
towards the measure had uoj been removed 
by It. In neither plan, however, conld he 
see any elements of a good sebeme , and 
there was great difficulty in attempting to 
covera by one people another people sepa- 
rated not only by distance, but by blood 
and by institutions The Court of Dircetora 
had been practically a body prot^Me of 
the people of India, and there ought not to 
he a less efficient provision for that o^ct 
Ife looked m vain, however, he sa;4, /a 
either plan for any protective power that 

could be compared with the Court of Di- 
recton. There should be a protection 
afforded to the people of India against the 
ignorinec, error, or indiscretion of the 
people and parliament of England —Mr. 
Oregory (OaJwap) aaid he coondered the 
home had not tulTicicnt information to le- 
gislate upon the subject , and moved as an 
amendment— “Tint at tins moment it is 
not expedient to pass any resolutions for 
the future government of India" The 
amendment was seconded, and gave occa- 
sion for a lengthened djscossjoa , hut was 
crentually withdrawn 

The public mmd now began to show 
symptoms of wennness with this protracted 
question, and it was by many considered 
pccoharly disgraceful both to parliament 
and the country, that the House of Com- 
mons should have spent half a session m 
working Its way to a scheme of Indian 
government, and then break down with a 
coufessioQ of Its own otter iBCOmpctcncc to 
handle the subject It was urged, that jf 1 
the cliauge origitially proposed was either | 
uounportant or complex, u it related only I 
to the construction of a department, or to 
tbe forms of ofTice, then >t would not 
greatly signify whether « biU which few 
understood or cared for waa pressed or post- 
poned But tbe chnngo originally pro 
posed, and then ncceptcii by all parties m 
the house, was at (he same tune supremely 
important and perfectly intelhgiblo, being 
simply tbe trinsfer of the government of 

India from the East India Company to tbe 
crown, and the adoption of measures neees- 
aary to carry out that change , and it was 
considered, that were the house then, after 
returning again and again to the work, 
and alter hnally resolving on a course ; 
especially designed to secure unanimity, 
suddenly to bethink itself that i( would be 
better to do nothing — not ouly would it 
weaken the bands of the authorities m 

India, and the energ:ies uf the army m that 
quarter, but tbe people of India and of the 
whole Civilised world would conclude that 
we had at last discovered either our poli- 
tical depravity or our national decrepitude 

Such, It was contended, would have been 
the effect of the course advocated by the 
member for Oxford university He pro- 
tested against the resolutions and against 
both of the bills, upon the extraordinary 
ground that they provided wo protection 
lor the peopls of India against tbe sgao- 
rance^ indiscretion, and errors of the I 
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csccutn e, the p'irlinment, nnd the people of there *titcd that Lord Canning’s proclama. 
this country. In trliftt position, then, it tion from Allahihid, of the l-lth of Jfarch, 

was asked, would these stand before the addressed to the people of Oiicle upon the 

world were lus views adopted? reduction of Lucknow, was disapproved of 

On Fnday, the 80th of April, m the la loto by her majest^s government; and 
House of Commons, on the order of the he wished to know if that statement had 
day being read for going into committee the sanction of the colleagues of the nght 
upon the resolutions on the government of honourable gentleman — The Earl of Ellen- 
India, an attempt was made to shelie the borough (president of tho council of India), 

whole subject by Lord II. Vane (South m reply, stated that there had been no 

Durham), who moved a resolution, " Tliat communication whatever between himself 
the change of circumstances since the first nnd the members of the other house as to 
proposal by her majesty’s late advisers, to the terms of the answer which had been 
transfer the government of India to the given The ngbt hononrable gentleman 
crown, renders it inexpedient to proceed for- who had given tho answers to winch Earl 
ther with legislation on the subject during Grannllo referred, had read the letter 
the present session " The motion was con. which had been written in regard to that 
sistently seconded by Mr Gregory (Gal. proclamation, and was competent to speak 
way), but was strenuously opposed by Lord upon the matter The proclamation and 
Palmerston, Mr Mills, Sir P Daring, Lord the letter of the government should be laid 
Stanley, and other influential members of on the table on the following day 
every shade of political opinion , and, upon Accordingly, on Fnday, the 8th of May, 
a division, the motion of Iiord H Vane the Earl of Ellenboroiigh stated to their 
was negatived by 447 to 57 j and the bouse lordships, that be proposed to place before 
went into committee upon the resolutions them the proclamation of the govemor- 
j The chancellor of the exchequer thereupon general to the people of Oude,* a letter 
I moved — "That it is expedient to transfer from the secretary to the government of 
I the government of India to the crown ” A India to the chief commissioner of Oude, 
discussion ensued upon the question of ex- by which that proclamation was aecom- 
pediency , in the course of which, the cbair> panied,t and extracts of a letter from the 
man of the Board of Directors of the East secret committee of the East India Com- 
India Company entered at much length pany to the governor.general in council | 
upon a defence of the Company’s admims On loofang carefully through the latter j 
tration, and vindicated their role from im» document, he found there were a few pan 
putations that had been cast upon it graphs which it would be inconvenient to 
Ultimately, the first resolution was agreed make public Those paragraphs would not 
to amid much chcenng, and the considera. appear, but their lordships might rest 
tion of the others was postponed assured that the substance of the despatch 

By the adoption of this resolution, the would be placed m their binds Lord 
house was distinctly pledged to legislate for XUenborough then moved for the ptoduc- 
the future government of India , and it ad- tion of the papers mentioned 
dressed itself to the task with apparent Ear! Granville had asked for these papers 
earnestness but before the second rcsolu- because he thought it was important tint 
tion had been formally propounded, an in- some cvplanation should be given by the 
cident in the upper house of parliament, on government with regard to the course thev • 
the 7th of May, led to disclosures and Ind thought it right to take upon the I 
explauations that had the efiect of de information of Lord Canning’s despatch 
pnving Lord Derby of the advantage of reaching them He had lieard, since the 
the Earl of EUenborough’s services as a intention to produce the despatch had 
member of his cabinet, and, at the same been arrived at, that it had been in 
time, excited a considerable degree of pnb- the hoods of independent members of par- 
lic indignation at his conduct The or- liament, and that a copy of it Lad been 
cumstances were as follow — shown at the Reform Club Therefore, as 

On Thursday, the Gth of May, Ear! the noble lord only thought it nght now to 
Granville, m his place in parliament, said give portions of that despatch, lie regretted 
that it had come to his knowledge that the that the government had not kept the 
nght honourable gentleman — the leader of other portions of it within tlieir own 
the government lU the other house — ^bad ♦ See ante, p. 27C t P 277 
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&ojom< I/e fijorti 6nnnJ?eJ, itt comroofti 
with their lordihipi, of eottno only Lbc» 
*0 much of the drcumstuncM of pro. 
daniaCfOii tu harl appenrecl m the pabiie 
ynnU, and looliog at that proclama*»on as 
It th''re appeared, he certainly must «ay, 
tha* It seemed to him coaiittent with the 
pnnciplci which Lord Canning had thcre- 
lofojc earned out lie must add, that the 
prodamaljon appeared to him to place n 
strong weapon in the hands of the porern 
ment, bv means of which thti might me 
their influence upon those of the inhabu 
tants of Oude who might be disposnl to 
stand out, but who yci, upon a force of. 
this kind being brought into operation 
against them, would rather trust to the 
cldo'uci of the goicrnment than run the 
nsV of the confiscation of their estates 
Jtut what he wished most particnlarty was 
th» — to be understood ns not in any way 
Tcntunng to csprcas any approral or di$-| 
apprornl of the proclaroaljoo— m fact, he 
could not properly do so, for he was per* 
fcctly unacc^naintcd with tlic circumstances 
of the case, except as they appeared In 
Timullionscd sources of information The, 
public pnuts state that the proclamation 
wfts accompanied by instructions from Lord 
Cannio^ as to the mode of putting it iMo 
force He ptcsurocd that those instroc I 
tiQus wonld be placed before them , end he 
considered the course adopted br the gor 
emmeot aitosathcr unprecedented Tliey 
had not rocrclT passed censure on the con- 
dnet of Lord Canning hastily, nnd, as Jic 
Ihoucbt, without fuU information cren be 
fore they had received an oflicial copy of] 
the document, but had promulgated in 
Pnclansl {whence it would at once be for- 
warded to India) their own secret despatch. 
With svhich even the directors of the Com 
iiany had only been made acqaaintcd that 
moning The consequences he appre 
bended, would be the resignation of the 

. governor gcnccal-an event, la hi* opinion, 

fna^ht with senovs lajaiy to Jnib-v as^ 
dcpnving that country of the semces of a 
amtesman who had, under most pcculmr 
creum.lwK., d.splojeJ consunio.le .WJ 
rod -icqu.ted amoni! ttemrt.oi* »a 
repotrfion justice md firmness— Ite 
Eerl of Perby cxpluurcd •'«= TteT TiS 
irliidi the goremmeut bad ncted Tiny 
lielmvcd tbtt tie procI.maHon n.iieh 
tlireateiiod an almost general confiscaliou 

ot tie l.ndinOude,nimlddme tho great 

laudonticrs to despair, and tend to cans 


perafe nnd profoaf the colttc^t m that 
prOTiQce The inlnbitmts of Oude ought 
not to lie treated Uhe mutmous «poys In 
writing to Lord CanniDn', boweier, they 
had atudioosly avoided using any expros 
non calculated to necessitate hw resigna- 
tion They bad not even required bun to 
Tccall hit proclamation, simply intimitmg 
their wish that, m acting upon it, be should 
to a wide extent mitigate its seventv — Ihc 
Duke of Argyll believed the “{^ivcnimciit 
had fully admitted the principle thst the 
government of Indn should uc in India, 
vet It had taken the first opportunity to 
throw oTcr tlic governor general, and that 
in the roost ofTcnsiTO manner — The Earl of 
1 lleiiborough remarked, as to the despatch 
being m the bands of certain members of 
parliament, thst it bad been giren to Eirl 
OrannHe, at hii own request, ns an act of 
courtesy In tlic course tlip goewmeat 
had taken, it had been influenced more by 
regarf to tbe welfare of Itidia than con- ' 
•idcration for Lord Canning Ko gOTcm ' 
mcnl descried to stand a day that did not 
mark witb disanprohation the general eon 
fiscation of bmcl threatened by the yrocla 
nation He did not desire the return of 
Lord Canning neither did be fear it, tho 
eoferoiBCBt would not have done its duty 
had It acted otherwise —Lari Grey strongly 
condemned the coorsc liken bythc govern 
meet, and, rgecting the idea tint it wax 
tho attempt of n we ik aunistry to obtain a 
httte cheap popularity by a few well turned 
phrases in favour of justice and moderation, 
could only ascribe it to somb extraordinary 
luadrcrteoce it was impossible to explain 
—Tbe motion was then affirmed, and the ' 
papers m question were eventually laid j 
upon tho table 

The proclamation of tho governor gene 
ral, with the letter accompanying it to the 
conimisstoaer of Oude, are inserted la ac 
cordance with thew respective dates * Tl\e 
secret condemnatoiy despatch of Lord EJ 
Icnborough, i» cj’/enso, was as follows — 

lU Seertt Gimm Ucf 0 / iht Court of Dtreclors 0 / 
t e fast “ Conyajiy lo tAe QotrmBr-fftntTal ' 
of ltd utn Oouneil 

Awil Ifllli IS58 

Out letter of the 24tli of March IW8 % 11 have 
not jou J» poaseasjon of our general views ‘w th . 
ivspcet to lli« Irealment of the people m the event 1 
of & evacuation of Luckaow by the wem} I 

2 On the 12lh instant ■ae received from you a 
copy of the letter dated the 3rd of March addressed 
by rout secretary to the secretary to the chief 
* See po SS7 and 577 anle 1 
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commJMionfr in Oude, w^iWi letter enclosed a copy mmediatefy folhaei %y a tummart/ tetllement oj 
of the proelamolion to be issued by the chief com- the reiertue, tohieh in a rery enntiJvrabU portion of 
miKSioner, as soon as the British troops should have the p'ov%nte,depnted the n\o»t infiiientiatlandholdere 
command of Uittcuy of Lucknow, and conse)cd in- of tehat they deemed to he their property t of xchat 
Btructions as to the manner in which he waa to act certainly had long qiten Kealth, and dittinrtmn, and 
with respect to different classes of persons, m cse power to thetr familiet 

cution of the Tiews of the goremor general •* 14 We must admit that, under these circum 

“3 The people of Oude will tee only the procla stances, ^le hostiliues which hare been carried on 
mation in Oude hare rather the character of legitimate war 

“ 4 That authoritative expression of the will of than Biat of rebellion, and that the people of Oude 
the government informs the people that iix persons, should rsther be regarded with indulgent con 
who are named as having been iteadfa-t in their sideration than made ibe objects of a penalty ex* 
allegianee, are bencefatward the sole hereditary ceeding in extent and in seventy almost soy which 

n inetors of the lands they held when Oude came has been recorded in history as inflicted upon a 
er British rule, subject only to such moderate subdued nation 
assessment as may he imposed upon them, that "16 Otherconijueron, when they have succeeded 
others m whose favour like claims may he estab in overcoming resistance, have excepted a few per- 
hahed will have conferred upon them a proportionate sons as atill deserving of punishment, but have, 
measure of reward and honour] and that with these with a generous policy, extended their clemency to 
exceptions the proprietary right m the soil of the the great body ot the people 
province is conflscated to the British governmenL " Ifl You nave acted upon a different principle 
"5 e cannot but express to you our appreben You have reserved a few as deserving of special 
a on that this decree, pronouncing the dumnenson favour, and you have struck with what they will 
ofa people, will throw mfEcultiea almost insunnou&t- feel as the severest of punishment the mess of the 
able in the way of the re establishment of peace inhabitants of the country 

‘ 6 '\\e are under the impression that the war m "17 ^Ye cannot but thmk that the precedents 
Oude has derived much of its popular character from which you have departed wiU appear to have 
from the rigorous manner in which, without regsu^ been conceived m a spirit of wudom superior to that 
to what the chief landholders had become accus- which appears in the precedent you have made 
tomed to consider as their rights, the summary "18 tW desire that you will nitigate in practice 
settlement had in a large portion of the province, the strisgeot seventy of the decree of coon«caUon 
been carried out by your olheert you bare issued against the landholders of Oude 

' 7 The landholders of India are as tnocb at- " 19 We desire to see Briush eothonty id India 
tached to the soil occupied by their ancestors, rest upon the willing obedience of a contented 
and ue as sensitive with respect to the rights m people , there cannot be contentment where there u 
the soil they deem themselves to possess es the a gene^ conRscalion 

occupiers of laud in any country of which we have a SO Government cannot long be maintained b_y 
knowledge any force >n a eoiinlry where the whole people rs 

* 8 nhstever maybe your ultimate and undis rendered hostile by a sense of wrong] and if it 
closed lotcntions, your proclamation will appear to were possible so to ma ntain it, it wonld not be a 
deprive the great body of the people of all bone consummation to be desired.” 
upon the subject most dear to them ss individuals, ,,, , 

while the snbautuiion of our rule for that of their In the copy of the despatch laid beiore 
native sovereign, has naturally excited against tu (he Honse of Lords, the paragraphs tn 
whatever^ey may have of national feeling sfa/iCJ (9 to 13, iDclusire) were omitted, but 

different eircamit'ance* jrim ihou tr/ib har* actio vtTv.lX/ *iVuia. .n v,jm\iruuv jy'-.n, i 

against tu in proeineei tchith hare been long under tO the Sonrd of Control, the despatch had I 
ourffocernmenc been given uumutUated, and hence the 

. 10 rr, *>' ,»/ double dilemmu m uhich mioiiterj uero 

C'C ifnclC-’My pluce^ by the inudjertency of two of tbe.r 

under tchieh had i< been held (o be in /onre, the colleagues In addition to the papers laid 
couree tee adopted eould not hare been late/aJIy ibe table by Lord SlJenboroiJgb, the 
pursued, hut ue laid fAaf i« if« not fallowing copy of a letter from the secret 

for our jutli^ahon had not been preaously made List loom Lompany, to tbe governor-gen- 
knoxen to the king of Oude era! of India m council, relative to the 

■ 11 Tl at sorertign and hi» aneestors, had been p^,l,cy to be pursued towards the natives of 

" 12 They had more than onee nested ut sn our also produced — 
d\ffieutUes and not a euepieion had eret been enter- 

tamed of any hostile dupositum on If eirparl towards The Seeret Crmimtlee of the Court of Direefars 
our goremment *f the £ast Jnaia Company to the 6i>rcrncr.jrM 

"13 Suddenhi the people sate their king taken erul^/ndiain 0>uneii 
from anonyti them and eur adminislratwn eub- ' 3fsrch 2)tii 1838 

slituted for hxs, uhteh, houerer had, uae at least "The telegram from CaleQtta,datFd the 22nd ulu, 
nattre and thie tudJen ehange tf goremment seas which amved this morning conveys IntelLgvnce 
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ef Ih- eoncertrition of l^e fa—e eo?!»- 

surtitr’in^htff, »ncl ef thi: a-dtr Jaag Bifc* 
docfj UM"! Ln-Jirow, «n] we we tJ*r la 

daige iHe etf»«t**wn l>*t, er# thu. "lUt tiiy U» 
been ceaeuiud by ihe *ni Um bo eor- 

liJerafc’c eorpe feau-nt OR.*ed bj It tie 

£e!d. 

“2 IftKs»beppymulttbot.Mk»eeb«*neiuiiie<l, 
It Will be eeey t»u»'«lory to tt to Irun thet you 
ta»e deerard yoarvlf tjSZeirailr fm’ig to bw 
*r»b!ed to «t toward* Ike people with the treft-, 
eroiity u well a* the jutace which are congeeUt to ' 

the }lriti«b chinevr 

"3 Cnirea bare been eonr (le<! a^int'tia which 
it would be a rriffie to torgitt, and aome Uff« 
exeepUoni tbere loutl be, of ibe peraont culty of 
inch Crimea, froci any act of amneaty which couU 
be Knnied, but it tnutt be ai impoaiibt* aa it 
would be abhorrent from our feeling to Infi ctthe 
extreme penalty which the !iw ini;;h{ alncily award 
upon all who hare iwtrred from their allegiance. 

**d To na It appeara that, whenerer open reaia 
tiaee ihali hare craaed, u would ^ prudent, tn 
awarding puniahment, rather to follow the practice 
which preraiU after the eonqoeat of a country which 
bat defended luelf to the iaat hr desperate war 
than t>a* which may perhapa be Urfallf adopted 
after the t ipprcation ot mutiny and rebellion— auch 
acta alwayi being exempted from forgirenraa er 
mitigation ef pun ihment aa hate exceeded the 
Lcrnia of legitimate boatiliue* 

''d Mhite we may be enable to forget the in 
lanity which, durins the tut ten months h*« per 
rtded the army and a large portion ef the people 
wre ihould at the leme titae remember the precious 
Sdehtr of a hundred yeen and <o conduct euree/ree 
toward* those who hate erred ea to remoee their 
deluitoni and the r fetn and re etubliih, if we 
ctfl, that eonCdence which wai so long the founds 
tiofi of our powtr 

"0 It would be detirable thet in erery ease the 
diiartning of a district either by the seixuce of arms 
or by iheir surrender, should precede the appliceticn 
to U of eny amneaty , but there may be circuoi 
aUBce* which would render expedient a different 
course of proceeding Upon thno exceptional euei 
you and tlie ofGecrs acting under your order* roust 
decide 

*T The ditartning of a dutnet iimg bren 
effected wuh cscepuoni under your 1 cenie in farour 
of nstire gentlemen who** feelings of honour would 
be affected by being depnted of the prietlege of 
I wearing arm* and of anr other pmon* In whom 
you may confide, we thma the possession of arms 
should be punished in ctcij case by a severe 
penalty ; but unless the posieuion of arms should be 
combined with other acts leading to the conclusion 
that they were retained for the perpetration of 
crimes that penalty should not be death Of course 
the po'tession of arms by Englishmen must slwaya 
remain lawfuL 

‘8 Death haa ot hte been too common a Bvnab 
menu It loses whaterer terror it might otDerw»*u 
have srhen so indiscriminstely apjtied but, in 
fact. In India there is not ccromonly a fear of death, 
although there ever must be a fear of pain 

* D In every amneslied district the ordinary ad 
Dimtitration or the law should, is soon as powible 
be restored 

■ 10 In cnrrj mg these views into execution you 
may meet wiih aheUaeUani from iboie who, mad 

VOL It So 


4cee<l by the seenn rfhey have wi nmied, way 
devretofabfti’ote tinrown poUey tor that ot the 
gorentam ( but penercre Crmif In dam? whit 
yajtriythirk nghi| make those who would coun* 
tera*t you f»el ihst you are resolved la rule, aid 
liat you Will be aerred by none who wj J aot obey 

••II <%ctutg h this ipint, you may rely upon our 
Qri^aaliCcd ijpport.* 

T7iiJ letter, it wtH be objcrrcJ, refen to 
«Tent» tn Marcli, ulready recortleil m pre* 
wioux ebapter* of tbii work,* but, for oh* 
tjotix reisotii, iti existciiec wax unknown 
to the public, until protlueed m obedience 
Co a molution of the House of Lords m 
!K(ny, 1858 

On Mondir, the tOth of May, the Oade 
proclamation and the secret despatch (XiOrd 
Cilenborough’a, of the 10th of April, 183$) 
»gatn cotoe under discussion in the House 
of Lords , and the Earl of Shaftesbury ga*e 
notice that, on the following Pndny, he 
would move n resolution condemnatory of 
the publication of the secret despatch of the 
Kotemment to Viscount CTOuing The 
indignation excited by tbc unworthy at. 
tempt to insult the gorcnjer.gencral and 
paralyse his cfTurts, was not conHiied to the I 
House of Lords onlr The measure was 
felt by the country as unwise and uncalled 
for, and prompted rather by personal 
motucs than by a consideration for the ,, , 
interests of India The expression of pub > 
be dissatisfaction was general , ami notice of 
a rote of censure upon the government, on 
account of the secret despatch. Was given 
in tbc Commons on the lOth of May, by 
Jfr Cardvcil, the member for the city of 
I Oxford I 

I A further conaplication of the difficulty 
I ID which governfoent bad become entnngletl 
in this nmlter, was occasioned by a state 
moot of Lord Gnnvillc, that the late presi 
dent of the Board of Control (Mr Vernon 
Smith) had, some time prenout, received a 
pnvate letter from the governor general, m 
wh^cli his lordship stated, that he con- 
sidered his proclamation to the people of 
Oade required aa explanatoiy despatch, 
but thot, owing to the great pressure of 
business, he had nut been able tbeo to send 
it Tf IS coromiinicition, from inadverteuce 
or design, had been withheld by the late 
president from hia successor at the Board 
of Control, and Lord Ellenboroiigh and 
the present government felt they had ja*t 
grounds of complaint at the unusual re. 
serve, by which, it was contended, the noble 

• See ante, pp CTOj 278j 278 I 
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Ctrl had been placed m a false position 
with respect to the governor-general’s pro 
clamation; and the occasion was seixed to 
divert at least a portion of the popular 
censure from the existing govemraent 

On Tuesday, the 11th cJ May, the Oude 
proclamation, the secret despatch con- 
demning It, and the private letter from 
Lord Canning to Mr. Vernon Smith, again 
became the subjects of a discussion in the 
House of Lords, which derived additional 
interest from ah aunouncement made by 
the Earl of Ellenborough, that he had 
tendered the resignation of his o^ce, as 
president of the India Board, to her ma- 
jesty, and that it had been accepted His 
lordship was succeeded in office hy Lord 
Stanley. 

The vote of censure, of which notice had 
been given by Lord Shaftesbury, was em- 
bodied in the following resolutions, winch 
were moved by the noble earl on the I4th 
of May — 

”1 Tbst It appears from papers laid upo& the 
table of thii hoiiae, that a despatch has been ad 
dretsed bj- the eecree committee of Che Court of 
Diteciori to the jarernor general of India, dia 
approTing a proclamation which the goeernor gen 
oral bad informed the Court be latesded to lasoe 
after the fail of Lucknow 

“2 That It IS known only from intelligence that 
hat reached this country by correspondence pub 
lithed in newspaperi, that the intended procUmauon 
hat been itsued, and with an important roodiReation, 
no official account of this proceeding having yet 
been received, that this bouse is therefore aull 
without full tnformsiion as to the grounds on which 
I Lord Canning hai acted, and hie answer to^the 
j objections made to bia intended procUmaKon la the 
I deapatch of the secret committee cannot be received 
' .fcv-eviviw' Wflka 

" 3 That under these circumatnnces this house is 
unable to form a judgment on the proclamation 
issued by Lord Canning but thinks it right to 
exprees its disapprobation of the premature pub 
Iication by her majesty's ministers of the despatch 
addressed to the governor general, since this public 
condemnation of hu conduct is calculated to weaken 
the auChotitv of the goreroor-genera] of India, and 
to encourage those who are now in arms against 
j this conntr) ” 

I In the discussion that ensuec!, Lord 
I Ellenborough vindicated the course he bad 
taken and the language adopted, for which 
he claimed the entire responsibility, and 
deprecated further reference to the subject 
in the existing state of Indian nfTairs 
Several peers spoke for and against the 
resolutions, which ultimately were rejected 
by A majority of tunc. 

On Friday, the 11th Mr. Cardwell, nor- 
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su*int to notice, moved his condemnatory I 
resolution as follows — 

“That this house, whilst in its present state of 
infomiation it abstains from expressing an opinion 
on the policy of any proclamation which maj have 
been issued by the governor general of India, m 
relation to Ouue, has seen wun regret and serious 
apprehension that her majesty's government have 
addressed to the governor general, through the 
secret committee of the Court of Directors, and 
have published a despatch condemning in strong 
terma the conduct of the governor general , and is 
of opinion that such a course on the part of the 
govermnent must tend, in the present circumstances 
of India, to produce the most prejudicial edect, by 
weakening the authority of the governor general, 
and encouraging the further resistance of those who 
are in arms sgamst us ’ 

A very animated debate followed, an 
amendment being moved by Mr DJlwyn 
(Swansea) 

“That the house generally approves of Lord 
Canning’s policy up to the time of the Oude pro 
clamalion, and is satisfied with the firmness and 
judgment he has evinced during the crisis m India , 
but declines to give anj opinion vpon the prodama 
Uon lUelf until It has had f irlher information on the 
itats of Oude when it was issued, and also Lord 
Ctooia^a reasons for issuing it ” 

The discussions of the resolutions iuhI 
ameodment was cootinved dunog the sit- 
tings of the I4th, 15th, 17th, SOth, ntid 
Slat, and then, by tlie consent of all par- 
ties, both were withdrawn without any 
result whatever, otlier tlmn that the con- 
sideration of the resolutions which wero to 
form the basis of future legislation for the 
government of India, was thereby unnecca- 
sanlf nod mtschieyoaslf retarded 

On the 28th of Mav, the following letter | 
of instructions irora tfie Court of XTirecfora 
to the governor-genernl m council, wns pre- 
sented to parlinmeiit, and ordered to be 
pnntcd It apparently referred to the pro- 
clamation and correspondence respecting 
Oude,* and to the letter of the secret com- 
mittee of the Court of Directors, dAtcil the 
24ll» of March f 

“May Clh, 1858 

‘ I You wtIJ have rccvived by the maii of th« 

25th of March, a letter from the secret eonunittec, 
which has amee been laid before u«, respecting the 
policy wfajch It bcconief you to pursue fowards those 
DtUvn of India who have recently been in armi 
against the authority of the Dntiih government. 

*2 That letter emphatically confirms the prin 
cipka which jou have already adopted, as set rorth 
in your circular of the Slit of July, 1957, by im 
presang upon you the propriety of pursuing after 
the cooijiiest of the revolted prorioces, a course of 

*Sce«nf«,pp 270 and STS t 
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according to the financial results of the first few 
years At such a time, we should endearour to 
cone hate the people by wise concessions, and to do 
nothing to encourage the belief that the British 
gorernment is more covetous of revenue than the 
native ruler whom it has supplanted ” 

In the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the 
Istof June, Earl Granville observed, that 
it had been stated by a member of her 
majesty’s government, that a telegraphic 
message had been sent to Lord Canning 
subsequent to the resignation of Lord 
Ellenborough, conveying an assurance that 
the former nobleman, m his important post* 
tion of goveiuor general of India, should i 
receive the support of her majesty’s govern- 
ment, and he (Lord Granville) wished to 
know if there would be any objection tothe 
production of that communication He 
also desired to know whether the govern- 
ment had any ohjection to the production 
of the vote of confidence of the directors of 
the East India Comp'iny, transmitted to 
Lord Canning, and of the despatch covering 
that vote? \Vith regard to the first ques- 
tion, the Earl of Derby said, the only 
comroumcatiun that had taken place was 
contained in a telegrapluc message sent by 
him to Lord Canning, with a view to its 
orertftltiog the mail which had gone out on 
the 10th of May It was a personal com- 
munication , because he had no right to 
enter into any official commnnicatioii with 
Lord Canning In that communication, he i 
mformed him of the change that hnd taken I 
place m the government by the resignation i 
of Lord Ellenborough, the regret of the' 
government that the secret despatch which 
his uoble friend hnd addressed to him had 
been made public, and expressed the detcr- 
mioation of the government to give hiin 
the most cordial support in their power It 
also expressed the hope of the government, 
that while they approved the policy laid down 
in the secret despatch of the Idch of April, 
Lord Canning would not in practice find it 
greatly to differ from the pohev recom- 
mended by his (Lord Derby’s) noble friend 
in the former despatch It would not be 
possible to produce the private communica- 
tion alluded to, but with regard to the 
despatch, and the vote of confidence passed 
hy the Court of Directors, there would not 
be tlie least objection to lay those on the 
table immcdiatciv 

TJib following are the doeumcots re- 
ferred to by Lord GranTille upon this occa- 
sion — 

4S( 


“Political Department, May 18th (No 2) 
“Out Governor general of India in Council 
"1 The secret committee has communicated to 
us the governor generals secret letter, dated the 
filh of March 1858 with its enclosures consisting 
of a letter addressed to the chief commissioner of 
Oude dated the 3rd of Jlarch and of the proclama 
tion referred to therein, which was to be issued by 
Sir James Outram to the chiefs and inhabitants of 
Oude as soon as the British troops should have pos- 
eession or command of the e ty of Xueltnow 
“ 2 We have also received communication of the 
letter addressed to your government bv the secret 
committee, under date the I9th of April last, on the 
subject of the draught of the proelamaUon 
' 3 Our political letter of the 5th of May has 
apprised you of our strong sente of the distinction 
which ought to he maintained between the revohed 
I sepoys and the chiefs and people of Oude, and the 
I comparative indulgence with which, equally from 
I justice and policy, the insurgents of that country 
I (other than sepoys) ought to be regarded In ae 
I cordance with these views we entirelv approve tlie 
guarantee of life and honour given bv the proposed 
proclamation to all talookdars chiefs and land 
holders with their followers who should make 
immediate tubmiision, surrender their arms, and 
obey the orders of the British government, pronded 
they have not participated in the murder ‘of Eng 
lishmen or Englishwomen ’ 

“4 We are prepared to learn that m puhbetv 
declaring that, with the eaeepnon of the lands of 
aix persona who had been aleadfsst in their alle- 
giance the proprietary right in the soil of the pro ■ 
Vince was confiscated to the British government, the 
governor genersl intended no more than lo reserve 
to himself entire liber^ of action, and to give the 
character of mercy to the confirmation of alt rights 
not prejudicial to the public welfare, the owners of 
which might not by their conduct have excluded 
themselves from indulgent consideration 

6 His lordship must have been well aware that 
the words of the procIamauon, without the com 
ment on it which we trust was speedily afforded by 
your actions must have produced the expeetaiion of 
much mere general and indiscriminate dispossession 
than could have been consistent with Justice or with 
policy We (hall doubtlns be uiformed, in due 
course of the reasons wh ch induced the governor 
general to employ those terms, and of the mesne 
which, we presume, have been taken of making 
known in Uude the merciful character which, we 
assume must aliU belong to your views In the 
meant me it it dua to the governor general that we 
ahoutd expRsi our entire refianee that, on thii as on 
former occasions, it hat been his firm molotlon to 
(bow to all whole crimes are net too great for any 
indulgence, the utmost degree of leniency consistent 
with the early restoration and firm maintensnee of 
I lawful authoritv 

Ue accordingly have to Inform you that, on 
I receiving communication of the papers now aeknnw- 
I lodged the Court of Directors posted the following 
' res^utimi (— 

* ‘Itesolved,— That in reference to the despatch 
from the secret committee to the governor genersl 
of India, dated the lOih uli , with, the documents 
therein alluded to and th s day laid before the 
Court of Directors, thfs Court desires to express its i 
eonisnued eonfSdence «n the governor general (Lord 
Cnnautg), and !u convlcuoi that his meaiures for I 
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the paesScBlion of Oude snd the other dwtntbeJ 
dumeu m India, mil be cbmcterued h> a pen* 
wu* policy, and by the utmost clemency that H 
foond to be corsutent with the aatisfactory aceom 
pliibment of that important object.’— It’e are, &c , 
CrzP4E, 

• *‘^\ J HwrincK* A.C 

The n^joumetl debate, m conjmjttec, ou 
the Indian resolutions wns resumed on 
Monday, the 7th of June, and continued, 
at interrals, until Thursday, the ITth of 
the month, TThen,mth several nmeudmenta, 
they were reported to the liouse, and Jenre 
tras gtren to bnng in a hill for the future 
goveTTiment of India 

"Uith regard to the proceedings of gov- 
ernment and the legislature in relerencc to 
this important subject, ns they irerc con- 
nected uilh the set eral propositions of the 
late and existing government, the follotring 
remarks of the Times very succinctly ex- 
pressed the popular opinion That journal, 
lu ail editorial article of the 2ist of June, 
observed— ” For the third time wc have 
come to a full stop in the matter of Indian 
legislation, and found ourselves compelled 
to begin orer again Lord Palmerston’s 
bill could not pet on because Lord Palmer 
ston was turned out of office , Lord Derby’s 
hill could not get on hecauve of its intnosie 
absurditv, and now the resolutions, that 
were to hare settled everything, have come 
to a dead Jock, and cannot bj any means 
be induced to carry us a single step further 
Ibe waste of time that has been incurred 
IS, we believe, uDcxampled, even m the 
nnnals of that most apt contruance for the 
expenditure of human life — the House of 
Commons It is now more than two 
months since the jnfehcitons ingenuity of 
Lord John Russell ’originated the dever 
scheme of stopping short in the middle of 
n hill, in order to settle, if possible, by a 
collateral investigation, wiiat the coutents of 
that bill ought to be Ibe thing was done 
sad decided oa at once by one of those 
sudden and impulsiie movements which 
have made the present House of Commons 
the wonder, if not always the admiration, 
of its constituents "I' ith the same kind of 
dash with winch it threw out the late 
ministry and fell spontaneously to pieces 
on the proposition to censure Lord ijjen 
borough's despatch, the House of Commons, 
which had prexioiisly allowed the introduc 
tion of two hills, resolved bj acclamation to 
drop them ^tb, in order to reJiere a«elf 
from the definiteness of the issue iQrolved, 
and to expatiate freely on the wider field of 

resolution Fveryhodr, except the fiou«e 
itself, saw at once the full elTcct of such a 
step It relieved the government from all 
responsibi/fty, and threw it upon the hou«e 
at large It was to go into committee on a 
hiU the principle of winch had not been 
dcciderl upon It irns to come to n number 
of decisions, none of which were final or 
btiiding, and every one of winch might he 
reconsidered whenever the real time for 
settling matters arrived It give tempting 
opportunity for delay, and encouraged, to 
an unprecedented extent, the facultj of 
wAndenog as far as possible from the point 

ID debate However, the price has now 
been paid H'e Jnre lost two months of 
the session Vt'e hare filled our coiumns to 
repletion with long and irrelevant speeches 

Let us see what vre have got in exthange 
That the government was to be vested m 
the crown and placed in the linnds of a 
responsible minister was conceded before 
the debate began, so that on that point 
there was no djfficrcncc on either side 

The resolutions embodying these two propo 
sitions were therefore merely furmsl, and 
made no advance wJiateicr The first point 
decided was, that the new couucil should 
not be Jess than tweJre, nor more than 
fifteen— a whimsical conclusion by which 
nobody feels himself hound, and which wiK i 
probably be more heartily contested than 
any point m the forthcoming bill The 
house will very hkely adheie to the deci- 
sion at which it has armed , but the debate 
will only furnish new grounds for argu- | 
ment, and proMde the advocates of the 
smaller and of the larger number with 
better and more accurate knowledge of the 
strength nnil weakness of their respectire 
positions, and equip them with new arms 
for attack and defence Not much has 
been gained, therefore, either in point of I 
time or knowledge bv affirming tl js propo 
attioa, the narrow limits of wjiiclz give it an 
air of pedantry and dogmatism ridiculously 
inconsistent with its really tentative and 
indeterminate character The next propo 
sition which the house has established is, 
that part of the members of the council 
shall be nominative and part elective This 
proposition was accepted by the house in a 
fit of enthusiastic devotion to the will of 
the mimstcr, which, we must say, he had 
scarcely earned Lord Lilenborough's bill, 

AS our readers will recollect contained two 
methods of election— one by five chosen 
parliamentary constituencic', the other by 
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preference shareholders m stock and rail-' 
ways, inerclnnts, Indian officials, and so 
forth In this respect the bill differed as 
widely as possible from the council proposed 
by Lord Palmerston, which vras wholly 
nominated by the crown The first wave 
that broke orer the mimstenal ship earned 
away the fire constituencies, to appear no 
more, and it soon became evident thit the 
proposed Indian constituency was utterly 
repugnant to almost every one, its own 
proposers and advocates not excluded 
What, then, was to be done^ Pormallv to 
reject the elective principle was to destrov 
almost the whole difference between the 
resolutions and Lord Palmerston’s hill, and 
to admit that a second time government 
had failed in finding tbc right principle, 
and, in its eagerness to find grounds of dif 
ference from its antagonists, had taken up 
an untenable position On the other hand, 
to retain the words as thev «lood, threw 
upon goi eminent the duty of finding some 
species of elecUon— an uiidertaUmg which 
held out no chance of success Titc gov- 
emment were perplexed between adinitting 
themselves to be wholly wrong, and taking 
Up a position which they could not support 
Candour pfeaded tor the one course, pride 
and consiateiicj for the other The govern 
ment did not hesitate, haring made up its 
niiud to give up the elective pnnople, to 
obtain from the house a pledge that it 
should be carried out Tins answered very 
well for one evening, and the affirmation of 
the principle was earned by a large majontj, f 
amid tremendous cheers rrom that mo-[ 
ment the fate of the rc'olutions was scaled 
The house could not 6e ashed to rescind 
what it had done, and neither it nor the 
ministry had the slightest idea of giving 
effect to the proposition winch they bad 
affirmed Here, then, things hnd arrived 
at a poiijt where it was possible to go no 
further without contradicting what had 
been decided upon Tlie manner in wliicli 
nunisters met this untoward position, was 
to sketch out a scheme of nltemate norm 
nation and self election, nod, without ven 
tiinng to propose it, to proceed to resolu 
tions on differciit and less important matters 
Ihcn the patience of the house at ln<l gave 
way, and it was agreed to drop the pro 
ceeding by resolution with the same pre- 
cjptaiicv and the tame unanimity with 
which the plan had been adopted 

"Till* is but a sorry acconntof the labour 
of so manyaveeks, but it is actually all that 
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Las been done — all the assistance that has 
been afforded towards the construction of 
the bilj by maor vig)its of debate upon 
tlie resolutions A nulnber of members of 
council has been declared by approximation 
j which nobony seems inclined to adopt, aud 
: a principle of election has been laid down 
I from wlijch eveiybody distinctly dissents 
Such are the solid foundations we have 
gained for the future bill ITe are to hive 
nn election, only there is to be no consti- 
tuent body and the council itself seems 
likely to be rejected from dislike to the 
principle ofco optition, and also of election 
It seems not improbable that the seven 
elected members may disappear altogether 
for want of electors, and leave ns nothing 
hut the eight nominated members of Lord 
Palmerston’s hill Such a result would be 
worthy of the course hitherto taken Let 
us, at anv rate, rejoice that we are at last 
free from these weary revolutions, and about 
to advance, however slowly, \n the course 
of practical Jaw.making, when, it is to be 
hoped, we shall have more of purpose and 
less of empty dpclamntion " 

A third bill for the better goTernnent of 
India, known is Lord Stanley’s Bill, was at 
length, on the 2Sad of June, panted for the 
consideration ofti e members of both houses 
of parliament The followingis an abstract 
of (he provisions of Bill No 3 — 

The nresnble ststes that it is expedient that the 
terniones in the possession uC the hlsst India Cbm i 
pany ehould he gorerued by and tn the name ot her 
msieet} 

Ity clause 1, the government of the temtones 
I now in the iioueuion or under the government of 
I AbeX>jiJ J.wiw *nJ aU ipJatuw , 

to government vested in or exerc led by the said 
Company in trust for her Riajeslj shall cease to be 
vested in or exerc ted by the said Company , and all 
temiones in the possession or under ib« governnient 
of the said Compan}, and all rights tested in, or 
which if this act hsd not been patted might have 
been eicrcwed by the said Company m relation to 
any temtones ti all become vetted jn and be ex 
erciaed on behalf of her nsjestyi and for the pur 
pose* of this act India shall mean the temtones 
vested in her majesty as aforesaid and all temtnr es 
which miT become vested in her rnsjesty by virtue 
of any such rights as aforesaid 

II In 1 a shall be governed by snd in the name 
of her mayesiyt and ail rights jn relation to any 
temtones which might have been exercised by the 
Mid Company if th t act had not been passed shall 
and may be exemietl on behalf of her majesty 
at nghta incidents] to iht government of India. 

III Save as herein eilerwise provided one of 
her snayesty's principal seereUnev of state shall hava j j 
and |•erform aH such or tha hie power* and daiif* I j 
in anywise relating lo the govemnieni or rsveaoe* j 
of Ind • and all soeb or the ] ht powers over eli I 
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ofHcers «pBomted 6r continued under this act, as 
might or should hate been exercised or peiformed 
b) the East India Company, or by the Court of Direc- 
tors or Court of Propnetors of the said Company 

IV. After the commencement of this act any 
four of her majesty’s principal secretaries of state 
for the time being, and any four of the under- 
secretaries for the time being to her majesty’s pnn 
cipal secretaries of stale, may sit and rote as mem 
hers of the House of Commons, but not more than 
four such principal secretane*. and not more than 
four such under secretaries shall sit as members of 
the House of Commons at the same time 

Clause 5 prorides, that it the person who imme- 
diateh’ before the commencement of the act is the 
president of the commissioners for the affiira of 
India be appointed a principal secretary of slate, he 
need not raeate his seat m the House of Commons 
By clause 6, the salanea of one secretary of state 
end his under secretaries, are to be paid out of the 
rerenue of India Clause 7 states that a council of 
India Is to be established, to consist of fi/teen i 
members. Clauses 8, 9, 10 11, 12, 13, 14, 15 and ' 
16, refer to the mode hr »hieh the members of the 
council are to be elected, the way in w hich vacancies 
are to be filled up, the time of the tenure of office, 
the salaries, and ether particulars 

XVII It shall be lawful for her majesty, by 
warrant under her royal sign manual counters gned 
by the chancellor of the etchequer, (o grant to any 
secretary, officer, or serrant on the home esiab 
hsliment of the sa d Company, or on the establish 
ment of the said eommissjoners, who in consequence 
of such reduction as aforesaid by the secretary of 
slate or under such order in couaeil is not retained 
on the establishment of the eounul of India, any 
compensation either by way of a gross or annual 
payment, as, baring regard to the cireumstanee^ 
may seemjust 

Clause 18 relates to retiring allowances to officers 

XIX The council shall, under the direebon of 
the secretary of suce, and subject to the pn»w<ioni 
of this act, ennduct the business transacted in the 
United Kingdom in relation to the goremment of 
India and the correspondence with India but esery 
order nr communication sent to India shall be 
signed by one of the principal secretaries of state, 
and — save as espressli prosided by this set— eeerj 
order in the United Ivingdom in relation to the 
coeernment of India under this act shall be signed 
cy such secretary of state, and all despatches from 
coremments and preaidenctes in India, and other 
despatches from India, which if this act had not 
been passed should haes been addressed to the 
Court of Directors or to ihtir secret committee, 
shall be addressed to such secretary of statrt 

XX It shall be lawful for the secretary of slate 
to divide the council into committees for the more 
convenient transaction of business, and from time to 
time to rearrange such eommiiiees, and lo direct 
what departments of the business in relation to the 
cosernment of Ind a under this act shall be under 
such committees respectirelv and reneraify to direct 
the manner m which all such business shall be 

^”x\t'*The lecrelary of state shall be the presi 
deni of the council, and it shall be lawfuJ for such 
secretary of state to appoint from time to time anr 
luember of suen council to bo *ice-presideot thereof 
and any such rice president may at any bme be 
remark by the seereUry of state 

Clauses 22 and 23 define the mode of proceeding 
to be adopted at meetings of the council 

XXIV Every order or communication proposed 
to be sent to India, and every order proposed to be 
made m the United Kingdom by the secretary o' 
state under this act, shall, unless the same has been 
submitted to a meeting of the council, be placed m 
the council room for the perusal of all members of 
the council during seven ilajs before the sending or 
making thereof, except jn the cases hereinafter 
provided 

XXV If a majonty of the council record as 
aforesaid their opinions against any act proposed to 
be done, the secretarv of state shall if he do not 
defer to the opinions of the majonty, record his 
reasons for acting in opposiCioit thereto 

XXVL Provided that where it appears to the 
secretary of state that the dispatch of any order or 
communication, o^ the making of any order, is ur 
gently required, the comniunieation may be sent or 
order given, notwithstanding the same may not have 
been sobcnitted to a meeting of the council or 
deposited for seven days as aforesaid, the urgent 
reasons for sending or making the same being re 
corded by ibe secretary of state , and notice thereof 
being given to every member of the council, ex- 
cept in the cases hereioafcer mentioned 

XXVII Provided, alto, that all such orders 
and communications as might, if this act had sot 
!>ecn pasted have been sent by the commissioners 
for the affairs of India through the secret committee 
of the Court of Directors to governments or pro 
aideocies in India or to (be officers or servonts of 
the said Company, may, after the commencement of 

1 this act, be sent to such goiernments or presidencies, 
or to any officer or servant in India, by the secretary 

1 of state, without having been lubmiited to a meeting 
or deposited for the perusal of the members of the 
council and without the reasons being recorded or 
notice thereof giicn es aforesaid 

XXVIII Any despatches to Great Britain 
which miffht if ibis act had not been passed haie 
been addressed to the secret committee of ths 

Court of Directors, may be marked *' Secret" by the 
authonties sending the same, and such despatches 
shall not be communicated to the members of the 
council unless tl e secretary of stats shall so think | 
fit and direct 

Clauses 30 31, 38, and 33 regulate the man 

ner in which appointments to offices in India arc to 
be made Appomimenis sow made is lodia to 
continue to be made there I 

Oy clause 31 there is to be a competitive ex 
aminaUon for cadetships in the engmeecs and ar I 

Ullery 

Clauses 33 80 and 3T, relate to the removal of 
officers by her majesty and the disposal of the real 
and personal estate of the Company 

XXXMII The dividend on the capital stock 
of the said Companv, secured by the Act of the 3rd 
and 4tK years of King tVilliam 1\ , chap 83 until 
the redemption thereof, and all the bond debenture 
and other debt of the sa d Company m Great Bn 
tsiu and all the temtoTisI debt, and all other debts 
of the said Company, and a)I sama of monrr, oovu, 
charge*, and expense*, which, if this act had not 
been passed, would after the t me appo nted f r the 
eoramencemml thereof, have been payable by the 
said Company out of the revenues of India, m 
respect or by reason of any treaties, eovenants. con 
tracts, grants, or Labdiuei then exist ng, and all 
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expenses, dshts, end Jiabiiilies which, after Ote com- 
isenceTDent of tins act, shall be lavrfuU) contracted 
and incurred on account of the gOTemiuent of 
India, and all payments under this act, shall bo 
charged and chargeable upon the revenues of fodia 
alone, as the same would nave been if this act had 
not been passed, and such expenses, debts, liabih 
ties, and payments as last aforesaid had been ex 
licnses, debts, and liabilities lawfully contracted 
and incurred by the said Compant, and such 
revenues shall not be applied to any other purpose 
whatsoever, and all oiher moneys vested in or 
ari'ing or accruing from property or rights vested 
m her majesty under this ac^ or to be received or 
disposed of by the council under thu act, shall be 
applied m aid of such revenues 
XXXIX Such part of the revenues of India at 
shall be fiom time to time remitted to Great Bri 
tain, and all moneis of the said Company in tbeir 
treasury or under the care of their cashier, and all 
other moneys in Great Britain of the said Company, 
or which would have been received by them in 
Great Britain if this act had not been pa«sed and 
all moneys arising or ae>.ruiiig in Great Bncain from 
any property or rights vested in her majesty by thu 
act, or from the sale or disposition tbereof. shall be 
paid to the counal, to be by them applied for the 
purposes of this act, and all moneys to be paid 
to the council, except as hereinafter otherwise 
provided, shall be paid into the Bank of England, 
to the credit of <n account to be opened by the 
overnor and company of the Bank of England, to 
e entitled " Ihe Account of the Council of India ” 
Clauses 40, 41 42, 43 44 and 4o, relate to the 
transfer of stock, the disposal of exchequer bills, and 
the power of borrowing money 

XXVI All proMsions now in force in anywise 
relsting to the offence of forging, or altering, or 
offering, uttering, disposing of or pulling off, know* 
mg the same to be forged or altered any East India 
bond, with intent to defraud shall extend and be 
applicable to and in respect of any bond, debenture, 
or security issued by the council of India under the 
autbnciiy of this act. 

By clause 47, the present system of issning war 
rants for paments is to be continued 
XLVllI It shall be lawful for her mejesty, by 
wurant under her royal sign manual, countersigned 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, to appoint from 
time to time a £t person to be auditor of the ac 
counts of the council, nnd to authorise such auditor 
to appoint and remove from time to time auch 
assistants as may be specified in such warranC 
By clause 49, the council accounts are to be an 
■ nually laid before parliament 

By danse 60, comnnssioners msy proceed to India 
to enquire into the finances and aeeounu 

LL Ihe military and navel forces of the East 
India Company shall be deemed to be the Indian 
military and naval forces of her majesty, and absll 
be under the same obligation to serve her majesty 
I as they Would have been under to serve the said 
Company, and shall be liable to serve within the 
seme terntoriil liraiu only, for the same terms only, 
and be entitled to the like psy pensions allowances 
and privileges, and the like advantages as regards 
nromouon and otherwise, as if they had continued 
in the service of the said Company such forces, 
and all persons 1 ereafler enlisting in or entenng 
the tame shtll continue and be subject to all acts 
of parliament, laws of the governor general of India 
4S8 
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tn council, and articles ot var, and all other laws, 
regulations, and provisions relating to the Fast 
Indus Company’s military and navol forces respec 
tivdy, 81 if her majesty’s Indian military and naval 
forees respectively had throughout such acts laws, 
articles, regulations and provisions, been roentiooed 
or referred to, instead of such fortes of the said 
Company, and the pay and expenses of and inci- 
dent to her majesty’s Indian military end naval forces 
shall be defrayed out of the revenues of India 
Clause S2 makes provisioo for persons hereafter 
entering’ her rnsjestj-^i Indian forces 
Clause £3 provides that servants of the Company I 
are to be deemed servants of her majesty I 

By clause 64, all orders of the Court of Directors I 
or Board of Control are to remain in force 

LV All functions and powers of Courts of Pro- 
prietors and Courts of Directors of the said Com 
puny in relation to the government of India, and all 
appointinents of auch of the directors of the said 
Company as have been appointed by her majesty, 
shall cease, and the yearly sums payable to the 
chairman deputy -chairman, and other directors of 
the aaid Company, shall cease to be payable, and all 
powers vested in her majesty of appointing direc- 
tors of the said Company shall cease and determine 
XVJ 3h* appointiaents and powers of appoint- 
nent of commissioners for the affairs of India shall 
cease and determine 

Clauses oT. 68 69, 60, 61. 62, 63, and 64, refer to 
exisung contrsecs and pending suits, and concioua 
certain rights of the Company 
LXV Ssie as herein oiherwue provided, this 
act shall commence and take effect upon the expira- 
tion of thirty days after the day of the passing thereof 
LXVL Ihis set shall be proclaimed in the 
several presidencies and governments of Indu as 
toon as conveniently may be after such act has been 
received by the governor general of India, and 
unt 1 such proclamation be made all acts matters, 
and things done, ordered, directed, or authorised in 
India in the name of the East India Company, or 
otherwise m relation to the government of India, 
thsll be as vebd and effectual as if thia act had not 
been passed 

The most meritorious fenture m this mea- 
sure of Lord Stnnley'a, consisted in the fact 
that it was the bill of Lord Llicnburough 
divested of its most prominent and startling 
absurdities The territories of the Enst 
India Company were bv it to be vested m 
the Queen, and in her name the future I 
I governfiicnt was to be carried on The re- 
I sponsible minister for such government, it 
I was proposed should be a fifth secretary of 
state so that, after all the verbiage ex- 
hausted upon the subject of an officnl title, 

I the government adhered to the onginnl 
proposition rather than to the designntion 
of president From this point the bills mn- 
|tennlly diverged from enrh other The 
three great constituencies — iJie propnetors 
of East India stock, the guaranteed railway 
shareholders, nnd the retired valctuJinarnns 
' from the East — were thrown orerhoard , the 
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On the following evening the house tient 
into committee on the hill, when the 1st 
and 2nd clauses were agreed to without 
debate, but the amcndmeuta proposed to 
the subsequent clauses, as they progressed 
through committee, nerc so exteusiie ai 
almost to constitute a new measure A 
lengthened senes of obsenatioiis and sug' 
gestions, in aid of the efforts of her nia' 
jesty's ministers to provide for the better 
government of India, was also submitted 
to the consideration of the legislature by 
the Board of Directors of the East Inditi 
Company , which, on the 24th of June, wern 
printed with the votes of the House of 
Commons Ou the 8tl\ of July^ the hill^l 
as amended, was read a third time, and 
passed, and, on the following evening, it 
was introduced to the House of Lords, and 
read a first time, the second ’•eadiiig being 
appointed for the 15th of the month Upon 
the introduction of the hill, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury presented the following petition 
from the East India Company, against it» 
passing into n law >- 
“1 That at the ccmmencement of the present 
lessioQ of parliament jour peuuonen did addrese 
your right honourable house, prajmg that >ot> 
would not ' gire j our saneiton to any change in th« 
eonatitution of the lodian gorernment nithout full 
previous inquiry into the present eystem.’an inquiry 
extendiQg into 'every branch of Indian adminis 
tration,’ and thattour peiiiioners did at the same 
tune 'challenge tne most searching investigation 
Into the mutiny of the Cengal army, and the causes, 
whether remote or immediate, which produced that 
mutiny' 

"2 lliat, neverlheless. without any auch inquiry 
or invesugation whatsoever having taken place • 
bill has been introduced into your right honourable 

i bouse and read a first tune, entirety abrogating that 
con'titutioD of government for Inoia which hat ex 
uted from the first — vu , the goyemmeni of thie 
Company, at whose expense, and b) whose exertions, 
HriUsh auChoriiy was ortginsllf esublished in India | 
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circumstances of the rebeUion in India do make 
inquiry by parliament necessary, and such inquiry 
ought to be into the conduct of individuals, as the 
chief means whereby misconduct, if proved, can in 
future be prevented Your petitioners submit to 
your right honourable house, that it is at least 
possible that one result of such an inquiry might be 
to implicate functionaries of the Indian government 
who are not servants of this Company, but wiiom it 
It now proposed to relieve from that practical 
although limited control to which they have hitherto 
been subjected by the existence of tins Company 
Your petitioners submit to your ngi t honourable 
house that in passing the proposed measure without 
full previous inquirv,yau do incur the danger of 
: increasing that power of the servants of the crown 
j which, as exerted m the affairs of India, may have 
' already been too great and require to be diminished 
"5 lhatyour petitioners cannot but consider tlie 
xxy»tJ.vOT.v^ \lw»s fee wv trtff} wv. 

act of injustice towards themselves but an act of 
injustice towards the people of India, and a most 
lamentabV precedent for the future conduct of the 
legislatire under great national calamities In their 
former petition your petitioners did respectfully 
claim such an inquiry, because when for ilia first 
tune in this century, the thoughts of every public 
man in the country were fixed on India, an inquiry 
would be more thorough, and iis results would carry 
much more instruction to the mind of parliament 
and the country than at any preceding period 
^our petitioners apprehend that the rejection of ihit 
Iheir prayer u the neglect of a precious opportunity 
which may never recur Ihe bill now under ron 
sideration bv your right honourable house, con« 
trary Co all farmer precedent contams no nicnctoQ 
vihatever of the people o' India 
■ 6 that your peliiioners did represent to your 
right honourable house, in their former petuion, 
that 'they could not well conceive a worse form 
jof government for India than a mmister with a 
I council whom he should bo at liberty to consult nr 
I not at his phaitire.’ a princiyile which thepro,osed 
form of government adopts to a very serious extent, 

It being one of the mam provisions of the bill 'for 
the better government of India,' that the president 
of the ceuneil shall be at iiberiy io reeelie secret 
communications from India, and send out sieret 
orders, whenever in his judgment such secrecy may 
be required, without submilUng the same to the 
membert of the eouneil It is the belief of your 
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council the ^earlj of one ihouund two hon* 

drtd Mundt, out of the leTcnuet of Indie. 

XIV. Any member of the council maj, bywnlinj 
under hu hand, which ihall be recorded m the 
minutes of the council, res pt his o(hee | end it shall 
be lawful Tor her DJ#j«{y, b/ werrant under her 
roj-al si^-manual, couQtenigned by the ehascellor 
of the eschrqucr, to p-anl to tny person who, 
hsTing held the office of member of the council for 
the period of ten years or upwardt, iha\l so resijpi 
by reason of infirmity duahlmi; him from a due es. 
ecuuon of the duties of the office, a retiring pension 
during life of fire hundred pounds i proridra, that 
if at any time hereafter it anould appear to parlia 
ment esuedient to reduce the number or otherwise 
deal with the constilution «f the said council, no 
member of council who has not eerred in hie oAice 
for a period of ten yean, ahall he enttlled to claim 
any compensation for the loss of his office, or for any 
altention in the terras and conditions under which 
the same u held 

XV*. The teeretaries and other oflicen end ser 
Tents on the home establishment of the said Com 
pany and on the establishment of the commissioners 
for the affairs of India, immcdislely before the com 
meneement of this act, ahall on such coeimeaeement 
he and form Uie esUbbshment of the secretary of 
state m council, and the secretary of state anall. 
With all eontenienl speed, make such arrangement 
of the said establuhtnents, and such redoctions 
therein, u may seem to him consistent with the due 
conduct of the public business, and shall within six 
months after the cooitoencement of this act, submit 
a scheme for the permanent estaofishment to her 
majesty in council, and it shall be lawful for her 
rasjesty, by the adrice of her pnry council, upoo the 
consideration of such scheme, to fix and declare 
what shall constitute and be the establishmeolofthe 
secretary of iiale m council, snd what talaries ahall 
be paid to the penons on the establishment end the 
order of her majesty m council »hsll be laid before 

1 both houses of parhaaieot within fourteen days after 

1 the making thereof, proTided parliament be then 
sitting, or otherwise wjihin fourteen daja after the 
nest meeting thereof \ md after such estabUshment 
has been formed hy auch order in council, no 
addition of persons shall be made to such ettablisK 
ment, nor any addition made to the salanea au 
thorised by luch order, except by a similar order w 
council, to be laid in like manner before both house* 
of parliament. 

kVI After the first formaUon of the establish 
ment. It shall be lawful for the secretary of state m 
council to remoie any officer of servant belonging 
thereto, and also to make all anpointments and 
promotions to and in such establishment, provided 
that the order of her majesty in council of the 
twenty first day of May, one thousand eight bun 
dred and fifty five, or auch other regulationa as may 
be from time to time established by her majesty for 
examinations, certificates, probation or other testa 
of fitness, in relation to appointments to janior 
siCuationn in the civil terrice. si all apply to ancb 
appointmeols on the said estabhshueot 

Xvil Jt shall he lawful for her majesty, by 
warrant under her royal sign manual, couate'Signed 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, to great lo any 
leereUn', officer or servant on the home estabhah 
njenl of the said Company, or on the estahliabment 
of lbs said coiammiontis, who, m consequence of 
such reduction as aforesaid by the aecretary of atato 

or ondcr aurh order in cooncil, u not retained on 
the establishment of the secretary of state in council, 

•ny compensation, cither by way of a gross or 
anatul pavnient, as, having regard to the circura- 
ataflccs may seem just. 

• XVIir J{ ihafl be lawful far her lasjestf, by 
warrant, eounlertiened ai aforesaid, lo grant lo any 
such accrctary, officer, or aervint as aforesaid, re* 
lamed on such last mentioned establishment, such 
compensation, luperannuation, or retiring allowance 
on nis ceasing to hold office as might have been 
granted to him if this act had not been pax«ed, and the 
transfer of any person to the service of the secretary 
of state US council ahall be deemed to be a con. 
tinuance of his previous appointment or employment, 
and shall not prejudice any claims which he might 
have bad }n respect of length of service if hia service 
under the said Company or eonsmissionera had con- 
tinued; and It ihall oe lawful for her majesty, 
by warrant, countersigned as aforesaid, to grant 
to any secretary, officer, or servant appointed on 
the said rsiahlishraent after ibe first formation 
thereof, auch compenialioo, superannoation, or re 
tiring allowance as, under the act of the seuion 
bolden in the fourth and fifth ) ears of XingW illiam 
the Fourth, chapter twenty four, or any other act for 
the tune Wing in ftrea concerning superannuations 
and other allowances to persons having held civil 
offices in the public service, mar be granted to 
persons appointed on the establishment of one of 
her majesty a principal secretaries Of state j 

JJutws and Procedure of tfte Council— XIS Tba I 
couDCit shall, under tba direetioi) of the arcretxry of j 
state, and subject to the provisions of this act, 
conduct the business transacted in the United 
Kingdom >o relation to tha govanusent of India 
and the correspondence with India, but every order 
or comreunicaiion sent to India shall be signed by 
one of the pnncipal secretaries of state, and, save 
as espreaily provided by this act, every order in the 

UaitM Kingdom an relation to the government of 

India under this act. shall be signed oy auch aecre 
tary of state, and all deapatchee from governments 
ana presidencies in India, and other dripatches from 

India, which if this act had not been passed should 
have been eddiessrd to the Court of Directors or to j 
their acetet committee, shall be addressed to aucli 

•eervtary of state j 

XX H shall be lawful for the secretary of etate 
lo diiide rbecounni into committees for the more | 
convenient transaction of buiiness, and from time to J 
time to rearrange eueh committees, and to direct 
what departments of the business in relation to the I 
government of India under this act iball he under 
auch committees respectively and eenerally to direct 
the manner m which all auch business shall be 
traniacted. 

XXI The secretary of state shall bo the president 
of the council, with power to vote, end it shall 
be lawful for such leereUry of state in counc 1 to 
appo nt from lime lo time any member of auch 

Council to be vice president thereof, end any auch 
vice president may at any time be removed by the 

Secretary of state 

XXlf AU powers by this act required to be 
exercised by the secretary of state in council, and 
all powers of the council shall and maj be exercised 
at meetings of auch council, at wh eh not less than 
five members shall be present and at every meeting, 
the aecretary of state, or, tn b a absence, the vice- 
oresideo^ if present, shall preside, and m tha absence 
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and all expenses, debu.Tind linbilitiesi'Erhic)], after the 
I commencement of this act shall be lawMljr con- 
1 tracted and incurred on account of the gorermnent 
I of India, and all payments under this act, shall be 
I charged and chargeable upon the rerenues of India 
alone, as the same would have been if this act had 
not been passed, and sucb expenses, debts, liabilities, 
and payments as last aforesaid had been expenses, 
debts, and liabilities lawfully' contracted and incurred 
by tbe said Company, and such revenues shall not be 
applied to any other purpose whatsoever, and all 
other monies vested m or arising or accruing from 
property or rights vested in her majesty under this 
act, or to be received or disposed of by the council 
under this act, shall ba applied in eid of such 
revenues provided always, that nothing herein 
contained shall lessen or prejudicially adect any 
security to which the said Company, or any pro- 
prietor or creditor thereof now is or may be entitled 
upon the fund called “The Security hund of the 
India Company,” and mentioned in the act of the 
third and fourth years of his late majesty King 
WiUiam the Fourth, chapter eighty five, section 
fourteen 

^LIII Such part of the revenues of India as 
shall be from Jime to time remitted to Great Britain, 
and all monies of tfie said Cotapany in their treasury 
or under Jhe care of their cashier, and all other 
monies in Great Britain of the said Compaiw, or 
which would have been received by them in Great 
Britain if ihia act had not been passed, and all 
monies arisiog or accruing in Great Britain from 
any property or rights vested in her majesty by this 
act, or trom the sale or disposition thereof, shall be 

J aid to the secretary of state in council, to be applied 
ar the purposes of this act, and all such monies, 
except as hereinafter otherwise provided, eball be 
paid into the Bank of England, to the credit of an 
account to be ^ened by tne governor and compaoy 
of the Bankof £ng1and, to be intituled “'The Account 
of the Secretary of State in Council of India ,” and all 
monies to be placed to the credit of such account 
under this act shall be pa d out upon drafts or 
orders signed by three members of the council and 
cout«ersign/>d by the lecretarj’ of state or one of bis 
tinder secretaries, and eucb account ehaU be a pubi c 
account provided al« ay s, that the aeereiary of atatc 
in council may cause to be kept, from time to Ume, 
under the care of their cashier, in an account to be 
kept at the Bank of England, such sum or sums 
of money as they may deem necessary for the pay- 
ments now made out of money under the care of the i 
cashier of the said Company ' 

XLIV. Such amount of money aa at tbe time of 
the commencement of this act may be atandin" 
to the creditor the East India Company at the Bank 
of England shall be transferred by the governor 
and company of the Dank of England to We creuiC : 
of the account to be opened in the tiame of the 
secretary of state in council as aforesaid 

XLY. There shall be raised in the books of the 
governor and company of tbe Bank of England awh 
accounts as may be necessary in respect ®f 
stock or stock* of government aBnuines and nil 
such sccounts respectively shall bo intituled *’Tho , 
Stock Account of the Secretary of State in Cooneu 
of India," and every such account shall be a public 
account. 

XLM Such government stock or stocks ss at ■ 
the lime of the commencement of llm act may 
, be standiD? in the same of the East India Company i 
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ui the books of the said governor and company, 
■halt be transferred by the chief cashier or the chief 
jiCfountant of the said governor and company to the 
prmr account or accounts to be raised as aforesaid 
, XLi'IL Tile secretary of state ja councif, by 
letter of attorney , executed by three members of the 
council, and countersigned by the secretary of atate, 
or one of hia under secretaries, mav authorise all 
or any of the cashiers of fie Bank of England to sell 
and transfer all or any part of the stock, or stocks 
standing, or that may thereafter stand in the books 
of the said bank to thd several accounts of the 
secretary of state m council, and to purchase an 1 
accept stock on the said accounts, and to receive the 
dindends due and to become due on the several 
stocks standing, or that may thereafter stand oh the 
said accounts, and by any writing signed by three 
members of the council, and countersigned aa 
aforesaid, may direct the application of the monies 
to be received in respect of such sales and dividends, 
but no stock shall be purchased or soM and trans- 
ferred by any of the said cashiers under the au 
thonty of such general letter of attorney, except 
upon an order m writing directed to the said chief 
cashier and chief accountant from time to time, and 
duly signed and countersigned as aforesaid 

XLvUf All exchequer bills, excheqoer bonds, 
or other government teeunties, or other securities, 
of whatsoever kind, not hereinbefore referred to, 
which ehall be held by the governor and company of 
the Bonk of Englano in trust for or on account of 
the East India Company at the lime of the com 
menceoientof (bis act, shsll tbecceforward beheld 
by the said governor and company in trust for and 
on account of the secrelary of stale in council , and 
all euch secunuee as aforesaid, and all such securities 
as may Ihereafier be lodged with the said governor 
and company by or on behalf of ihe'secretary of 
state 10 counci), shah and may be disposed of, 
and the proceeds thereof applied as may be au- 
thorised by order m writing signed by three mem 
bers of the council, and counteisigned by the secre 
tary of state, or one of hu under seeretariev, and 
directed to the said chief cashier and chief ac- 
countant. 

XUX All powers of issuing bonds deDentiirev, 
and other securities for money iii Great Bricsm 
which, if this act had not been passed, might have 
been exercised by the said Company, or tna Court 
of Directors, undef the direction and control of the 
commissioners for the affairs of India, or olherwise 
shall and may be -exercised by the secretary of 
state in council, with the concurrence of a majority 
of votes at a meeting , and such securities as might 
have been Issued under the seal of the said Company 
shaU be issued under the hands of three members of 
tbe council, and countersigned by the secrelarv of 
state or one of his under secretaries 

^ P^^isions now in force in anywis® relating 
to the offence of forging or altenng or offering, 
uttering d»no„ng putting off knowing the 

“"Jf,*® . JorgeU or altered any East India bond, 
with intent todefraud, shall extend and boanplicable 
to ana in ©y bond, debenture, or 

Mcuriiy mued by the secretary of state in council o' 
India under the auihonly of ihi, act. 

.. "ftuUlions and practice now acted on by 

the ^urt of D,„cjort the h,ue of wsrrsnu 
or aiilhonUes for the payment of money, shall bo 
■nd acted on by the secretary of state in 
council of India under Du* act until the same be / 




